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SHADOW AIYD SUNSHINE, 


BY ELIZA F. MO It I ART T. 


Miste was a sorrowful childhood. I was but 
seven years old when tho angel of mercy, Death, 
led my poor motlier to her long Sabbath in the 
grave, and to this day the memory of that be¬ 
loved parent is associated with pain, for I feci 
that she lay down broken-hearted to her eternal 
sleep. Being early affected by surrounding cir¬ 
cumstances, my heart grew old with the griefs of 
age, and with the utter despair of sorrowing 
childhood, I yielded up myfaith of ever knowing 
happiness in this world. 

Of my father I have little to say, but that his 
unfortunate addiction to the wine cup was the 
cause of all our misfortunes. My heart has 
kept no sweet remembrance of home, for mine 
was one in name alone. TFe lived in a narrow, 
straggling, dismal street in the great city of New 
York. The old wooden house that scarcely 
sheltered us was the most dilapidated dwelling 
in this wretched neighborhood. There my poor 
mother breathed her last, and with her dying 
blessing consigned mo to the care of my father** 
only sister. 

In that solemn hour that husband and father 
was revelling with his boon companions, uncon¬ 
scious of the heavy grief that awaited him on his 
return home near midnight My aunt knew his 
step, and met him at the threshold, telling him 
that all was over. “Door Catharine is dead!” 
she sobbed. He heard her with a vacant look, 
ns if ho knew not the sad import of her words, 
then suddenly comprehending the truth, ho 
rushed into the room, and holding tho lamp over 
the bod, gazed breathlessly on the dead face of 
his wife, whoso saintly spirit may have been 
pleading for him at that moment, where a sin¬ 
ner’s repentance makes joy among angels. 

*• mis is my worK •" no cncd -with a sadden 
burst of anguish. " 0, Catharine, my wife! I 
broke your heart! I crushed its life out by slow 
degrees—that heart, so fond, so forgiving, bear¬ 
ing with heavenly patience tho wrongs of my in¬ 
fliction—” The Inmp fell from his hand and ho 
lay senseless on tho floor. 

The remorse of that hour was short-lived, and 
hut a few weeks had elapsed when he returned 
to his old habits. I dare not conjecture what 
would have become of me then in my forlorn 
state, but for the motherly care of my good 
Aunt Betsey Clvne. Previous to the death of 

my mother, ray aunt had been living at C-, 

in the capacity of housekeeper to a wealthy in¬ 
valid bachelor, but easting aside all thoughts of 
self, she resigned her pleasant nnd lucrative situ¬ 
ation to toil for her poor brother and his helpless 
orphan. My father's unfortunate failing caused 
her the keenest sorrow, but his peremptory man¬ 
ner forbade expostulation. Resigning herself 
sorrowfully to the belief that he was utterly irre¬ 
claimable, she sought with love to redeem my 
lonely heart from its premature affliction. 

My annt hud been with uh three years when 
my father's constitution yielded to the destroyer, 
intemperance—I thunk God that he died a true 
penitent. Every word of love addressed to me 
by my father during the closing days of his life, 
more than repaid me for his past neglect, and 
never was I aware of the depth of filial love that 
lav chilled within my heart, until his first fond 
look unsealed the fountain frozen for years to 
flow and sparkle evermore. 

Scarcely were the last sad rites paid to my 
poor father's remains, when my aunt was advised 
by her acquaintances to return to her old place 
in C-, and resign me to the care of my moth¬ 

er’s relatives, who were in affluent circumstances. 
To this she replied, that as long its she could 
work for my support, I should never beg for 
charity from my cold-hearted relatives. Young 
as I was, I appreciated her sacrificing love for 
her poor desolate niece. I was aware that my 
mother had never applied for assistance to her 


family, when for weary years gaunt poverty sat 
beside her on the hearthstone, for well she knew' 
that vain would nave been her plaintive knock nt 
the marble doors of their hearts. By her mar¬ 
riage with my father, who was but an humble 
mechanic, she became an outcast from the roof 
tree, that hud sheltered her childhood. Her 
parents never forgave her, and dying soon after 
they bequeathed all that they possessed to their 
only son, who continued to cherish the most im¬ 
placable resentment towards my unoffending 
mother. “ She dishonored the family by her low 
marriage/' said he, " and I disown her forever.” 
My father, as I have heard, then presented a fine 
specimen of manly beauty, while he possessed a 
cultivated mind and a conscience free as a child's. 
The first year of their married life was as bright 
as tho sunshine of love could make it, but, one 
evil companion effected his ruin. Insensibly, as 
it were, he was led through the open gates of de¬ 
struction, and, having once passed their fatal 
bounds, he was utterly powerless to retrace his 
steps; and like millions, who had entered in be¬ 
fore him, he perished. 

Shortly after my father's death my aunt re¬ 
moved to neat but humble lodgings in a pleas¬ 
anter locality, and being an adept at the needle, 
she earned sufficient for our support. Wc had 
been living on in this way lor about four years, 
when a circumstance occurred, which marred our 
peace at the time. One serene afternoon an ele¬ 
gant private carriage drew up before the door of 
our humble home, a lady ami gentleman alight¬ 
ed, and immediately after our landlady ushered 
them, into our only apartment. 

My ancle, Lemuel Law, Esq., was tall of 
stature, with a thin, sallow visage, which had an 
expression at once cold, haughty and repelling. 
His wife, who was still handsome, though she 
hud passed the 44 gulf of thirty,” was no less un¬ 
prepossessing than her husband, pride—the ign< 

We pride of wealth—being stamped in ever 
lineament of her face. Yet, dressed with fauli 
less taste, she was really a cforfaputf-lookini 
woman. 

The object of their visit was soon madoknowx 
My uucle, who was tbe hist surviving member o 
his family, being childless, wished to adopt m 
on conditions that I was to hold no further inter 
course with my father's family. Alike formal ii 
their manner towards mo, my uncle and aunt up 
poured almost unconscious of tho presence of my 
dear Aunt Betsey, whose painful embarrussmen 
in the presence of my nrrogmn relatives was re 
ccived by them as a tacit acquiescence to thcii 

proposal. 

Passing some rude and unfeeling remarks or 
the poverty of the place, with a condescending 
air Mrs. Law asked me how I should like a home 

in M-Squure. “ It will bea change indued,” 

she said, with a half-pitying, half-contemptuous 
glance around the room. Without waiting for a 
reply, she turned to my uncle and remarked that 
I bore a strong family likeness to him. 

“ She looks like her mother, as she appeared 
at her age,” he returned. “I hope she does not 
resemble her in mind as well as person.” This 
was said bitterly. 

“If I had a disposition like my dear mother, 
sir/.’ I exclaimed, my eyes filling with tears of 
indignation, 44 I would be everything that is good 
and beautiful.” 

A sneering smile was on his lips as he turned 
to his wife, and addressed her in an undertone. 
Sirs. Law made some gestures of impatience, and 
I heard her say i* a tart tone, “ It was against 
my will that you came here.” She rose up sud¬ 
denly, saying to me that she would send a dress¬ 
maker immediately with materials to prepare a 
suitable attire for my appearance in mv new 
home- 

41 But my Aunt Betsey, ma’am/' I faltered, 
my heart stung with grief and disappointment 
nt my aunt's unbroken silence. 

41 0, she shall have no cause to regret you, 
child,” broke in my uncle, "and ns your hands 
testify, I think you have seen few idle hours. 
Madam,” he continued in a haughty tone, ” what 
remuneration do you expect for your care of my 
niece?” 

Opening his portly wallet lie approached mj 
aunt, who, with a flushed, indignant face rejectee 
his proffered gold ; and bounding to her side 1 
cried < 

** O, aunt, my own dear aunt, speak and tel 
me if yon wish me to remain with you V 
Pressing my hands caressingly, she said with 
a sigh: 

" Your uncle can do more for you, Bertha, 
than it will ever be in my power to do. I can 
but love you, my darling/’ 

My doubts dispersed, I wished for no other as¬ 
surance than that it was for my welfare that my 
aunt had given her silent assent to our separa¬ 
tion. Had my track nnd nunt met me with love, 

I would not leave her, who had been to mo as a 
mother. The proud indifference with which they 
treated her, their cruel proposal that I should 
part from her to know her no more, thrilled me 
with generous indignation. Looking up into 
their frowning faces I declared that nothing 
could ever induce me to leave my Aunt 
Betsey. 

44 Her mother's counterpart in obstinaev’and 
mean ideas.” My uncle muttered this between 
his teeth, then with a heightened color he re¬ 
sumed, "Do you know, miss, that you injure 
yourself alone, when—” 

"Lemuel Law/’ interrupted his wife, angrily, 
“you forget yourself! Leave her to the life for 
which she is fitted.” 

" Are you aware that—that my intention of 
adopting her is known to several of our friends 
and acquaintances? TThax will people sav?” 
Losing all control of his temper he stumped 
impatiently on the floor. 

Pale and agitated ray Aunt Betsey broke the 
silence that followed, and in mournful accents 
that seemed to rebel against the low uttered 
words, said: 

“ I will not stand between you and the happy 
future opening on your young lift.—a future that 
will give to you all the advantages of an educa¬ 
tion, which, ulus, it is not in my power to bestow. 

I oar uncle—I hope—will not persevere in his 
determination to estrange the love of my darling 
from—” She broke down. 


“0, aunt, say no more/’ I cried, "for I will 
never leave you.” * 

The door closed with a loud bang upon my 
offended relatives, and pressed to my aunt’s 
heart I listened to her blessed words, that the 
will of Heaven alone should part us. 

The March wind moaned mournfully without, 
and rattled the window sashes a£ if pleading for 
admittance, which it partially gained through the 
crevices of the ill set window frames. Chilled 
by its breath, I tremblingly drew nearer to the 
dying embers in the stove. My aunt slept the 
uneasy sleep of illness. For six dreary months 
she had lain on her bed a helpless invalid, in 
meek resignation bearing her sufferings. Worn 
and weak as I wns from long and weary watch¬ 
ing, for I was her only attendant, I sat unmind¬ 
ful of physical suffering, thought was my deepest 
pain. Since my aunt’s illness she hud been 
drawing her scanty’ savings from die bank, and, 
as the necessaries of life were at prices that ren¬ 
dered purchnsc ulmost impossible to the poor, 
her anxieties increased as her funds diminished. 
I was now not " sweet,” but sad sixteen, for 
such to me was that" laughing time.” Ituddod 
to my care and anxiety that us yet I was of no 
pecuniary assistance to ray poor aunt, but in her 
helpless state my- time was principally devoted 
to her, so that I had no opportunity to seek for 
some light employment. 

"Bertha—” At tliat fceblo voice I started 
from my sad revery, and going to tho bedside 1 
observed that she had been weeping, traces of 
tears were fresh upon her pale cheeks. “ Ber- 
tlrn, my darling, you will soon be released from 
your burden of care. Your poor aunt will not 
weary you much longer.” 

44 O, aunt, why do you speak so ?” I cried, re¬ 
proachfully. "If you dlo I have nothing to live 


44 Bertha, my dear cltild, it is breaking m; 
heart to see you grown so pale and thin fron 
hard work and confinement. Your constitntioi 
gives way under such labor us you perform. I 
was not till yesterday that I learnt from Mrs 
Ecms, our new neighbor, how you spend tin 
time when I do not need your assistance. 0 
my- darling, how it grieved me to think tliat wher 
you ought to have been out recovering your Iqs: 
strength, you were wearing your young life away 
with hard work. Look at your poor hands—O 
how it goes to my heart to sec them grown sc 
largo and course! When Mrs. Eems wus praia 
ingyour industrious habits, she expressed Iiqi 
surprise that with your other duties yon could 
do the washing and house cleaning. You need 
not have done so, Bertha,” continued my aunt, 
reproachfully', " didn't I supply you with money 
to pay old Polly for doing such work V* 

*' Dear aunt, I could not conscientiously spend 
I tho money which you earned and saved to pay 
for having it done, when I was able to do it. 
Besides, Aunt Betsey, tho money, if thus ex¬ 
pended, eoald not have provided for you tho 
delicacies of which you stood in need.” 

“Bertha, I am very ill, give me a drink,” 
gusped my aunt, overpowered by the exertion of 
speaking. 

Trembling with appro hcjbis?* Jjtd ministered 
a cordial, which partially revived her, and soon 
after she fell into an uneasy slumber- 
Through all that long night, I watched beside 
my beloved aunt, listening to her frequent moan¬ 
ing, while I endeavored to banish from my mind 
the hnrrowing thought that death might soon 
take her from mo. At length, towards morning, 
tired nature sunk exhausted into the arm3 of the 
beneficent angel, sleep, and walking in the sun¬ 
shine of dreamland, I forgot the inverted reasons 
of my- heart,winter howling there instead of spring. 

Merciful and inscrutable ore the ways of Prov¬ 
idence. A few days effected a favorable change 
in my aunt's health, her cheerfulness returned, 
and there was day again in our little home. 

The first of May was ushered in with the 
softest of breezes, and blandest of skies. Chil¬ 
dren were abroad sporting in tho streets with 
hearts as bright as the sweet May sunshine itself. 
Themselves were like sunbeams playing amid the 
uarx iorms mat passed and repassed on tiic side 
walk, some bent with age, but many with care. 
My- aunt who was now enabled to arise for a feu 
hours, each day-, wns seined in an easy- chnii 
which Hr. Blount, her physician, had kindly sum 
her. I sat at the window, unmindful of the 
bright season, for my spirits were weighed down 
with care und -anxiety, thinking of our failing 
means of support and the poverty-slwdowcd fu¬ 
ture arising before us. To my aunt's repeated 
wish that I should go out and take a walk I 
yielded reluctantly, as I felt averse to leaving her 
alone. But I had another object in view. It 
Wi« my- intention to seek for employment at the 
establishment from which my aunt had obtained 
needle-work. 

I went out into the sunshine nud free air, and 
the influence which they possessed over mo was 
delightful and exhilarating. My heart beat 
lightly as if with joy, and the bleak memories 
that were ever busy in its chambers, weaving 
shrouds in which to bury each newborn hope of 
the present, slept for the while. Mentally asking 
the blessing of Heaven on mv newlv-coneeivcd 
resolution, I bent my steps towards die establish¬ 
ment of Messrs. Grip & Hardman. 

A start, and the ready tears trembling on my 
eyelids may have revealed my deep and sad dis¬ 
appointment when my application luct with a 
har>h refusal. ” We never give work to stran¬ 
gers,” said tbe senior partner, turning away, 
while his cold, deliberate tones sunk heavily npon 
my heart. But poverty stared me in the face, 
and struggling against the pride that prompted 
me to depart without ngain meeting the look of 
suspicion and contempt with which the moneyed 
man regarded me—a poor, shabbily attired girl 
seeking for the means of subsistence—I followed 
him into the counting-room. Perceiving the 
presence of another, I stood at the door hesitat¬ 
ing to enter, but that hurried glance revealed tn 
me that he was young, with a peculiarly p!earing 
expression of countenance, 1 have great fair!! 

.in the 41 human face divine,” and at that moment 
I felt strangely and irresistibly attracted towards 
t!iqt calm, intellectual student, for, as such I 
deemed him. The magnetism of my ancon redous 


look roused him to lift his eyes from the pnpe 
which lie was reading, nnd, nt that quick, earn 
est glance I felt the warm blood tinge my cheeks 
Mr. Grip perceived me now. Apologizing fo 
my intrusion, with trembling accents, I reeallei 
my aunt to his memory, telling him that .she hat 
been in his employment for nearly five years am 
had always given satisfaction. "I hope, sir,” I 
faltered, 44 tliat you will not consider me as i 
stronger.” 

As 1 looked into his stony- face I felt that my 
appeal was all in vain. Pained ami mortified, 1 
scarcely heard him say that if I called in abom 
six weeks he might be able to give me employ¬ 
ment ; bur, tliat he would require a deposit*; fot 
any work 1 should receive. I felt that the eyes 
of the other were upon me, and yielding to an 
unaccountable impulse I lifted mine to his face. 
Never shall I forget the look of kindness and 
sympathy that beamed upon mo, and with a 
strange commingling of disappointment and un¬ 
defined pleasure in my heart, I stood again in 
the street uncertain whither to turn. 

Burns, in his great humanity, has frequently 
said that ho could not conceive a more mortifying 
picture of 1 turn an life, than a man seeking em¬ 
ployment. How far more painful is the position 
if a tender woman in a like situation! Bitterly 
lid 1 feel this, as after begging from store to 
store for leave to toil, and having the poor peti- 
ion spurned, I hurried homeward, fearing that I 
aid neglected my poor aunt by my prolonged 
ibsence. As I entered the street in which wo 
ived, I observed with surprise and alarm a horse 
tnd chaise drawn up iu front of the house. A 
;lance showed me that it was not Dr. Blount's; 
it the same time I recollected that on tha oeca- 
ion of his last visit he mentioned that on this 
reek he would be in Albany*, attending a mect- 
ng of the medical faculty. My fears increased 
as on entering the house I encountered a gentle 
man, a stranger to me, coming from my aunt’ 
apartment. 

"Another physician has been called—0, m; 
poor aunt!” I gasped. With trembling steps . 
entered the room. My aunt still reclined in hci 
easy ehair, her eyes were closed, but her lip: 
moved as if in prayer. Tho expression of hei 
futu was thut of joy unspeakable as she turned tt 
me und said in a broken voice: 

“ Bertha, my love, there arc tears in your eye* 
—you look worn and weak. Thank God, my 
darling, for your days of toil arc at an end.” 

44 O, aunt, what do you mean?” I cried, 
throwing my arms around her. Returning my 
caress she said: 

44 Poor Mr. Wise, whose housekeeper I was 
before the death of your dear motlier, is no 
more/’ Wiping the tears from her eyes she 
continued, “Theexecutor of his will lias just 
been here, and informed me that Mr. Wise be¬ 
queathed me seventy thousand dollars.” 

Dear reader, you can imagine tho effect this 
communication had upon me. Though Mr. 
Wise's disposition was kind and charitable, my 
aunt had incurred his displcasuro by resigning 
the charge of his household in tho time of our 
troublesan d loss. Hismunificentbcqucstproved 
how entirely he had forgiven her. That night 
wo sat up later than usual, my aunt relating to 
me many instances of Mr. Wise’s benevolence, 
and, for the first time I learned that formerly- he 
had made an offer of Iris hand and heart, which 
she gratefully declined. In her seventeenth year 
my nunt was to have been united to one whom 
she had known and loved since childhood. Her 
wedding meaning found her awaiting her beloved 
with feelings that come hut once in a lifotirae. 
Alas, he never came ! lie wus instantly- killed 
by a iall from his horse when hastening to join 
her, whose young life was so early blighted. 
Her first love was her lust; and with a sublime 
resignation her widowed heart looked upward 
through all the storms of years, waiting for the 
hour that would unite her to him who had gone 
before her to heaven. 


! “ Dear Aunt Betsey, I shall take lemons in 

Tunitv from you,” I said,still laughing. 44 What 
was the unrevoked sentence passed on the ‘grand 
old gardener ’ and his posterity ? and I have but 
partially fulfilled that decree when I learned to 
toil in the days of our poverty. Believe me, 
aunt, I am prouder of my hands, large, coarse 
and red as they ure, as they were made so in the 
performance of my duties, than if, by Idleness, 
they were as small aa sweet Emily Ladd’s.” 

44 It is enlivening to sec you looking so merrr, 
Bertlm,” said Mrs. Blount, entering the room. 
44 1 am afraid, my dear, that the sad, thoughtful 
expression which your fuce over wears will not 
win a cavalier to your side. Young gentlemen, 
now-a-davs, are charmed by gay and even friv¬ 
olous manners, while the dignified aud intellectual 
pass unnoticed.” 

4 ‘ That is a somewhat sweeping assertion,” 
laughed Dr. Blount, appearing at the door. 
44 Come, my dears, the carriage is ready, and 
the driver will not like to bo kept waiting/’ 

Arriving at Emily’s residence, the dear girl 
received us with her usual affection; and I could 
scarcely* restrain my admiration, bo lovely and 
graceful did she appear. Elegantly und becom¬ 
ingly attired, her wealth of uubum huir was 
tastefully- arranged, and displayed to advantage 
her small but finely formed head. Her sweet 
brown eyes reflected tho light of love within her 
heart. 

“ Ami when you hud onew m*o her for«h«iJ tuoutO, 
You saw iu distinctly her soul *nd her truth.” 


Time passed on. My aunt and myself were 
domiciled beneath the hospitable roof of Dr. 
Blount. The cheerfulness which she now exper¬ 
ienced was more effective in restoring her Health 
than the skill of the kind physician, who was 
unremitting in his attentions. My aunt’s greatest 
desire was for my welfare, and she now had me 
instructed in the varied accomplishments that 
give to n refined woman such powers of attrac¬ 
tion. Among my school companions was one of 
those rnre beings, who, insensibly- as it were, 
draw all hearts towards them, winning even the 
cold and proud to own the power of love. 

Emily Ladd was an only child, and the joy 
and pride of her loving parents. From the first 
I felt attracted towards her, while she forsook 
her lively companions for my more thoughtful 
society, and before long we regarded each other 
with tike sweet, cherishing love of sisters. 

Two years sufficed for me to gradtiate from 
Mr. Day’s school. I was now in my nineteenth 
year, and the reputed heiress of my nunt, who, 
as is generally the case, was considered far 
wealthier than she was. Happy- in her society, 
ray lK>oks and music ever afforded me an elevated 
enjoyment, and I seldom heeded the induce¬ 
ments held out to me by my young companions 
to joint them in their search for pleasure. Em¬ 
ily's eighteenth birthday was approaching, and I 
had promised her to attend the party, which was 
to take place on the occasion. I learned with 
pleasure that Dr. and Mrs. Blount, who were 
friends of Emily’s parents, were to attend and I 
wns to accompany them, Dr. Blount suying that 
he would be my chaperon. The evening of the 
party arrived, and my toilet taring completed, I 
sought my aunt and found her at her usual occu¬ 
pation of knitting. 

"I have chosen yoor favorite dress for this 
evening, aunt,” said I. 

44 That simple muslin dress is more suitable to 
your youth than a costly satin or silk,” she re¬ 
turned. 44 White is indeed very becoming to 
you, Bertha.” 

44 Yes, dear nunt/’ I laughingly returned, 
holding up my bunds, on which I had drawn a 
pair of white kid gloves of the largest size. 

44 Ah, Bertha,” she sighed, with a melancholy i 
•hake of her head, 44 taird work has spoiled your 
rands.” 


The greater part of the company pres cut were 
strangers to me, and Emily moved among them 
the personation of gladness. 

"Dear Bertha,” she said, coming to my side, 
44 1 have n sweet pleasure in store for you. You 
have been most enthusiastic in your praises of 
the contributions which have appeared from time 
to time in the Northern Review over the signature 
of *H./ vainly wishing to learn the name of this 
favorite of the tuneful nine. It wan not until 
yesterday that I learned who had bewitched our 
Bertlm—I mean whoso writings,” she added, 
smiling archly-. 

“ A truce to your nonsctwc, pussy,” laughed 
Mrs. Blount. 44 Do you not see that Tfcrthn lx 
dying to learn the name of this fair youth J” 

" Then, you must summon your skilful hus¬ 
band to her aid,” she rejoined, playfully, 44 us I 
shall not reveal it. Aud you, dear Bertha, must 
establish your powers of discrimination, by 
singling out a modest genius, from among the 
crowd of ordinary mortals who surround you. 
This American Carlyle is here present.” 

44 Miss Grip 1ms been asked to play,” said a 
gentleman coming forward and claiming Emily 
as his partner. Wishing me success in my search 
for the unknown, she left me to trip on the tight 
fantastic toe. 

. The young lady who was seated at the grand 
piano, was the daughter of Gregory Grip, Esq., 
of the firm of Grip & Hardman. From my first 
acquaintance with Miss Grip, I perceived that 
she treated me with marked coldness; but being 
Emily's cousin, I endeavored to gain her good 
will, a vain attempt, for the prejudice she had 
conceived against me soon became a rooted and 
ill-conccalcd dial ike. She took every- opportunity 
to wound my feelings, disdainfully alluding to 
ray-former poverty, of which she wus informed, 
while the size of ray hands did not escape her 
sarcastic remarks. 

44 Bertha, ray dear, will you make one of a 
party at whist?” said Dr. Blount, approaching. 

44 1 have a partner engaged for you.” 

I accompanied him into an nnto-chamber where 
several of the company were amusing themselves 
at cards. Wc approached a tabic at which sat 
a lady in conversation with a young gentleman. 
At this moment Dr. Blount presented me to 
Mrs. Law. My* annt, for it was she, started on 
hearing my name, and fixing her penetrating 
eyes upon me, inclined her head slightly, and 
turning coldly away, addressed herself to"u gen- 
tlcman standing near. Dr. Blount next intro¬ 
duced to me my mint's partner, an Mr, Sumner. 

I Our eyes met, und I saw before me a face which 
hud long haunted my memory, for in Mr. Sum¬ 
ner 1 recognized the gentleman whom I had seen 
in the counting-room of Messrs. Grip & Hard¬ 
man, some three years previously, Ills earnest, 
look of surprise half assured me that the recog¬ 
nition was mutual. I had little time for reflec¬ 
tion, for with a peculiar and benevolent smile. 
Dr. Blount said: 

“ Your partner is here, Bertha!” A gentle¬ 
man advanced, and as I anticipated, I ta-hchl my 
uncle. 

1 was scarcely conscious of the introduction 
that followed. My uncle betrayed some surprise, 
and tawing with nu indifferent «5r I heard him 
repent my name in nn undertone. Mr. Sumner 
had handed me n clmir, my unde scared himself 
opjaisitc to me, and I Jr. Blount, whose p re-retire 
during this trying scene hud Ikjco a relief, re¬ 
turned to the drawing-room. After a while mv 
uncle's formality- towards me gave ptare to easy 
politeness, nnd my aunt, who evidently studied 
his wishes, soon followed liis example. But I 
was conscious that the deep, dark eyes of inv 
aunt’s partner were* observant of alt that passed*. 
Before the rubber was over the other card tables 
w-ere deserted. Soft strains of music coming 
through the open door charmed away the vota¬ 
ries of TcrpMchore, to join in the dance. 

At the conclusion of the rubtar, Mr. Sumner 
was called awnv. Left alone with my une’e it inl 
nunt, I felt that that moment would decide mv 
future intercourse with them. My aunt trifled 
with her fan, but my uncle's eyes were cast down, 
while he seemed struggling with M ,mc ctnmg in- 
ternnl influence. The silence Ix-rnmr painful, 
and moving towards the door I was arm-red liv 
my trade's voire*. There was n subdued haugh¬ 
tiness in his tones, n* he said he had hut liuelv 
arrived from Europe, where he had taen travel¬ 
ling for some time, and since ids return he learned 
my aunt's good fortnne. 

44 1 see/’ he continued, "that she ha* acted 
litaraiiy in giving yon an nm>rf>pli-dred educa¬ 
tion. without which the perron::! advantages 
which Nature has bestowed upon yon with no 
parstmoniotj- hand, would have V***n of no tan* 
efir to you in the society in which I am proud to 
Net you moving.” 
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My uncle panned and extended his hand. 
Tears of joy were in ray eyes, as I bent forward 
and pressed my lips to his cheek. He appeared 
momentarily affected, i»nd with a kindly smile 
presented me to my aunt, who, howler, received 
my warm caress with a cold kiss that thrilled 
coldly to my heart. At this moment I observed 
Mr. Sumner standing at the doOr; I met his 
Oycs, as he turned abruptly away, and felt con¬ 
vinced, by their expression of half-revcalctl sur¬ 
prise, that ho witnessed the reconciliation. I en¬ 
tered the drawing-room with my undo and 
aunt; Dr. Blount stood near tho entrance, his 
benevolent eyes sparkling with pleasure, and as 
I passed, be said in an undertone: 

"That little scheme of mine succeeded ad¬ 
mirably. I knew it would.” 

After supper, Mr- Sumner formed the centra 
in a group of which Emily and myself were in- 
cladcd. The conversation turned upon English 
celebrities, Mr. Sumner delighting us all with his 
gmphic descriptions of eminent persons whom 
he had met during n’protractcd stay in England. 
Speaking of his visits to Goro House, he said, 
among tho many treasures of art which adorned 
it, a marble model of the hands of the beautiful 
hostess, which lay' on a book on a centre-table, 
had peculiar charms for him. 

“You admire beautiful hands, then?” said 
Dr. Blount. 

“ Certainly, sir.” 

His eyes rested with a look of admiration on 
Emily's little hands, and for the first time in my 
life, I felt a wish to conceal my hands; yet, 
while I shaded them with my bouquet, I scarcely 
acKnowicugeu to myseit my motive tor uomg so. 

"IIow do you like Mr. Sumner?” Emily 
asked, an hour later, when parting from her. 
“Is ho not pleasing and intellectual ?” 

“ I think I have discovered your secret, and 
who II. is,” I returned. 

“I knew you would say so,” she replied, 
laughing; und Dr. and Mrs. Blount appearing, 

I took leave of the dear girl. 

A few’ duys after, we were agreeably surprised 
by a visit fron? my uncle and aunt. Their man¬ 
ner to mo was very friendly, and towards my 
Aunt Betsey they were more familiar than I ex¬ 
pected, her wealth effecting what her worth 
could not accomplish. 

“By the way, Bertha,”said my uncle, "your 
nunt and myself attended the opera, lastcvcning, 
and met there your friends, Mr. Ladd and his 
family, and also Mr. Sumner, who, if report 
speaks true, is engaged to Miss Eiuily. They 
•were not a little surprised, when I informed them 
of our relationship. I thought it necessary to 
say that a family coldness had existed for some 
time between us.” Speaking of Mr. Sumner, he 
said: " Though a young man, some years ago 
he filled the position of Secretary of the Lega¬ 
tion at the Court of Si. James. 'While ia Lon¬ 
don, he formed an acquaintance with many dis¬ 
tinguished scholars, with whom ho now holds 
correspondence.” 

When I ugain met Mr. Sumner, it was at ray 
uncled. Emily and I were seated in the recess 
of a window when he joined us, and turning 
playfully to him, she said that he had come in 
time to witness a breach of confidence on her 
part. 

“ I have mentioned to you before, Hamilton,” 
she said, “Bertha’s desire to learn tho name of 
the inspired H., most of whoso productions she 
knows by heart. In pity I’m going to reveal it.” 

"I never heard of but ono of Eve’s daughters 
who could keep a secret,” ho returned, with a 
Hmilrt. 

“ Will you not favor us with the appellation I 
of this paragon of steadfastness?” she laughed. | 

“ Mi** St, Logcr, the female Tree mason.” 

“ My undo motions mo to come to him, Em¬ 
ily,” I said, seeing that he did #o. "You will' 
both be kind enough to excuse my absence.” 

“Stay a moment, dear Bertha; I would re¬ 
mind you that Hamilton’s naroo begins with an 
—no, I mustn't tell 1 the poor youth blushes like 
a child/’said the happy girl. And I left them 
alone. 

- Frequently In the society of Hamilton Sum¬ 
ner, I could not but appreciate and admire his 
many noble qualities, while I felt that there was 
a charm in all he said that lingered on my mind 
for days after. His observations had all tho 
freshness of originality, while his wit and elo¬ 
quence were irresistible. In his society I was 
almost always silent, ever fearing to utter my 
commonplace sentiments in tho presence of one 
whom I felt to be so far above me in Intellect. 

I think he must have noticed ray distant manner 
towards him, for at first friendly, his attentions 
were altered into a cold reserve. 

Some months passed away. I was spending 
the evening at Emily’s home; Emily had been | 


could no longer follow the notes, which were be¬ 
fore me, and playing out of time, added to my 
conlusion. 

" Boca she not play finely*?” was her next 
exclamation, in a tone which I too well under¬ 
stood. Despising the vanity which prompted 
me to be ashamed of my hands, and blushing in 
the fucc of my self-respect for being so, with an 
effort I overcame my feelings, and entering with 
spirit into the piece, I concluded amid mur¬ 
mured praises. 

Soon after, when in conversation with Emily, 
Hamilton and other young friends, Chira ap¬ 
proached, with a laughing countenance, holding 
between the tips of her delicate fingers a large- 
sized kid glove. 

"Can yon: find an owner for this glove, 
Emily?” she said, pleasantly. "I have in¬ 
quired of several gentlemen, but it does not be¬ 
long to any of them. I found it reposing in sol¬ 
emn state in the shudow of the piano stool.” 

"It is mine. Miss Grip,” I said, calmly 
smothering the hist spark of vanity in my heart. 

"Yours, Miss Clyne!” she articulated, in a 
tone of surprise. “ Excuse me, I am sony for 
having hurt your—I—I bud no idea to whom it 
belonged.” 

“ There is no occasion for an apology. I am 
obliged to you for finding it." 

I held out my hand to receive the glove, 
which she still retained, but blushed in doing so, 
for I met Hamilton’s eyes, and again their ex¬ 
pression was undeilnable. Why did I seek his 
eyes * . . ■■ ■ 

Tim onmmnr »-,>»„7 „„,T w!»T, .Tmf 

season came Lieutenant Clark, after two years 
spent cruising in tho South Seas. Lieutenant 
Clark was a cousin of Emily's, and six years her 
senior. Tall and commanding in aspect, his fine 
countenance, browned by exposure to a tropical 
sun, was lit up by a flashing and sparkling pair 
of black eyes. Emily appeared to regard him 
with sisterly affection, but I felt that her image 
alone occupied his heart. Lieutenant Clark 
was distantly connected with Dr.Blount, ami, a 
frequent visitor at his residence, ho generally 
came accompanied with his friend Hamilton 
Sumner, both gentlemen being especial favorites 
with the good doctor. 

It was the last evening that I was to spend 
with Emily for some time, as she was to depart 
with her parents on tho following day for New¬ 
port, whither they wero going to spend tho sea¬ 
son. I found her in the library, looking lovelier 
than ever. Hamilton, Lieutenant Clark, and 
Mr. nnd Mrs. Ladd wero also there, and smiles 
of welcome greeted mo from alt but Hamilton, 
whoso eyes I instinctively avoided meeting, os 
we exchanged our mutually cold salutations. 
Noticing by Emily's manner that she was anxious 
:o communicate some news to me, I took occa- 
lion to withdraw with her into the recess of a 
say window. Silently embracing mo, and rcst- 
ng her dear head on my shoulder, while a few 
stray tresses floating over her face partly hid her 
flushes, she murmured: “Dear Bertha, I did 
iot tell you before—Hamilton’s gift!” 

Holding up her little hand, I saw sparkling on 
he engagement finger a diamond ring. Shrink- 
ng back into the shadow of the window cur- 
atns, that the darkness might cover the misery 
vbich I knew was painted upon my face, I lis¬ 
tened to her words. 

“In two months, Bertha, I shall be his wife, 
ind you, my dearest friend, will complete my 
nippiness by promising to be my bridesmaid. It 
s Hamilton’s desire, also, and you will not dis- 
ippoint us— But you are ill, my darling Ber¬ 
tha !” she exclaimed, pressing her warm lips to 
mv cheek. “ You are cold and trembling.” 

“I was slightly indisposed—a sudden spasm,” 

I found words to say. At this moment Ham¬ 
ilton’s deep tones reached me, asking for Emily. 

"Go, Emily 1” I gasped, dreading that ho 
would seek her and witness my’ distress, which she 
overlooked in her great happiness, 

“You have not promised yet, Bertha.” 

“ I will be your bridesmaid, Emily. Frommy 
heart, I wish yon every possible happiness.” 

This wns spoken calmly, and returning her 
hasty caress, I wns left ulono in tho shadow, lis¬ 
tening to tho mingling voices of Hamilton and 
his future bride. Then, for the first time, were 
the virgin pages of my heart’s book laid open 
to rae, and I read its secret story—I loved Ham¬ 
ilton Sumner. Emily’s joy I did not envy; 
she was more dear to me than ever. I even felt 
a sad pleasure in thinking he had chosen one so 
worthy’ of him for a partner in tins life’s unequal 
happiness, and eternal bliss hereafter. 

I know not how the next two hours passed. 
After ten, Mr. Ladd was called to attend to 
some business affairs, and Mrs. Ladd, excusing 
herself, withdrew to overlook the package of 


asked to sing, and at once complying, Hamilton many articles that she could not trust to the 
led her to her favorite instrument, the harp. : housekeeper. Emily sang her sweetest ballads; 
Tho sweet tones of her voice, mingling with the | Lieutenant Clark, who possessed a fine tenor 
silver accompaniment of that ancient instrument, voice, accompanied her. Hamilton lingered near 
fell soothingly upon my car and partially lulled j Emily, and I sat apart, longingfortherctircment 


to rest the undefined sadness that was stealing | of my own chamber, where, unseen, I could give 
over my spirits. Emily ceased amid a mur- ■ vent to the feelings that oppressed me. But that 
niur of applause, nnd approaching me, she en- | was not to be, Emily having previously* planned 
treated that 1 would perform on the piano-forte, that I was to remain with her that night. 
I could not refuse her, though I would have Iwcn ■ Scarcely conscious that she had left the harp, I 
tno>t willing!v excused. Playing from memory started on hearing her entreating voice asking 
an air that harmonized with my feelings at the me to sing; hut when Hamilton approached and 
time, my’ whole soul was in the music, which was joined in her request, I could not trust my voice 
hue the expression of my heart’s unbreathed to decline doing what I was then so incapable 
thoughts. The plaudits of the company fell of performing. Emily paused, looking with 
unheeded on my ear, while I met Hamilton’s thoughtful fondness at me, and moved awnv. 
eves in a look, which, though I could not define, O, the wretchedness of that moment! Tears 
thrilled with unutterable joy to my heart. were gathering in my eyes, «tears from the 

« It is his sympathy with the music,” thought depths of a divine despair,” and my head 

J, a moment after; and hope vanished. Again drooped low to conceal them. 

I was asked to play, and not wishing to dis- At length pride came to my aid, and on look- 
oblige, I complied, though with a secret reluc- ingup, 1 met Hamilton's eyes, and his alone, 
tnnee. I was playing one of Labitzky’s beauti- Emily and her cousin had left the room, 
fid waltzes, when Clara Grip came and stood “ How painful are even temporary partings 
beside me. Hamilton Sumner sat near, and in ! from those we love!" he observed, while the 

»low, entreating voice, I heard her exclaim : . toms of his thrilling voice brought a fresh gush 

“ O, Mr ? Sumner, you must come here to sec of tears to my eyes. 

Miss Clyne 'b fairy fingers gliding over the keys \ ** Emily w very dear to me.” I faltered, sorae- 

Her execution is most brilliant.” . what relieved at offering this excuse for my 

Hamilton approached and stood beside me. morion. 

Unobserved br him. I perceived that he started “Andyou arc equally dear to her, a s you are 
with surprise 'when his eyes rested upon my \ to all who know you.” be returned, agitatedly, 
hands. The blood mounted to ray temples, I “ O, Bertha, you bestow the treasure of your of- 


fection on all your friends, while I, who regard 
you as the only being on earth capable of inspir* 
ing me with deathless love, receive but cold 
indifference.” 

Trembling with amazement and indignation, 
I arose und demanded whut he, affianced to 
Emily, meant bv addressing me thus. But lie- 
fore he breathed a word in his justification, his 
noble, ingenuous countenance revealed to me the 
blessed truth thut in my after joy I wept ugain on 
hearing. Emily and he were but os friends, and 
to Lieutenant Hamilton Clark k!iu was be¬ 
trothed. With what feelings did I hear the out¬ 
pouring of true love from him, whose image I 
hud worshipped so long and unconsciously! and 
when he besought me to bestow my hand upon 
him, saying he would deem it the proudest mo¬ 
ment of his life, holding it out instinctively, I 
asked him If he would accept that toil-roughened 
hand. 

“ Bertha, my own beloved,” he exclaimed 
with emotion, taking my hand in his smaller one 
with a look of mingled love und reverence, “ I 
love you tho more for those dear hands—-hands 
that, rejecting wealth when love and gratitude 
were the sacrifice, suffered bitter toil in the years 
of mere childhood. Your aunt, whose consent 
I have to win your love, has told me the story of 
vonr young life.*’ 

At this moment Mr. Ladd’s voice was heard, 
ns he ascended the stairs; and when Emily re¬ 
turned, a few minutes subsequently’, with eves 
brimful of happiness she drew me to the bay 
window, and throwing her arms around my 
neck, whispered that she had long since discov¬ 
ered Hamilton’s secret and mine. And then her 
sweet eyes filled with tears, and she laughed , 
them away again when I told her the pain I suf¬ 
fered a few short hours before in the shadow of . 
the window curtain, w-hcre I now eat wondering | 
at my happiness. 

Two months Inter, I stood at the altar as Em- I 
ily’s bridesmaid. The sacred ceremony’ con- j 
eluded, and leaning on Hamilton’s arm, I passed 
down the aisle. Delayed near the door for a few 
moments, I perceived Clara Grip among a group 
of young persons who gazed with admiration on 
the lovely bride. As I passed her, I overheard 
her cxcluim, in a contemptuous tone: 

“"What taste Hamilton Sumner has! Only* 
look at her hands !” 

Hamilton heard her words, nnd meeting his 
dark eves, I translated their expression, which in 
other days I could not define. But now I held 
the master key of his heart, and thut mystery* 
was love. 
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TAKING THE VEIL.: IN THE CONVENT SANTA CHIARA AT NAPLES. 

CORSO OF NAPLES 
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tho same style, with the exception ol the mirrors which dazzle one on all 
sides in the tamous • galerie desambassadeurs.' 

Aithe upper end ol the aisle, rows of r.hairs were placed on each side, 
which, numerous as they were, were already halt tilled by the company 
which had forestalled us. Thanhs, however, :o the savoir laire ot our 
illustrious pioneers, we obtained seals within a few rows of the altar, and 
that grand affair once satisfactorily accomplished, we had leisure to gaze 
around us. 

I thought I bad never seen the church look so splendid. The sunlight 
streamed through the lofty windows, gleaming upon the bright maroles, the 
chequered pavement, and the brilliant uniforms ot the guardie del corpo, 
numbers of whom were scattered amidst the gay crowd tnat now began to 
throng the aisle, their sparkling silver lacings aud brilliant epaulet¬ 
tes sirtkiogly contrasted by the dark habits and gloomy cowls ol the frati, 
who were dispersed in groups of twos and threes. Parlies of ladies iu the 
most elegant demi toilettes, escorted like ourselves by the different cava- 
lieried’topezione were hurrying in rapid succession up the centre, bowing, 
as they passed, to the Principessa Bisignano, who had stationed herself on 
the last line ol seats, and rose every uument to receive tne invitees; the 
strangers with acourteous salutation, her own Inends wilh a few words ol 
greenng Soldiers—monks—peasants—andlazzari filled the remainder ol .be 
church; as usual,a motley assemblage, while in the midst of this strange 
melange, priests in their black robes, young aspirants in white surplices, 
were rushing in aud out of the sagrestia, giving orders and superintending 
the preparations; and lav brothers were running up and down the steps of 
the altar, some unfolding therich stolesand vestments destined for the Nuncio, 
others, laying out ewers and cups of massive aud richly chiselled gold and 
silver on a table that stood on one side, covered with a while cloth, tringed 
with quipure, all of them evidently as much excited by the importance of 
the occasion as it they had been making preparations for a baciamano* 
or the spusalizio of one of the princesses. Two or three others, with their 
lung pules aud little tapers attached to the end of them, were mounted on 
the top of the altar, and even then were scarcely able to light the wax candles 
which rose behind it in pyramidal and fantastic forms. For in all the 
fuuzioni they are never lighted till the last moment, and as rapidly exiin 
guLhed the instant the ceremony is concluded. 

The altar itself was magniticenlly decorated, as is customary upon such 
occasions: a number of silver and gold busts of the saints, the greater part of 
the tesoroof the convent, were ranged along it in two rows, one above the 
other, while betweeu each head stood alternately beautifully chiselled silver 
vases, tilled wilh enormous pyrainidul bouquets of fresh flowers, whose 
fragrance mingled with the scent of the frankincense which already rose 
powerfully from the two gold chased incensori which lay at the foot of me 
table. 

High over head the long lines of lattices were filled with Nuns, whose 
white veils glimmered behind the gilt bars, as they peeped through the 
iofetrate, Like birds In an nviary, gazing on the animated scene below, and 
laughing and whispering to each other [heir observations on the toilets of 
the ladies, and probably the beaux yeux of the gentlemen; for, be it known 
to all the uninitiated, that Neapolitan ladies, not even excepting the mona- 
celle, are famous, nut only for tiavingoya«, but for knowing how to use them 
to the very best advantage. Thus much at least we could discern, that they 
were laughing aud whispering amongst themselves, though the bars were 
too close to enable ns to distinguish their faces, ia spue of the most perse- 
vertug efforts on our part, aud on that of others, and notwithstanding ihe 
assistance of lorgnons, jitmelle, and every sort of lunette d’ approche we 

had provided ourselves with Lord \V-—d, with a friend ol hts, the 

only Englishmen present, were equally unfortunate; iu vain they tried every 
Bpectes of 1 long range/ with which they bad come armed, with a degree of 
national pertinacity which deserved a better reward; but the provoking lat¬ 
tices were impenetrable, and he only succeeded iu scandalizing all the Ital¬ 
ian ladies around, who, ollre the scandals, were quite at a loss to coaceive 
what pleasure the bel Milordo Inglese could take ia staring a whole con¬ 
gregation ot uuns out of countenance, when there were so many much belter 
worth looking at, and quite ready and wilting to be stared at besides, in his 
immediate vicinity 

It was now a quarter to ten, but as yet there was no sign of the arrival of 
bis eminence the Nunzio, or of the sposa, as in the Italian phraseology, the 
postulant or novice is always termed, according to the Machiaveltan po¬ 
licy, which has made the ceremony of taking the veil a sort of ignis latuus 
»f a marriage, designed apparently to console the simplicity of the victim 
wilh the shadow, for the loss of the substance. But though thehour waned, 
we were not impatient, for groups ot new comers continued to pour rapidly 
into the church, and we were well amused, as we turned from the dark 
:yes of the signore to pass our observations on the dashing guardie, or the 
supercilious looking diplomats, from the gold embroidery on their coats to 
the curl of their barSi. 

Nothing could be more brilliant than the whole colpo d' occhioor more ele¬ 
gant^ more costly than the toilettes of the ladies. The most magniGcent lace, 
the richest tissues.—the most valuable ornaments, met our eyPB on all sides, 
till one might have fancied that wealth was as common in Naples as iu 
London, and good taste a little more so. For though every thing that mon¬ 
ey and extravagance could purchase was there, there was nothing overload¬ 
ed, nothing overdone; it was the triumph of the ni trop peu, which none 
but a foreign elegante underslauds to perfection. The dresses were all of 
the richest or the most diaphane materials,—the ornaments few, but band- 


TAIvING THE VEIL. 

IN THE CONVENT SANTA CHIARA ,\T NAPLES. 

BY TIIE lUTHOIt OS THE CORSO Of NAPLES. 

A monacazione is always a romantic and curious, olton a mournful and 
interesting ceremony. Almost always worth seeing, because almost always 
preier-iing- some nvw ieature,—some uew colouring, or picturesque peculi- 
arity to ihe observer. Amongst ihe number 1 have wi'uessed, I have 
scarcely ever beheld two alike, lor though of course the essential points ol 
the lunziuitoare the same everywhere, the minor details vary ad infinitum, 
according to the rank, the taste, the consideration, or wealth ot the novice 
and the convent. The mure noble, both ol course the more grand the cere¬ 
mony, and trio more cosily iu accessoires. We had not as yet seen one in 
Naples, aud ii was therefore with infinite pleasure that I opened a large 
official-looking envelope, while I inwardly showered efTusiom ol thanks on 
Monsignor di Pietro, to whose kindness we were indebted for the invitation, 
as I glanced over its contents, in which we were ‘ pregale' by the Princi¬ 
pessa di Bisigtiano to intervenire alia solenna vestizione dell’ egregia don- 

zella, signora donna Marta Angelica Berlingbieri, de’Marchesi di-R, 

who was to take the white veil iu the most noble convent of Santa Chiara 
at ten o’clock on the following Monday. 1 

The namo ol Santa China alone, the finest convent in Naples, into 
which none but ladies ol the highest noblesse can ever be admitted, would 
have sufficed to intimate to us the rank of the postulaut, and ihe importance 
of the ceremony, even without the addition ot that of the Princess ot Bisi¬ 
gnano, the most aristocratic lady of the whole Neapolitan court; the exclu¬ 
siveness or whose salon, like the Esterhazi soirees at Vieuna, is the pjint 
culminant of the haute voiee, the mere admission into the intimacy of which 
is of itsell the no plus ultra ol distinction in Naples. 

it is turtuuate tor ihe London world that Catholicity is not the order of 
the day in England ; iho early hours of the Catholic rites would hardly suit 
the late ones ot English fashionable life. What would a West-end b«lle 
think of being compelled to rise at seven, in order to be dressed, sometimes 
en grande toilette, and in diamonds, by eight o’clock, and to be out at niae, 
as an Italian elegante is forced to do, bongre malgre, at least 150 tnorniigs 
in the year, either to attend mass, or the thousand and one lutizioni ol her 
church. 

. Cti the morniDg of the monacazione—aware of the importance of being 
in time, to all those who wished either to see or hear—we had completed 
our toilette, aud concluded our breaklast by half-paai eight, and belore nine 
we were driving down the Toledo. 

Even at that early hour numbers of flaneurs were promenading up aid 
'^ n . 1 .Lt t . , _ 'y ere s eatc d in the cates, and ladies were driving from 


down i 

shop to shop, though the more general hour for making purchases is from 
ten to twelve, when the Toledo and its adjoining streets are filled wi. 
carnages, slopping the way belore every magazm, while on all sides throe* 
groups ot idlers aud lookers on. But from six o’clock in the morning, halt 
the. Neapolitan wor d is on fuot, as from that till twelve is the only coal 
period ot the day, till seven o'clock in the eveuin<\ 

• ^ s . we roi ^ e ^ w ! 1 the Strada Maddeloni, we were surprised to find thata 
hie of carriages had already anticipated us, and we were detained a quartar 
of an hoar before the Gesn Nuovo, ere we eutered the portal ol Santa Ch ¬ 
ain. .We were not at alt too early. Handsome carriages, groups of foo- 
tnen in lhoir e< ate liveries, glittering with gold and silver lace, and dashitg 
chasseurs .with their waving plumes, filled the court; the pavement and 
steps o! which were all strewed over as usual, with branches of fresh 
myrtle and box. The soldiers were already stationed ui the entrance o' 
the church. 


it 3 adioininn- streets are filled wi I, : Bom ?. and precious—a diamond brooch, or ferolmiC-re— a costly bracelet, or 
^ ° 1 a solitary ring of price, wore all. There were no dandling chains, no paltry 

trinkets, no supererogatory flounceB or furbelows. None oflhe knots and 
streamers of coloured ribands, or scraps and bands of black velvet, wilh 
which so many of our fair compairiots delight in decorating themselves, 
and which give them su much the appearance of the Lord Mayor’s horse, 
decked out iu all its holiday trappings. Everything in the toilets that sur¬ 
rounded us was,simple, chaste, aud distingue, and the coiffure, so graceful, so 
classic. The thick tresses of their dark hair, wound round and round upon 
the back of the head; the black braids parted upon the brow, so glossy, so : 
smooih, so perfect, nut a lock, not a hair out of place, no straggling ends, | 
no stray curls wandering rebelliously over one eyebrow, and tucked off tho 
opposite temple,—tho heads around me looked as it cut out of antique ca 
meos Some of the ladies wore lace or gauze capotes, but the greater num- 


herself be seen without a cap, once passe la qnaran- 


, _ ... . , her, like ourselves, ware black lace veils, that must becoming of all drape 

As we alighted, .hree or four gentlemen came forward out ol a circle of rlos i fastened on the back hair with gold nud silver pins,—spadini—arrows, 
cavalieri deputed to receive the ladies, and led us in, I took ihe arm ol the &c., and floating over the shoulders a i’Espagnole, or drawn over the little 
I riucipino ui Bisignano, who wore a rich uniform, and was coveted with dress caps of the elder ladies, for no one above the rank of a peasant, in 
orders; the rest ol our escort were in full eveningcosutme, white cravats trance or Italy, ever dreams of displaying the ravages of time pro bono 
rich stars and ribbons, &c. publico, bv lettinu herself be seen withm ' ' 

The church of Santa Chiara is one of the richest and finest in Naples 
though its architecture is peculiar, nay, almost unique, in Italy, To eyes 
accustomed to llie columned aisles, the picturesque lights, and mysterious 
shadows of the innumerable side chapels that are generally tho indispen¬ 
sable accessories ol Catholic churches, especially Italian ones, Santa Chiara 
—with its richly frescoed root, and massive rococo gilding, its glittering 
walls, one unbroken mass of precious marbles, varied only by the long 


range of gilt lattices high above, that extend the whole length of the one 
grand aisle—looks more like a gigantic salle de bal of the epoch of Louis 
Qualorze.ihan a church, I could almost have imagined myselt transported 
to Versailles, and gazing through a magnifying glass on the magnificent 
salle where Marie Antoinette used to receive her court; it was so much in 


publico, by letting 
taiue. 

A loud rustling of silk, and a rush of two or three of the principal lioni, 
who were lounging listlessly before us, lorgnon in haud, made me turn to 
see a slight delicate looking woman advance up tha aisle, leaning npon the 
Pnoce of San Giacomo, ana followed by a whole train of cavalieri. I re¬ 
cognised the Mnrchessa B-a, of Florence,—the heroine of many a tale 

and many an aventura, celebrated for her taste, her elegance, bor grace, her 
lavish prodigality, and several other things not sanctioned in the rubric. 

Ou this occasion she gave no dementi to her fame. Nothing could be 
mere cosily, more exquisite, more finished, than her whole toilette: a dress 
of t he rich est black moire, covered with three valanta of point de Bruxelles. 

• A levee at court. ~ —— - 


a loot deep, that stood out all round her, os if on a hoop; a cordeliere o 
perle fine eoctrcling her small waist, and falling to her feet; a snperl 
brooch of a single diamond—pearl bracelets, with diamond clasps—he 
light chesnut hair dressed as usual in Clotilda plaits that encadre her face 
and traversed at the back with a splendid diamond arrow, which fastenet 
ou a black Brussels lace mantille, that floated down to the ground; she wai 
th e perfection of elegance. 

* Deucedly well got up, by Jove!’ audibly exclaimed the English peer 
as the Murctieea upproacbed, sweeping the ground with her priceless lace, 
in the inimitable style of a gennine bonne, with as much nonchalance as i: 
it had been book muslin; while in one of her small, exquisitely ganteei 
hands, she held a crimson velvet missal, clasped with gold, and s pocket- 
handkerchief, which, from the profusion of delicate embroidery with whicl 
it was covered, as well as the beauty of the garniture, might have cost per 
haps eight hundred or a thousand francs—and in the other she wielded i 
long rococo fan, embroidered and chiselled a la Louis Qsatorze. In hei 

suite followed the Marchesa M-a, a celebrated Neapolitan belle, all ii 

blue moire, and looking almost ns fascinating as her Florentine rival—i 
sapphire-hilled spadino passed throngh the iudispensable veil, and traver 
sing the serried folds of ner jet-black hair, that were rolled over aud ovei 
as thick and lustrous as a serpent’s coil. On one side of the Marches) 
walked me Prince of Sent’ Aulime, covered with decorations—and on thi 

other the Marcbese B-a, wearing tho star ot the Tuscan order San Ste- 

fano. Two officers oi cavalleria leggiera in their full dress uniform, aud 
several other attaches, brought up the rear. 

A stir and confusion at the entrance, a rolling of carriages, and the clast 
of muskets as the soldiers presented arms, gave uotice of the arrival ol the 
uunzio; a moment mure and the prelate entered, accompanied by four oi 
five priests, two of whuin were bis own private attendants and secretaries 
Halt way up the aisle, there was a crimson velvet prie Oieu ; his attend¬ 
ants ran on before, and placed a crimson cushion on it,—here the nuuzit 
stopped aud prayed for a few minutes before the side altar, while the priesti 
knelt behind him. 

Then he resumed his progress to the aftare maggiore, where he was let 
to a throne chair of crimson velvet, fringed with gold bullion ; its high 
Gothic back, and massive arms, elaborately carved and moulded, and mosl 
richly gilt; aud now the priests all gathered round him, and his toils 
commenced. Never was there a more intricate affair of state No Franc] 
petite muitresse, surrounded by her femmes de ebambra, and dressing for 
bail, ever gave them so much occupation. The priests gathered round him 
—one untiel the strings of bis robe a second pulled off the sleeves; lw< 
others on each side, lilted it skilfully over bis head, and a fifth ran dowi 
tho steps aud carried off the rejected vestment to the sagiestia. Agait 
aud again the same process was repealed. First the robe disappeared, a 
that rich Tyriau^pnrpie silk, which, like the scarlet silk of the cardinals, i 
unique for loLqnr and texture, and is manufactured nowhere bnt in Rome 
for tne clergy; then a white sort of surplice bordered with an amiqu 
guipure of the finest quality, a foot broad, which would have driven any c 
the lair amateurs ol luce mad, nud might literally have been said to bi 
worth its weight m goldthen another robe, then a sort of scarf, thei 
some other portion of bis dress, till 1 really begun to fear that, like th« 
chrysalis, his eminence would have nothing left. 

‘ Misericordia! will they undress him altogether V I exclaimed in disma; 
to the Duca di R——, who had taken his seat beside us, ns the filth garnien 
vanished into the sagrestia. 

‘ Cospiti 1 non si spaveuti cosi!’ laughed the Duca. 1 They might go oi 
for the next hnli hour without coming to the in extremis of his eminence’ 
habiliments. But see, your fears are not likely to be realised, for the dis¬ 
robing is already concluded.’ 

in effect, there was a dead stop, the clerical dames d’a’ours stood wit! 
folded arms, and his eminence sat in bis great iauteuil, very much dimin 
ished iu dignity and size, by being shorn of his glories ot * purple and gold, 
though by no meanB uncomfortably diminished, 

A moment more, and a train of priests issued from the sagrestia, eact 
bearing some portion of the vestments which were to replace those o 
which the uunzio had been despoiled. First came the cope, then the amice, 
then the stole, all borne on a species of trays, and all of gold or silver tis¬ 
sue, stiff with the most massive gold embroidery; but the last wai 
the most resplendeut of all. A fifth bore a sort or scarf, l think it it 
called the scapulary; another foltawed with the magnificent silver gilt cra¬ 
zier, sparkling with precious stones, and so admirably and richly chiselled, 
that it looked as if it had just emerged from the studio of Benvenuto (Cel¬ 
lini. The mitre came last, set all over with gems, the rainbow tinted rays 
of emeralds and diamonds, sapphire, ruby, and topaz, glittering in the sun¬ 
light—a perfect blaze. ° 

The toilet was performed in the same manner as the disrobing: two of 
the padri passed the first garment over his eminence’s head, while two 
more raised it up at the back, and-a fifth drew it down iii front—in the same 
manner, one after the other, different vestments were put on by the priests, 
turning and twisting them about—adjusting them round their patient’s 
throat, or lifting up his arms, and slipping them through, just as if they had 
been dressing a mannequin j while the prelate, on his part, sat as immove¬ 
able as it he hud been iu reality made of wood instead ot came ed ossa* In 
another instant the embroidered scarf was hung round hiB neck, while two 
priests placed the mitre on his head. A fourth put the crozier into his 
bund, and another knelt on the steps, and taking off the nuncio’s chaussure, 
replaced them by the white satin shoes, embroidered wilh rich Greek crosses 
in gold. The toilet was terminated at last. 

It was the first lime since his arrival from Paris, that Monsignor C 
had made his appearance in public, and as a nunzio condescends to officiate 
only on state occasions, all were anxious to obtain a good view of the new 
dignitary ; but till the dressing was completod, and the squadron of priests 
who stood round him thinned, it was impossible to catch more than a tran¬ 
sitory glimpse. But now that their functions were terminated, one by one, 
they knelt before him, kissed his band, and then retired; and his eminence 
sat on his throne,—a gorgeous mass of silver tissue, gold, and gems. 

Nothing could be more unlike his predecessor—fat, rubicund, smiling, 
and good humoured, he was tho very antipodes of Monsignor di Pietro, who, 
with hisacutely marked features, his piercing black eyes and slender figure, 
sat at a ‘title distance, enacting the, to him, unusual part of a spectator, his 
departure for Lisboa havingbeeu delayed; a circumstance to which we 
owed the rare spectacle of two nuncioB meeting in the same place. 

There wasapaase of inaction, and in a few minutes the muskets rang 
again upon the pavement,—the crowd at the lower end of the church pres¬ 
sed forward, and every one turned to look at the sposa who now entered, 
but of whom as yet we could only obtain a glimpse of floating white dra¬ 
peries and gold, preceded by a sort ol sagrestano, with his high staff of of¬ 
fice, who made way for her; and accompanied by only one lady. She too 
stopped before the prie Dieu at the side altar, and prayed for a few minutes, 
while her Inend knelt beside her; in five minutes they rose, and passing 
close beside us, advanced to the foot of the altar, and seated themselves on 
two crims -n velvet chairs placed for them within the enclosure 

The tnouaca was attired in a complete bridal dress. She wore a rich 
white sattu, embroidered on tablier in gold, and circling all round en euir- 
laude a blonde guimpe mounted up to her throat—it not being considered 
correct for a nuu to show anything but her face—a sparkling diamond neck¬ 
lace, with a superb sevignd attached to it. A band of brilliants of the pur¬ 
est water glittered on the forehead; a white blonde mantle floated round 
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her, fattened on tier hair by a bouquet ot diamond unis on one side, and a 
magnificent aigrette on the other. 

Nothing could tie more brilliant than the dresB and diamonds; yet I was 
disappointed; the Ducu had told mu her story—ouo ol those drallies d’iu- 
teriour peculiar to Italy—uneventlul and short, yet passionate, visionary, 
and devoted,—and I bad expected to see a heroine, but nothing could be 
less like a vision of romance than the little, lat, good humoured looking 
rosy brunette wbusst before mu, bowed down by the ponderous weight ot 
diamonds she was condemned to bear for once. 

Donna Maria Berlinghiert was the daughter of a noble house,—a rich 
heiress, nn only child, with a large dower. Her parents had done all that 
they could to prevent her entering the convent, and a reluctant cun- 
sent had been wrung from them at last, only by her irrevocable resolu¬ 
tion to take the veil, and the impossibility ot preventing it 
There are three primary causes iu Italy, to one or other of which, at 
most, all the religious vocations may be traced. The liking o! habit, gene¬ 
ral amidst dull and timid minds, for the monotonous but tranquil seclusion ; 
the unchanging and uneventful routine ofcunventual lile wnich, whether 
an Italian girl has been educated in a convent or at home, is the existence 
she has been used to, from her infancy.—Second y, a passion tnalbeureuse 
—or last, not least, misfortune, and its followers, disgust and misanthropy. 
The vocation of the first class may pursue the even tenor of its way to the 
end ol the chapter, rejoicing in the pleasures of illuminating missals, deck¬ 
ing out altars, or embroidering silks; but the two latter either plunge into 
fanaticism and bigotry, or rise into a frantic enthusiasm, with us accom¬ 
panying trances, ecstasies, etc. For the heart that has luved well once, 
willplove again, especially in Italy; and when the earth has crumbled into 
dust, the heavenly idol fills its shrine. 

Speculating on these thoughts, 1 had pictured to myself if not a beauty, 
at least a pale, interesting looking girl, such as 1 had sometimes seen on 
similar occasions; or, perhaps, one of those dark Juno.like Roman wo¬ 
men, with the Greek profile and the Sybilline eyes, her whole countenance 
stamped with solemn indifference or disdain fur that world which she was 
going to renounce lur ever. But nothing could be moie unlike Ihe picture 
than the reaiiiy. A single glance at the monaca dispelled my dream at once 
There was no soul, no fire, in those dull dark eyes—no intellect in the low 
brow—no grace, no poetry, in the thick lips, the little round lace, and the 
still rounder figure. She was just the sort of being who, in Eng¬ 
land, would have been nursing children, mending stockings, and scolding 
servants,—in Germany knitting, or maltiug puddings,—and in Italy was 
destined to dress wax dolls—go to matins and complines, and seccare her 
confessor. 

One felt no pity for her fate. Nature had evidently not intended her for 
anything better. How different from the pretty brilliant Contcssina Bolog- 
netti, or the more nobly beautiful Mademoiselle della Ports, only a few 
years ago the two most admired belles of Rome,—both of them daughters 
of patrician houses, whose names rank among the most ancient ot the * libro 
d’oro,’—both young—both beautiful; and new both nuns in the ncbic con¬ 
vent of the Tor da’Specehi. The first in consequence of an unhappy 
home and a degout au monde ; Ihe seconJ, fiom seme mysterious motive, 
whicbjnone have ever been able to fathom, and which of course, in default 
of evidence, has been attributed to a 1 passione infelice, ior some unknown 
vogheggino, who has had the art to preserve his name unknown, even alter 
the whole Roman world, cardinals and monsignors included, had puzzled 
tbcreiselves for three months in vain to discover what unimaginable person 
Dr cause could have induced a beauty and an heiress, afier huving, on da, 
refused Prince Massmo. whom her Bister, Donna Giacinla della l’urta, has 
since married,—to prefer the seclusion ol a convent to the homage of all 
he handsomest cavalieriu in Rome, and to all the pleasures of living is the 
world. 

But comparisons are odious; as my thoughts reverted tothem.it was 
melancholy to reflect that beings so formed to embellish and grace life 
ihould bury themselves alive, when there are such millions, who, Like the 
icinteresling girl that I gazed upon, seem fit far nothing else. 

The lady who accompanied the monaca wore a lilac brochee silk, cover¬ 
ed, with blonde—decnlletuo—short sleeves, and loaded with diamonds, for 
it is tho pride on these occasions to make u grand display of jewels. All 
die family diamonds are heaped on the postulant, and iu Italy there is a 
greater prolusion ol them than in any other part of the world ; lor in all the 
treat families the diamonds are heir-looms, that cannot be disposed of un- 
ler any circumstances,—thns there is scarcely an BBcient noble family in 
Italy, be they ever so ruined, that does not possess the superb diamonds 
hat have been banded down to them Irom father to son ever since the pal- 
ny days of Italian splendour; and on grand occasions, such as the r cep- 
don ol a cardinal, for instance, when it ts customary to show them all, the 
ipectaclo is bayond measure dazzling and magnificent. 

In the present instance the young novice was actually drooping beneath 
he pile of diamonds which was heaped npon her. in general, all the rela- 
ionsand friends of the nun surround her, and Beates are placed for them 
within the balustrade that encloses the altar; but on this occasion, as it was 
igainst Iheir consent, none of them were present. 

In a few minutes, a seat was placed fox the uunzio, in front of the altar, 
—the sposa was led up,—prayed a moment ata prie Dieu, and then ascend- 
ng the steps, kissed the nuncio’s hand, and knelt before him. He spoke 
o her in a low voice, asked her questions, which she answered in the same 
one ; and which we understood to be, respecting the sincerity of the vo- 
lation—its voluntariness—her knowledge of the solemn engagements she 
vas about to take; in short, all the usual catechism io such cases. 

During this time her friend stood a few paces away from her, in the 
tackground. This over, the postulant knelt again before the prie Dieu, and 
hen both seated themselveB opposite to the altar. After tne other short 
:eremoniea usual, a monk issued from the sagrestia, and taking his seat at 
he top of the steps, began the predica. 

I was disappointed at first, for I had expected the nnuzio to have preach- 
d, as I had seen the cardinal who officiated at the vestizione of Mademoi- 
elle Bolognetti; but we had no loss,—meno l’ouore.—for the monk was 
me of the most eloqaent and celebrated predicatori of Naples, and on this 
KXasion he did not tall short of his fame. 

The subject was one well calculated for the display of his flowery and 
mpassioned style, and he made the most of it. Nothing could be more sin¬ 
gular than the predica,—or rather it was not a predica, but tho most glow- 
ng of epitbalamiums. He described the bliss which awaited la sposa beats, 
he supreme happiness of the divine communion, with all the brilliant lux- 
iriance of oriental metaphor. His language, loo, was of the elevated tone 
ind style of the poets, as is always tho case in prediche addressed to the 
higher orders in Italy. His poetic diction increased the illusion, aud as he 
spoke of ttaemidnight visits of the diviue spouse, dwelt on the ineffable 
lelighlsof bis bacio d'amore and the Talamo infiorato. and, "as if carried 
iway by the irresistible impulse of bis feelings, rushed on in a strain of fiery 
;olouring, all poetry and passion, bat much better adapted to Italian than 
English. I thought of Torquato reciting to the beautiful Eleonora d’Eale 
that exquisite canto of the ‘ Gerosafemme 

• Tondo e il ricco edificio, o nel piu chiuso 
Grembo di lui ch’e qnasi centro til giro, 

Un giardin v’ha, ch’ndorno e snvra I’uso 
Di qnanti pin famosi unqua fioriro,’— 

and all that follows. .Tasso’s description of the enchanted garden, the Nai- 
ids and their sports, and last, not least, the scenes between Rinaldo and 
&rmida, were scarcely more exaltdes. 

‘ Cogliam d’amor la rosa, nmiamo or quando 
Esser si puoto, riamato arnando,’— 

should have been the text. Yet, unsuitable as it seemed to the place and 
the occasion, as a specimen ot eloquence, the predica was unrivalled,—po¬ 
etic, brilliant, eloquent iu language, and fertile in imagery. It was well 
worth coming to hear, even had there been no other inducement It lasted 
half an hour, during which the eposa, to whum it was all addressed, kept 
her head bent doom, and never raised her eyes. 

At the conclusion she was again led up to the altar, where she knelt on 
the steps utthe nuncio’s feet. Two or three priests drew round, one carri¬ 
ed a small silversalver, on which lay scissors with which the nuzzio look end 
cut off the first lock of hair,, another presented the crown, all glitiering with 

tinsel and little coarse artificial flowers. Monsignor C- placed it on 

her head, and then both rose and descended the steps, the tnouaca holding 
the end of her scapulary, evidently trying with difficulty to keep her crown 
on her head, while she walked with her eyes cost down, and the whole 
tram preceded by tho officer with the etaff, accompanied by the priests, 
traversed the aisle, and went out of the grand portal. 

The entire of that part of the ceremony which takes place iu the church 
was termiuuted, and all the rest waa to be within the precincts of the con¬ 
vent. Numbers of the inexperienced followed the procession, to see the 
bun received at the convent gate by the whole sisterhood, but we, with all 
the cognoscenti. remained, in order to secure a good place at the grating. 
We were spared, however, the unpleasantness of the general rush, for Sig¬ 
nor D-, of the nunzialo, had given us in especial charge to one of the 

friars, who unlocked the door, and passed us in before any one else was al¬ 
lowed to enter. 

The inferrata was situated immediately behind the grand altar. It 
was of un unusual size, much larger and loftier than an ordinary window, 
und the bars weie very wide apart. On eachside were two projecting but¬ 
tresses of marble, which served us for seats. Thanks to this we could see 


tho interior of the convent as well as if we had been inside; a rare piece 
of good fortune, for in general the inferrale are so ainall, tho bars so close, 
and the crowd so grein, ihut it is scarcely possible to distinguish more than 
the shadow of a passing veil, or the llamo of a taper. 

The ball into which wo gazed, for it was too grandiose to bo called a 
room, looked very like the Sala Regia of the Vatican. Alter such a com¬ 
parison it is almost unnecessary to add that it was very magnificent Fres¬ 
coed Irom floor to ruof, the celling was one mass of superb paintings, which 
were brightly visible by the light of several very high windows, openiug, no 
doubt, on the cloisters aud gardens; the contrast to the comparatively gloo¬ 
my tnbuna of the churub, the tombs of the kings and queens of Naples 
frowning un each side, with tbeir quaint old sculpture, their recumbent sta¬ 
tues, and massive marble canopies, was striking m the extreme. 

Bnt the iron causello was thrown opeu, and the company poured into the 
enclosure, which was iuBtantly filled to overflowing. 

Then it was, that we felt grateful to our conductor, for every one, anxious 
to see, pressed forward, and loreinost came the EuglisU group, Ibrciag iheir 
way through, till they actuully got in front of all who were less rohust, 
and less pushing than themselves. Had we not been already seated, wo 
should certainlly have been driven cut like the rest, for their argumentum 
ad hominem, if not persuasive, was perfectly irreaietuble. 

One by one the nuns began to glide into the hall, and glance through at 
the assemblage. The older ones came courageously forward, stared at us 
through the gratings, exumined our costume from head to foot, with all the 
instinctive curiosity of Eve, Slid made their remarks solto voce to each 
other in the dialelto, with a naivete which amused me excessively. For 
though I sat next the grate, as a loreigner, they presumed I did uot under¬ 
stand them. 

One after another Ihe ladies who stood ranged behind me were passed 
in review, and dismissed with alternate exclamations ol 1 0 com’ o bella,’ or 
‘ Gesu, Gesit, che bruttufaccia!’ 

‘ Santa Vergiue che belle donnina!’ said ono, pointing oat the little 
French Comtesse. 

‘O com e carina I come e gentile,’ chorussed the rest. 

* E che caro piccenilo ! Maria santissima! cbe angiolillo !” cried an¬ 
other, gazing iu ruptures on the child whom the Comteuse held by the 
band, dressed out like a fautoccino, as one often sees little boys in France, 
according to the taste of the mamma, in a velvet plaid skirt, a black velvet 
jacket, a crimson scarf bound iound his waist, while bis lair hair fell in 
long ringlets over bis shoulders, after the fashion of a petit Saint Jean 
Whether this costume was intended to represent a ‘ vienx clan,' as Alphonse 
Karr somewhat originally denominates a Scottish chieftain in one of his 
novels, or an Albanian Kelpt, or a Calabrese brigand, 1 was at a lugs to 
guess, although the gray teaver hat, with its pointed crown and cock’s feath¬ 
ers, which he held in his hand, seemed to infer the latter. 

‘ O che bel giovinetto ! che occhi! che carnagione ! 

Madonna uiii! che caro giovine !’ 

I turned to gaze in the direction of tbeir glances. It was the realty 

strikingly handsome countenance of Lord \V -, towering literally 

x head and shoulders over every one else, which had elicited those expres¬ 
sions of admiration from two younger nuns, who were peeping timidly out 
of the background. 

‘ Santo Vergine, questi beneditti Inglisi sono angioli veri. Wlial a pity 
they are not Christians!’ continued the delighted sister. 

‘ Zitta! zitta, Checchina per carita!’ replied the other more prudently; 
while his lordship rather ungratefully exclaimed to his companion, ‘ All 
antiques, by Jove.’ What a set of mummies, om- would thtnk they had 
ill been excavated from Herculaneum.’ 

As if expressly to give a dementi to the ‘exquisite’s’ words, at that 
moment a young nun glided into the sala, and stood within a few feet of 
us. She was one of tne prettiest girls I have ever seen, and to look pretty 
in a nun’s dress, one must be exquisitely beautiful indeed, for of all cos¬ 
tumes it is the most unbecoming; it will metamorphose a beauty info a 
very ordinary person, and a good-looking face into a perfect fright. Nor 
was that of the sisterhood of Santa Chiara any exception to the rule. 

A coarse dress ot black serge, scarcely taken in at the waist by a black 
girdle, through which was passed a narrow stripe of black cLoth, (I forget 
its name,) which descended from the top to the bottom of the dress, a band 
if white linen covering the forehead, while anotherencircled the contour 
if the face, and was drawn in tight under the chin, covering the throat, 
md falling in a sort of festooned drapery down to the bosom of the robe ; 
while a while veil of crimped lawn, fioa'ing down to the waist at the back, 
md a clumsy rosary, with a rude crucifix suspended to it, hanging from 
;he girdle, completed a toilet the most unfavourable to beauty, that ever 
las been invented. 

Of the fair girl we gazed on, not an atom was visible except the deli¬ 
cate oval ol her face, her feet were hidden by the long narrow 3kirt, her 
hands completely concealed by the loose, shapeless sleeves that fell over 
them, while not a single lock of hair was suffered to escape from the 
ndious white bandages which swathed her head and throat, in pure imi¬ 
tation of a mummy; aud yet, notwithstanding all these disadvantages, she 
uoked lovely, although her beauty was not of an Italian cast, neither 
vas it English, for there is always an expression in the countenance of a 
oreign blonde which renders her unlike an English one, be the resem- 
ilance ever so powerful. 

Her features were small, delicate, and perfect, her eyes of the purest, 
he most cerulean blue; and the most brilliant carnation of England could 
lot have surpassed the pure white and red of her checks. She appeared 
ibout eighteen or nineteen, but was probably several years older, for 
he unchcquered monotony of a monastic life gives such a tone of naivete 
md simplicity to the mind, th.it the nuns almost always look younger than 
hey really are, and are generally mere grown up children. Their ignorance 
>f the world, and of everything beyond the precincts of their convent, is 
nconceivable, ana the least ihing astonishes and amuses them. InNa- 
iles, as elsewhere, they are famed for never having two ideas, their igno- 
'unce and simplicity are proverbial, and the term ‘ Testa di Monacella,’ 
s synonymous with that of—fool. 

Such is the effect of titter seclusion from society, to anstring and unhinge 
ilmosc all the faculties of the brain and tho soul. 

While I compassionated the young nun,there was a stir amidst the crowd 
;n the rear, and two or three priests. forcing tbeir way through tho throng, 
inhered in the nunzio, who seated himself in ihe great fuuteuil that was 
[ilaced lor him immediately in front of the infer rata, while tho priests 
gathered round him as usual, each striving to be more aorvicable, and more 
?tnpresBe than his companions. Two of them lifted the skirt oi his stole 
aver the back of the chair, a third ran in with a crimson cushion, and 
kneeling down arranged it beneath Monsignor C——’s feet, another stuffed 
me iu at his back; if it had been the pope, they could hardly have made 
more ot him; one would have thought that his eminence was taking up his 
domicile in that precious arm chair lor the rest of his days. 

And now the nuns began to crowd into the sala, many gathering round 
the grating, others hurrying to and fro, making preparations, lor the rost. of 
the ceremony, while the Abbess, an infirm woman of eighty, came tottering 
in, and was supported by two of the sisters to a lanteuil placed beside the 
inferrata, where she seated herself; after having saluted the nunzio, who 
leaned forward and addressed her with ' Reverendissima madre, come stu 
di salute ?’ 

1 Eb nou ce male, grazia a Dio! 1 responded the Madro Badessa, in a 
cracked, tremulous voice, her head shaking, and slipping tho beads of her 
rosary mechanically through her fingers. 

As they exchanged compliments, several nans entered with varioas tilings 
belonging to the monaca, who was rather slow in making her appeurance,— 
a delay which did not seem to please the nunzio any more tbun us; for he 
was evidently uneasy and impatient. Rather a fresh breeze blew through 
the grating. We found it very agreeable; but his eminence, with the usual 
national dread ordraughts and raffreddature, evidently thought it would be 
his death; and I could overhear all his whispered complaints and lamenta¬ 
tions to his attendants, some of them very uncanonical too. 

'Chediavolo di vento!—Da dove viene?—Where does it come from 7’ 
Sara la morte mia! Io von ci resisto!—I cannot understand it.—Her Buc- 
co! mi altravar.su le midolla!—It goes through the marrow of my bones!— 
How slow they are!—Benedetla la inunaca! will she never come !’—and n 
hundred other exclamations of the same kind. 

His entourage wasall in dismay. The priests whispered amongst them- 
Bfclvos, and then supplicated the nuus to shut all the windows, to close all 
the doors, to exclude every breath of fresh air; the mins whispered to each 
other, and seemed all in consternation But it was labour in vuin; atilt the 
wind blew, and still M onsignor C— groaned, and lamented himself like a 
man on the rack. At lust his fours got the better of his politeness, and he 
implored the reverendissima madre to have the veto molesto excluded if she 
did not wish to have hisdeuih to answer for. 

' Stia sicuro, stia sicuro! em'uenza!' replied the badessa, hobbling out ol 
the room much more rapidly than she hud entered it. 

Great was Ihe confusion insido; there was a noise of shutting dtors, dot¬ 
ing shutters, and letiiug down blinds; but it was com me si t’on chantaii 
—the wind was not to bo baffled. 

‘ Che razza di diavoleria! tatela atileitare ’—make her burry hcrsell. ] 
won’t stay any longer,’ muttered his eminence m despair. 

The nuns teemed half driven out ol their wits. Some rushed out, tar¬ 
rying away the different portions ol the dtess which were to have been put 


on the novice beiore the gate, as is customary; while two ol the priest-, in¬ 
spired with n bright idea, held up une ot the vestmen's brluie the nuncio's 
fuce, another cairied on a negcoiution with some ol the novices through 
the inferrato. Never was there such huriying to amt liu, such limitation ; 
the whole community was sotto supra At Iasi one oi li.e nuns came loi- 
ward with clasped hands, and the most deprecative luok imaginable, und ex - 
claimed, 

‘Monsignore ! sia persuaso, e tutto ermetieamente serratu, everything is 
shut. 

‘Ah! per Bacco I noncisto, sono tutto sudsto. Mi piglio un malanno! 
Mi pigiio !a morte ! 1 shall catch my death!’ exclaimed ihe patient, rising 
in desperation. 1 1 shall go and wait in the parlutorio till she is ready.’ 

And Monsignor C-scrambled out ol the crowd, Juliowed by bis whole 

train. 

At length the monaca returned, and the ceremony proceeded. The mono- 

knell behind the inferrata, to which Monsignor (J -drew close She 

spoke in such u low indistinct murmur, that I could not catch the words. I 
should huve supposed that she was repeating the vows, had I not known 
that they are never pronounced—at least the solemn ones,—till the proles- 
sione. The nunzio read prayers, to which she responded; but ell was us 
hurried and as rapid as possible. 

The mou.ica had already exchanged her bridal-dress for the dark habit ol 
the order; but as yet the luxuriant tresses ot her huir wero uncut and un¬ 
covered. 

At the conclusion of the prayers she was led back to a prie Dien, on 
which sho knelt, while a nun stood oil each side. Onu held the veil and 
the linen head-dress, while the other cut off her huir close to the head. 
This always struck me us the most painful part of ihe cereinuity; and even 
the young novice, indifferent and unconcerned as she had till then appear¬ 
ed, turnod ghastly pale as the long locks loll uround her on the grouud. 
Next the baud which covers the forehead was fastened lound the head; 
then the drapery which encircles the tace and throat was buuud under the 
chin, aud pinned on the crown of the bead, then something else,—then the 
veil; and, last of all, the tinsel crown was artistically poised un the top of 
all, uud fastened un with long pins by the attendant nuns. 1 n an instant 
more the ceremony was ended, a 'ighled taper was placed iu the novice's 
hand, aud she was led into the interior of tho convent, the whole train of 
nuns following iu procession as beiore. 

, The reltgious/unzions was over; but the best, at least the most amus¬ 
ing* P art to the more blase portion of the spectators was still to coinc. 
The crowd powered out of the concetto; and we, accompanied by theDuca 
di R-and Prince S-, followed the stream out of the church, leav¬ 

ing the nunzio busily employed in discarding bis borrowed plumes. Tra¬ 
versing the court, we entered an oblong room, where hall the company 
were already assembled. Here none but the especially invited were ad¬ 
mitted At one end it opened on the vestibule, and at ihe other into the 
convent. It was not the parlalorio, as I had expected; lbr, instead of the 
usual inj'crrate, the folding doors of the convent were thrown ojien, and a 
long table placed across the threshold was the only barrier that separated 
us from the nuns, whom we now saw to great advantage; for they all 
crowded round the door, and looked out on us with quite as much interest 
and curiosity as that with which we gazed on them. 

The table was laid out with piles of cakes on silver salvers, sweetmeats, 
presetves, bonbons, and all the endless variety of confections, for the lubri¬ 
cation ol which ihe nuns in Italy are always so famed. On one side sat 
the nunzio, who had resumed his own costume of violet silk, his calotte un 
his head, and a gold chain with its handsome plain gold cress suspended 
from his neck. All those good things had been prepared fur his especial 
consumption ; while opposite to him was placed the novice, on the inside 
of that iatal threshold which she was never again to cross, her crown ou 
her head, and her rosary in his hand. She looked very much flushed and 
excited, talked with much more animation than I had supposed her capa¬ 
ble of, and laughed long and repeatedly at the nuncio’s jests, who con¬ 
versed with her in a good-humoured, rather jocular style, while he all*, r- 
naiely either sipped un ice or swallowed a bonbon. 

Beyond her sat the abbess and the under prioress, while one half of the 
nuns were rushing backwards and forwards superintending the arrange¬ 
ment ot tiie ices and cakes, or hurrying on the suorc converse who carried 
the trays, and handed them across the table to the domestics, who in their 
turn dispensed them amidst the company. The rest of the nuns, who 
were not actively employed, came forward to gaze at us, one after the 
other, so that we saw the entire community by turns, and amongst them 
we had again the pleasure of contemplating the beautiful young nun 1 had 
so much admired. She and one other were the only two of the sisterhood 
who could lay any claim to beauty. Tho others had all that pale, fad'd, 
care-worn look,and the singularly melancholy, listless expression, pecu¬ 
liar to almost all the nuns 1 have ever seen. But for the moment they 
were a little more animated; for a monacazione is one of the few gain 
scenes which break in upon their sepulchred existence from time to tnnr. 
io revive them lor a moment, und renew their intercourse with life. 

This was a complete morning soiree, in which all was done on the inr.et 
liberal and handsome scale, nothing could be more recherche, or more pi o- 
fuso, than the refreshments that were handed round every Instant; iciu, 
jellies, creams, cakes, bonbon**, every imaginable species of sweetmeat 
was there, in a ityle that would have shamed many a ball room. To my 
astonishment, there was even punch a la Horn nine, a fact which went far 
to prove to me that the nuns were much less ignorant of the ways of the 
world than I had imagined. 

The reunion was now all vivacity and animation, the society had amal¬ 
gamated, the ladies apparently determined to make up for the silence ot 
the preceding two hours, laughed, and sipped ices, and chattered with 
inimitable rapidity: the caraheri on their part were all gallantry and at¬ 
tention, while two or three went round the circle, presenting everyone 
with a little brochure of complimentary verses addressed to the nun, wh ich 
had been as usual composed and printed lor the occasion; I glanced over 
them, ami saw that they were in the same strain as the predica, a recapi¬ 
tulation of the Epithal miurn, in rhyme. Suddenly ihe usual cannonade 
of petards was fired oft’, before tiie convent gates, stunning us, like a pa'k nl 
artillery, filling the whole room with smoke, and silencing every one, and 
everything, for the moment; but it was only for a moment, tor no sooner 
was it over when the noise of tongues and glasses began again. It was 
nearly one o’clock, and no one seemed disposed to move till the nuncio's 
equipage drove up to the steps, when he rose, and as the sposa stooped to 
kiss his land, he presented her with a beautiful silver crucifix which he 
requested her In keep as a memoria, and then he bid adieu to the abbess, 
and the rest. 

Monsjgnor C-’s departure was the signal for the general departuie. 

The Priicipcssa di Bisignano came next, paid her compliments to the 
nun, and gave her the parting embrace. All the company followed iu 
succession. I too went up like the rest, and paid my devoirs to the sposa 
elect, beginning with the indispensable ‘ mi ralfegro,’ One by one the 
different equipages were announced, and the company retired, till we in 
turn entered uur carriage and drove oil; and nothing remained to us of 
the nov;l and interesting spectacle we had just witnessed, except its in¬ 
effaceable remembrance. Leom 
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From tho Metropolitan. 

TEMPER : 

OR, AN EXTRACT FROM AN OLD MAID’S ALBUM. 

The idea of an Album is a complex, but cer¬ 
tainly not an innate, idea. Let us analyze it, as 
the philosophers say. Sanguine shades of mur¬ 
dered roses—myriads of forget-me-nots, as blue 
and flat as if cut out of a china plate, each par¬ 
ticular blossom staring at you with its one yellow 
■eye—Indian ink imitations of the maid of Athens 
—pencil sketches of incredible mountains and unat¬ 
tainable cottages—sublime effusions arranged in 
lines, each commencing with a capital, and which, 
according to the definition given in he liourgcoise 
Gentilhomme, “ tout ce qui n'est point prose est 
t’cra,” may.be conscientiously styled verse, since 
most assuredly they are not prose ; and which 
according to the degree in which long words, love 
or brimstone, predominate in them, may be classed 
into Miltonic, Byronic, or Satanic. Add to these 
the fair mistress of the treasury, with blue eyes, 
upturned beseechingly, and red lips softly suppli¬ 
cating, “ Do, pray, write something—anything, 
in my album!” and you have the beau real, if not 
of an English, at least of an Irish, album. The 
contributors to these precious perennials are, for 
the,most part, promising young gentlemen, who 
never keep their promises further than by enun¬ 
ciating a few flaming speeches in a debating soci¬ 
ety, or penning a few sweot verses for the corner 
of a newspaper, and fledging geniuses who “ own 
the soft impeachment” of flirting occasionally with 
the old maids of Parnassus, or as Denis O’Shaugh- 
nessy calls them, the “ nine female Heliconians.” 

But an old maid’s album ! What a strange pro¬ 
duction must that be! What hope that any clever 
young gentleman will woo his coy, and too often 
cruel muse, at the instance of any mortal maiden 
of sixty-three ? There is none whatever ; and 
therefore will I fill mine own album, and I may 
say without vanity, (a phrase which, as in the 
present instance, generally indicates a supera¬ 
bundance of it,) that it will be better worth a 
reading than that of any young lady of them all. 

There is not in the world a more romantic 
creature than an old maid who has preserved even 
a tolerable share of good-nature. Her “ side in¬ 
telligencers” are ever agape to catch any current 
tale of true love crossed or crowned, and having 
herself passed without the pale of rivalry, she is 
made the confidante of many delicate distresses, 
especially if she be a discreet person such as I. 
It will be seen that I have had more opportunities 
for seeing life and human nature as they really 
are than are usually afforded to the ladies of the 
creation. I have been long among my fellow- 
creatures “ taking notes,” and am determined to 
“ prent them,” publishers permitting, and public 
approving. To this bold step I am urged neither 
by “ hunger, not request of friends,” but by a 
notion, new-found though somewhat of the latest, 
that I can make better stories out of the raw 


material of real life, than some that I see in type; 
nay, I confess I should not be very much surprised, 
some short time hence, to find myself a very re¬ 
markable woman, possessed of talents of a high 
order, and the sought for by all publishers. 

Under the spell of the afflatus , (by which term 
our poor ignorant ancestors doubtless meant to in¬ 
dicate an unusually protuberant bump of self¬ 
esteem,) I feel inclined to prose a little before I 
tell my story. Indeed, I have always remarked 
that an author bestows his tediousness most 
abundantly in the first volume ; but so soon as 
the last skein of the plot is unravelled, he hastens 
off, conscious that he has no longer a peg on 
which to hang the reader’s attention. Tale-read- 
ere, to use an old-maidenly illustration, very much 
resemble my sleek brown cat. So long as I hold 
in view, but out of her reach, some tempting 
morsel of flesh or fish, she patiently watches all 
my motions ; hut as soon as she has swallowed 
my dainties, the ungrateful quadruped turns her 
back on me, coils herself up, and takes unto her¬ 
self a comfortable nap. 

As, however, I have unwillingly acknowledged 
that there cannot be a matrimonial catastrophe to 
the tale of which I am the heroine, I must not 
hold my gentle reader too long by the button or 
bracelet, but proceed to solve its own mystery, 
namely, how I, living so long among the brisk 
and gallant Emeralders—once young and pretty 
—still rich and witty—and having had suitors ad 
tibitum, should, in this present year of grace, 
write myself an old maid, instead of an old wife. 

To begin. I will first give you a brief sketch 
of my birth, parentage, and education. I was 
born in the lovely city of Dublin. My father was 
an eminent physician and benevolent man. My 
mother and he had been taught different roads to 
heaven, and as neither would quit the accustomed 
track, they entered into a compromise, which was 
made the more readily, as our family contained 
equal portions of the fair and the unfair sex. In 
consequence of the said treaty, my mother and her 
two daughters rolled safely and easily along the 
loyal rail-road of the establishment, while my 
father, with his two sons, crept stealthily along 
the Pope’s proscribed by-paths. At an early agef 
my sister Julia, who was two years my senior, 
and I, were sent to Mrs. Primer’s boarding-school, 
to receive what, fifty or sixty years ago, was con¬ 
sidered fashionable education. In those days of 
samplers and spinets, setting up a piano was con¬ 
sidered as strong a step as setting up a carriage 
in those who were not born to the manner. Dust¬ 
men and coalheavers were not then esquires, nor 
were their daughters pianistes, nor their sons 
poets. The mammas of that age might go to 
school to the babes of this. There were then no 
infant universities, there were no astronomers in 
swaddling clothes, no mathematicians in petti¬ 
coats. There were no albums, no nerves, no 
writing made easy ; there was more knitting and 
fewer blue-stockings, more spinning and fewer 
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, spinsters, more love and less learning, much fun 
and no philosophy; in short, as the old ballad 
says, 

Now is now, and then was then. 

When I recall the happy years I passed under 
Mrs. Primer’s dull and gentle reign, I feel a strong 
temptation to become lackadaisical, and run into the 
style of young gentlemen laboring under the first 
access of poetic fire and fury, as thus —“ Days 
of my youth, ah ! whither have ye fled ! Why 
am I left alone and broken-hearted in the cold, 
hollow, cruel world 1 ’T is true I smile and 
mingle in their sports, and shallow worldlings 
deem that I am even as they. They know not 
that my heart is blighted—withered—crushed— 
they know not that the light laugh rises from 
despair.” 

I have often thought that if these miserable 
smilers were closely questioned, they would be 
brought to reply with the old hypochondriac in 
the farce, “ 0 yes! I eat well—drink well—sleep 
well; but that’s all—that’s all, I assure you.” 
But how well soever the pathetics may suit a 
young gentleman with a fine Roman nose, a brow 
—(forehead is a term too gross to indicate the 
summit of his ethereal countenance)—a brow of 
marble whiteness, and locks of raven darkness ; 
yet an old woman ordering her wings, and soar¬ 
ing off to cloud land, would be more absurd than 
picturesque; besides, I must take care to avoid 
getting on stilts, from which, in the progress of 
my narratives, I should be often obliged to hop 
down with more agility than gracefulness. The 
natural footing on terra firma is the best on 
which to mingle in the varied dance of life, 
whether the measure lead us through the merry 
jig, the graceful waltz, or the solemn minuet. 
My pen has many tales of many moods to tell, 
each of which shall hare a separate chapter, long 
or short, in my album, and be distinguished by a 
suitable title; but I must hasten, if I can, over 
those introductory portions of it which relate to 
myself and my own family. - 

I shall not dwell On my school days. Every 
one calls them the happiest of his or her life; but 
does not the chief part of that happiness arise 
from delighted anticipation of the untried pleas¬ 
ures of the world ! Mrs. Primer’s school was a 
large one, arid contained many pretty, interesting 
girls, some of whom I met in after life ; but of 
others I soon lost sight in the intricate mazes of 
society. Two only, of all these companions, I 
will particularly mention here, as their subsequent 
historios are worthy of record, and were, in some 
sort, connected with my own. 

The first of these was Jessie Logan, a lovely 
little Scotch girl. When she came to school she 
was dressed in deep mourning for her mother. 
She was very pale and fair, and her almoat inces¬ 
sant tears betokened an affliction much deeper than 
is usually felt at her age, which was about nine 
years, the same as my own. Every child in the 
school was interested by her sorrow, and loaded 


her with kindness ; but I was her selected com¬ 
forter, and in a short time her confidante. I shall 
never forget the sadness and surprise I felt on 
hearing Jessie’s simple tale. It was to me the 
very first revealment of the darker and rougher 
passions of mankind. Reared amid caresses, and 
domestic harmony, I knew nothing of hatred, still 
less of family discord and violence, and the tears 
that I mingled with Jessie’s, sprang not only from 
pity, but from terror, at this, the first glimpse I 
had as yet had of the hideous aspect of wicked¬ 
ness. 

For almost as many years as Jessie could re¬ 
member, she and her mother, though living in the 
same house, kept apartments secluded from the 
rest of the family, and never saw her father’s 
face, except in anger. They trembled to hear his 
step ; for he never came that he did not revile, and 
seldom that he did not strike his unfortunate wife. 
On such occasions he accused her of some crime, 
the nature of which the child could not compre¬ 
hend, biit which the unhappy lady always denied 
with solemn words and tears. About a month 
before her death the cruel husband came to her 
apartment late one night, highly excited with 
wine. Jessie had been asleep, but awoke at his 
entrance, and lay tremblingly still. Every word 
of the short bat bitter dialogue was repeated to 
me by the child, whose acuteness had been pre¬ 
maturely developed by painful sympathy with her 
mother’s sufferings. 

“ So, madam, I trust time passes pleasantly in 
your solitude.” Then, gnashing his teeth, “ Ah! 
—wretch—wretch—what a ruin have you made 
of my peace!” 

“ O ! Richard, do not be cruel to me ! I am 
very weak and ill. I shall not trouble you long, 
and I would fain part in peace.” 

“ Ay, that is your cant. Always pretending 
that you are dying. Vilest of women, it is my 
death you hourly pray for.” 

“ NevCr, unkind husband, never did I wish the 
death of any living creature, except indeed my 
own ; and for that, may Heaven forgive me, I have 
longed, O how earnestly!” 

“ Ay, since you lost your pet; but not before. 
Deception that you are, and always were, I loved 
you better than soul or body, but you——- Tell 
me truly,” and he approached her with menacing 
gestures, “was not your whole heart another's 
when you married me ! Speak, or I will murder 
you.” 

“ Alas ! the day, it was—it was.” 

“ Fiend, in the likeness of ah angel, is that my 
answer!” and he grasped her small throat ill his 
nervous hand, nor did he relax his fatal hold, till 
Jessie’s appalling cries had brought Mrs.-Logan’s 
favorite attendant to her assistance. She was then 
conveyed to bed, from which, in less than a month, 
she was carried to her grave. Her death, and a 
letter which she wrote him a few days before, 
converted the rage of the Wretched husband into 
remorse. In compliance with her mother’s dying 
request Jessie was sent to Ireland for her educa- 
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tion ; and her father added his strict orders that 
she should wear the deepest mourning until he 
should send for her home, which he did not pro- 
pose till she had reached her fifteenth or sixteenth 
year. I mention these particulars here, because, 
a few years afterwards, I unexpectedly received 
an elucidation of the causes of Mr. Logan’s do¬ 
mestic unhappiness. 

My other favorite school-fellow was eight years 
younger than myself. Our affection, which was 
more like that of a mother and her child, than of 
school-mates, commenced in this manner. 

One day, during school hours, as I was in the 
reception paTlor, singing and practising on the 
guitar, a lady and gentleman entered, accompanied 
by a little girl, and desired to see the principal of 
the school. Tho gentleman was a tall, noble¬ 
looking person, his wife a very young creature, of 
exquisite, but of evidently foreign beauty, and the 
child a most charming fairy of about five years, 
more like the Bister than the daughter of her 
^youthful mother. Her fair brown hair, long, 
silken, and elaborately curled, hung, graceful as a 
veil, round her plump little shoulders; her deli¬ 
cate fairness seemed drawn from her father, and 
her singularly dark and brilliant eyes were minia¬ 
ture copies of her mother’s. Her infant cheek had 
the soft, rich pink of the moss-rose, and so en¬ 
gaging a figure did the little cherub present, that 
I could not avoid kissing her little merry, cherry 
lips, though the next moment I blushed at my own 
forwardness. But the proud, fond mother was 
pleased, and addressed me in Italian. I pleaded in¬ 
capacity, for, though I had an Italian master, my 
progress had been as slow as a fly-coach in the 
seventeenth century. She then spoke broken 
English mixed with French, inquired if I were a 
pensionnaire, and recommended her cher enfant, 
Melanie L’Estrange, to my kindness. Mrs. Primer 
coming in, I was obliged to withdraw, but when, a 
few days after, Mrs. L’Estrange brought the little 
Melanie to reside among us, she asked to see the 
Bchool-room, and taking me apart, begged a few 
minutes private conversation with me in the gar¬ 
den. She then informed me that her husband, 
who was in tho army, had been ordered abroad; 
that she was to accompany him, but that they were 
afraid to expose their child’s health to the vicis¬ 
situdes of climate which they must themselves 
expect to undergo. Then turning suddenly to 
me, she said, “ Vous etes Catholiaue. Mademoiselle 
O'Donnell, n ’ est ce pas?" 

I, of course, replied in the negative. 

"Ah, quel doomage?" sighed the gentle bigot. 

“ But, madam,” I rejoined, for I saw she was 
about to withhold the expected confidence, “ I trust 
you -will not, therefore, hold me unworthy your 
esteem.” 

“ Non, chbre demoiselle, but you will not do this 
which I wish. Ma chlre Melanie has so much of 
youth, that she will forget les priircs de notre 
sainte bglise; many young misses will mock her, 
and ma pauvre petite will become a heretique." She 
then asked whether there were not some “ bonne 


demoiselle Calholiquc," who might become the 
keeper of the little Melanie’s conscience. I told 
her that there was not one such in the school, but 
promised myself to guard her religious liberty. 

In consequence, I took the little papist under my 
protection ; but, indeed, it was little required, for 
Melanie’s religious observances, to which she ad¬ 
hered with a stTietness remarkable in a creature so 
young and so vivacious, excited curiosity rather 
than ridicule. Sometimes, indeed, they would 
smile, but always with good-nature, when the in¬ 
fant penitent would smite her breast with her tiny 
hand, and confess herself a most grievous sinner, 
or when, on any surprise or alarm, she would cross 
herself and ejaculate “ Sancta Maria!” or “ Sancta 
Anastasia!” Every evening she used to sing the 
service of the Virgin, “ to procure,” as she said, 
“her papa and mamma a safe voyage and happy 
return.” The foreign words, and the sweet music, 
caught all our fancies, and many a young scion of 
Protestantism joined the little siren in warblintr 
strains mat mittier never sanctioned. 

Dear Melanie ! what an interesting, what a no¬ 
ble creature she was, whether as child or woman ! 
A person in which “ nature’s own sweet and cun¬ 
ning hand” had blended the best of Irish and 
Italian beauty, and a heart and soul to which one 
country contributed mirth, and both tenderness and 
genius. Her story will be found wortli the telling, 
and it will be a pensive pleasure to me to record 
her trials ; they were nobly borne, and, therefore, 
I may not call them bitter; but this is not the 
place or period to detail them, and I must not an¬ 
ticipate. 

When I had attained my fifteenth year, I left 
Mrs. Primer’s with a light heart and unstuffed 
brain, equally guiltless of sin and grammar. Julia, 
being so much my senior, had left school two 
years before, and was now a reigning belle and 
beauty. She had already made me her confidante 
in an affaire du cteur, which I thought so very 
interesting that I determined to have one of my 
own the very first week I should emerge from the 
school-room. 

In the interim, however, a cross old bachelor 
uncle, Mr. George Hannan, arrived from India 
with a largo fortune, and insisted on having me to 
live with him. My mother, who knew his temper, 
and did not yet know mine, hesitated, from a fear 
that he would spoil my disposition, but was at last 
prevailed upon by his promise of making me his 
heiress, and by his taking a house in M——- Square, 
next door to her own. 1 had often heard my mother 
speak of this brother as a being spoiled by early 
indulgence—possessing the warmest heart and 
loving all in whom he was interested with wild 
fervor, but the slave of a passionate temper, often 
inspiring fear where he most wished for love. 
She said his early manhood had been clouded by 
an unfortunate attachment, which, after embitter¬ 
ing many years of his life, at last drove him into 
exile. He had been my sponsor in baptism, and, 
at his request, I was named after his beloved mis¬ 
tress. I often tried to learn who this lady was, 
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or why my uncle’s attachment to her was unfor¬ 
tunate, but my mother replied, “ that I was too 
young to understand the story.” This only sharp¬ 
ened my curiosity, and I determined to learn it, if 
possible, from my uncle himself. Certainly it 
appeared for a long time highly improbable that I 
should ever do so. He was, indeed, the very 
crustiest old gentleman I have ever met with ; and 
you were obliged to penetrate through a husk as 
rough and strong as that of a cocoa-nut, before you 
could discern the overflowing milkiness of his in¬ 
nermost heart. I was very happy, but often very 
angry, while I lived with him. There was some¬ 
thing very flattering to so young a girl in the 
pomp with which I was surrounded, and in the 
unlimited command of money which I possessed. 
But then, it was very provoking to be scolded vo¬ 
ciferously for such nightly crimes as snuffing out 
a candle, pinching his monkey’s tail, or leaning 
the weight of rose leaf too heavily on his gouty 
toe. His grondatorj' organs were certainly strongly 
developed, and many a rebellious toss I gave my 
saucy head while they were in full diapason. I 
soon began, indeed, to find that I had a great taste 
for liberty, and a natural abhorrence of tyrants, 
among the first of whom I mentally classed my 
respectable uncle. 1 was, besides, a little bit of 
a Tartar myself, though in a quiet, lady-like way. 
Accordingly, I espoused the cause of the oppressed, 
vindicated the offending menials, and sagely at¬ 
tempted to convince an angry man of the unreason¬ 
ableness of his anger; but I only succeeded in 
drawing down the lightning on my own daring 
head. At last, he threatened to rescind his tes¬ 
tamentary dispositions in my favor, but I was in¬ 
vulnerable, armed in proof by my contempt of 
money. It would be well if all the champions of 
liberty could say so much. 1 became eloquent 
with lofty scorn of the vile yellow dross. “ No, 
sir ; to weakness, to age, or to sorrow, I might and 
would bend, but before my own interest—never ! 

I shall leave you, sir, since I cannot please you. 
You will find many who will fawn, and flatter, 
and tremble at your frown, but I will not be one 
of them. Were I rich and you dependent the case 
would be different; then, indeed, I would strive 
to bear with your humors.” 

The rich and desolate love to find a disinter¬ 
ested heir : thus they often disappoint their toad- 
eaters, and reward those who have neglected them. 
My uncle saw that if I could be brought to bear 
with him, it would be for his own sake. He was 
also afraid of losing me, and from henceforward 
evidently struggled to restrain the turbulence of 
his temper' in my presence. My occasional ab¬ 
sences, however, served as so many safety-valves, 
which prevented the pent-up choler from abso¬ 
lutely choking him ; and I sometimes caught him 
bestowing certain very energetic pedal and manual 
commentaries on negligent or impertinent servants. 
The constant forbearance which was requisite to 
keep this resolution I found a most salutary dis¬ 
cipline for my own temper, and as my uncle’s 
good qualities became gradually known to me, I 
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formed a very warm attachment to him. When, 
however, I looked upon the burly proportions of 
his figure and his wrinkled and often fretful coun¬ 
tenance, red with other redness than of beauty, I 
often thought, “Cato’s a proper person” to be 
the hero of a love-tale. 

“ I have been thinking, Lily, that had I always 
encountered spirits as resisting as yours, I might 
this day have been a happier and a better man. 
My poor, lost Lily, could she have been firm as 
you, soft as herself, what a perfect creature she 
had been!” 

I eagerly seized this opportunity of soliciting 
his confidence, and drew my chair closer, in ex¬ 
pectation of his compliance, but he declared that 
he could not enter into a viva voce detail of his 
faults and sufferings, but promised to write it for 
me ; and, as I knew from his letters that he pos¬ 
sessed a fluent and ready pen, I was even better 
pleased to have it in this form. As I am upon the 
subject of my uncle, I think I had better tran¬ 
scribe his manuscript here, lest, should I defer it, 
the gentle reader might require to be reminded of 
the old gentleman’s existence. 

uncle george’s story. 

Oh, Waly, Waly, gin love be bonny, 

A little while when it is new; 

But when it is fluid, it woxeth cauid, 

• And fades awa’ like morning dew. 

Experience, though the most valuable, is the 
most despised, product ot Human jaoor. uur 
friends and neighbors offer us theirs gratis, though 
they have themselves suffered long in its acqui¬ 
sition ; but we will accept of none that is not the 
purchase of our own toil and tears. Still it is 
not wholly useless to record those instances where 
human passions and faults, not fate, have wrought 
out human misery. In this belief, I will recall 
sorrows which time has softened, without obliter¬ 
ating any, even the minutest trace. 

I will not commence the confession of my errors 
by imputing any share of them to my beloved 
mother, who strove, though with too feeble and 
too fond a hand, to check that impetuosity of tem¬ 
per, which has been the main cause of every sin 
and every sorrow of my life. There is little in 
my existence to interest, except that period of it 
in which I acted as the evil genius of one far 
dearer and more worthy than myself. To this 
period, therefore, I shall limit my details. 

I met Miss Montgomery, for the first time, at a 
subscription ball in the rotunda. She was chap¬ 
eroned by her aunt, a lady with whom I was 
slightly acquainted. I would fain indulge myself 
in a description of her charming face and person, 
but I know that when finished, I should turn from 
a commonplace catalogue of eyes, hair, height, 
and shape, which might delineate fifty other women 
as well, but which would not convey the slightest 
image of the picture in my heart. Words can no 
more describe the varying shapes and shades of 
beauty than they can explain to one born blind 
how “ star differeth from star in glory.” Alas ! 
it had been well for poor Lily Montgomery if her 
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mild and modest beauty had never met my gaze or 
won my heart. On that, the very first evening of 
our meeting, I devoted myself to her worship. 
Worship I may call it, for my love soon became 
a wild and passionate idolatry, and as such I doubt 
not it was punished. I resolved, with all the ve¬ 
hemence natural to me, that she, and none other, 
should be my wife. I neither knew nor cared 
what were her rank, circumstances, education, or 
who her relatives. I saw that goodness and love¬ 
liness were legible in every lineament., and these 
were all I valued. There was, indeed, one con¬ 
sideration that made me pause and tremble : this 
was the fear that the pearl of price, her virgin 
heart, might be already bartered. Her tender 
age, however, (she was scarce seventeen,) and the 
blushing bashfulness of her general manner, re¬ 
assured me; for I have always remarked, that 
women whose affections have set up their rest in 
some chosen haven, regard all other men with an 
abstracted indifference equally remote from timid¬ 
ity and boldness. My almost extravagant homage 
could not escape the charming Lily’s observation. 
I danced with nono but her. When she danced 
with another, I stood by and gazed my soul away; 
and when she sat I hovered near, like an attendant 
spirit. The gay and numerous company flitted 
before me like a gallery of moving pictures, but 
my eyes still sought the one pure, fair face, fliat 
alone seemed to me to bear the impress of the 
" hand divine.” 

The cheerful social intercourse maintained in 
this pleasant city between young people, facilitates 
a gentleman’s introduction to any young lady whom 
he may admire. By the exercise of a little in¬ 
genuity, I became a guest and frequent visitor at 
Mr. Montgomery’s, a prosperous silk mercer in 
Dame street. This man whom, were I not a 
Christian, I should hate witli all the bitter fervor 
of which my soul is capable, was upright in his 
dealings, but of a gloomy, tyrannical temper, and 
an inflexibility of will which had never been 
known to yield. His stern features never softened, 
except when gazing on his child, whom it was his 
pride to adorn with a magnificence that, in any 
place but Dublin, would have been considered 
above her rank. 

Mrs. Montgomery was a kind, quiet woman, the 
mere echo of iier arbitrary husband. By his com¬ 
mand she underwent the fatigue of accompanying 
his daughter to places of amusement. He never 
went himself, but he loved that Lily's beauty and 
rich apparel should be seen and admired. He sel¬ 
dom discouraged any tolerably eligible admirer. 
The possibility of his daughter’s disposing of her 
heart without his sanction never even occurred to 
him; and it seemed to me that he gloried in the 
adulation which so many fine young men paid him 
for the sake of his fair child. Had not my heart 
been surprised by love, while pride was asleep, I 
should have scorned an alliance with a mercer’s 
daughter. I ranked in the higher class of mer¬ 
chants, and had a long struggle between false dig¬ 
nity and necessity, before I could prevail on my¬ 


self even to enter that class. My family was as 
honest, and almost as poor, as that of a Spanish 
hidalgo; but as I was beginning to prosper in 
business, I was gradually shaking off that silly 
1 dislike of trade which is too prevalent among the 
Irish gentry. Such petty distinctions are always 
lost in love’s republic. Lily was not to me the 
mercer’s daughter, she was the queen of iny fate, 
tho mistress of my happiness, and Ihe slightest 
symptom of even her indifference would have been 
more terrible to me than the heaviest sentence of 
any earthly tribunal. The demonstrations of my 
sincere and lively passion were in time repaid by 
a deep, but silent attachment on her part. It 
seemed impossible for her to give her feelings 
voice, and it was not till grief had destroyed timid¬ 
ity that passion found a language. When I spoke 
of applying to her father, she anxiously implored 
me to defer it, as I now believe from a fear of my 
failure, and a desire of watching a favorable oppor¬ 
tunity, but, as I then feared, from wavering affec¬ 
tion. 

1 had been seized with a sharp and dangerous 
indisposition, which confined me for a week. Mrs. 
Montgomery had every day sent her servant to in¬ 
quire for me, and this politeness I fondly imputed 
to Lily’s solicitude. Impatient to see her, I has¬ 
tened to Dame street, the very first day I was able 
to leave my bed. She was alone in the drawing¬ 
room, when I entered. Surprised out of her re¬ 
serve by grief at the paleness of my countenance, 
she ran towards me, both hands outstretched, and 
yielding to a tenderness, deepened by my danger, 
burst into tears. Transported by this strong, in¬ 
voluntary proof of love, I pursued my advantage, 
and obtained her consent to an immediate applica¬ 
tion to her father. That hour, which J became 
assured that I possessed her undivided heart, was, 
I need not say, how joyful. I looked on it as the 
beginning of happiness—alas ! it was almost the 
end of it; first doubts, then tears, and, lastly, a 
wretched, wretched certainty succeeded. That 
very day I laid my proposals before Mr. Mont¬ 
gomery. He stopped my professions of regard by 
an inquiry into the amount of my capital. I thought 
this but reasonable, and made a candid statement 
of my circumstances and prospects. The latter 
were better than the former, but neither had much 
attraction for cupidity. Mr. Montgomery’s man¬ 
ner was cold and unsatisfying ; he did not accept, 
but neither did he reject, my suit. He spoke of me, 
though, to my face, in the deprecating style of a 
bargain-maker. I had embarked in some brilliant, 
but hazardous speculations, the fate of which a year 
would determine. On their success his consent to 
my marriage with his daughter was to depend. 
Meantime I was permitted to visit as usual. Only 
conceive the cruelty of suffering his daughter to 
become attached under such circumstances. But 
I verily believe it was only a pretence, for I had 
not been so blameably absurd as to risk the stabil¬ 
ity of my regular business on these contingencies; 
even in case of failure, I should have enough to 
satisfy moderate desires. But I saw, with scorn 
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I saw, that I was to bis caressed or spumed in | 
proportion to the iow or high fortunes of succeed -1 
ing suitors. Relying on Lily’s disinterested love, j 
I consented to wait the probationary year, and, 
careless of consequences, gave myself up to the, 
enjoyment of the halcyon days of courtship. , 

After a few months had elapsed, a formidable , 
rival, at least in Mr. Montgomery’s eyes, ap¬ 
peared. He was a young and wealthy Scotchman, 
who visited Ireland three or four times a year on 
business, and of whose commercial worth Mr. 
Montgomery was well assured. He had man¬ 
ifested unequivocal admiration of Lily, but I took 
care to pay her such attentions as should lead him 
to believe her preengaged, and he rotiirned to 
Scotland without declaring himself. The hope 
that he would do so, however, had already caused 
Mr. Montgomery to look askance upon me—-a ca¬ 
price which I bore with much impatience. 

One evening I had obtained permission to attend 
Lily and her mother to a public assembly. By 
agreement, I went before tea, in order to spend 
the early part of the evening with them. My dear 
girl was already adorned for the ball when I en¬ 
tered. Her dress was, I remember, a pale blue 
brocaded silk, her ornaments pearls and white 
roses. I was in high spirits, and rallied her on 
the depression of hers, so little accordant with the 
gayety of her attire. Ah, me! they were truly 
prophetic, although the result of superstition. I 
believe I have not mentioned that she was of a 
most imaginative temperament, the veriest thrall 
to her own fantasies, a dreamer of dreams, and an 
observer of omens. I had often rallied her on this 
peculiarity, but warm and solemn fancies derive 
so much pleasure from superstitious feelings, that 
they often wilfully encourage them. In her, how¬ 
ever, they were combated in some degree by firm 
religious principles, and she seldom, as in the 
present instance, suffered them to prey upon her 
spirits. 

“ 0, George, I have had such a strange, such a 
frightful dream!” 

“ And what was it, my queen of lilies and 
roses? A frightful dream must indicate some¬ 
thing pleasant; for dreams, you know, go by con¬ 
traries.” 

“ It is not so much the dream itself, as the 
strange presentiment of evil it has left upon my 
mind, that afiects me. I am sure you will think 
me weak, but perhaps when I have told it, I may 
be able to shake off the impression it has made. I 
thought I was in St. Patrick's cathedral, alone, and 
at midnight. I heard unearthly voices Whispering, 
‘Poor thing, poor thing! she is coming among 
us.’ And I knew that they were ghosts, telling 
my doom, and, looking up, I saw, through the 
gloom, the wafture of their white robes as they 
passed the narrow apertures in the friar’s walk. 
Suddenly, at the further end of the long aisle, ap¬ 
peared a huge mirror, shining, as it were, by its 
own light, in which I saw my own figure, from 
head to foot, dressed in long, black garments, my 
hair streaming loosely over my shoulders, and my 


face pale as ashes. Then I thought I fell on my 
knees to pray, but, instead, found myself borne 
along with inconceivable swiftness, and when the 
motion ceased, I was standing beside you, at the 
foot of a lofty altar. My father was standing at 
the top, and was, I thought, about to unite.us, 
when, instead, he came towards me, and began to 
bind my hands and feet with black cords. Look¬ 
ing back, I saw a deep dark grave close to me, and 
called to you for help, and yon came nearer, but 
instead of releasing me, you assisted my father to 
throw me into the horrid grave. My struggles 
and dreaming grief awoke me, but I cannot recall 
the terrible vision without a shudder.” 

Such was the solemn earnestness of eye and 
voice with which she spoke, that I, for a moment, 
shared the infection of her visionary fears, but un¬ 
willing that she should perceive it, I said, gayly, 
“ This is a charming dream, dearest. It shows 
that yon will be too cruel in delaying my hap¬ 
piness, and that your father and I will join in bind¬ 
ing you with the sweet and snowy bands of Hymen. 
Why, Lil, I thought you better skilled in dream¬ 
er’s lore, than to be ignorant that death means 
marriage, and black white,” 

She smiled incredulously, and, hearing Her 
father's step, moved, as it were, instinctively away 
from me, and busied herself about the tea-equipage. 
Mr. Montgomery had this evening learned the 
failure of a Dublin house, by which he was a con¬ 
siderable loser, and was, in consequence, in very 
bad humor. As, however, his general manner 
was somewhat morose, I, not observing him close¬ 
ly, perceived no change. He talked as much as 
usual, and the conversation, by some mischance, 
led to the national oharacter of the Scotch and 
Irish. One would think that this was not a very 
dangerous topic between two Irishmen. Almost, 
however, before I was aware, it became a masked 
battery on either side; under cover of which he 
vented his dissatisfaction with his daughter's Irish 
lover, and I my jealousy of her Scotch one. Poor 
Lily, who saw the biting sarcasm evident in both 
our countenances, joined playfully in the conver¬ 
sation, supporting now one, and now the other 
party, endeavoring to turn it into jest. 

“ Now, I am sure, papa, you do not like to deal 
with the sawnies, coming back, perhaps, a dozen 
times before they will buy anything, saying, 
‘ Weel, sir, will you no throw off the odd sliul- 
lins?' ” 

He did not even smile at her playful attempt to 
mimic the Scottish dialect, but replied, “ Yes. 
child, I do like to deal with them, for, at least, 
they pay what they promise; Our gay Dublin 
gentlemen would scorn to haggle. They are off 
hand, clever fellows, little solicitous about the 
price of goods for which they never intend to pay. 
I wish we had fewer fide coats, and more hard, 
honest men than are to be fourid among our Dub¬ 
lin popinjays, from whom the Lord deliver me and 
mine !” 

I was deeply stung by this manifest sneer at me, 
and at the elaborate elegance of my gala dress. 
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My quick temper was already in a flame. Lily, 
who saw the angry flush overspread my features, 
and Who knew, by the tinge of ghastly white steal¬ 
ing over her father’s cheek and lip, that his dark 
spirit was slowly rousing itself to some act of tyr¬ 
anny, glided unobserved behind his chair, and, 
raising her white arms, Btretched her clasped 
hands towards me, while her eyes said more elo¬ 
quently than her words, “ For my sake forbear!” 

I was a wretch to disregard her mute prayer. 
But what is so selfish as anger? Secure of her 
Jove, and despising her father’s gold, I indulged 
my temper at the cost of her peace. I replied, 
tauntingly, and with marked emphasis, “ Yet I 
trust, that even under these despised fine coats, we 
should find few hearts base and mean enough to 
traduce their fatherland.” 

“ Doubtless they will, Sir Knight Errant, do 
nothing so base as to tell the truth. They will 
only drink, and dress, and cheat their creditors, 
and swagger, and bully, and beat out the brains 
that shall dare to think that they are swindlers and 
spendthrifts. They will not give their country a 
bad name, but they will sell their countrymen. 
Our much lauded Hibernians have not earned even 
the poor praise of standing by each other; we all 
know the adage, ‘ Put one Irishman on a spit, and 
you will find another to turn it.’ ” 

■ “And 1 vow to Heaven !” said I, with ungov¬ 
ernable transport, “ that did all Irishmen deserve 
it as weJl as you, I would myself become a turn¬ 
spit.” 

I rose as I spoke, and so did he. “ I think,” 
he said, with treacherous mildness, “ that you, Mr. 
tiarmanj somo time since proposed honoring my 
daughter with your hand. Since, however, your 
regard for me is of so fiery a nature, I beg in her 
name to decline, now and forever, the proffered 
condescension. Permit me, sir, to request that 
you will now leave my house, and never again en¬ 
ter it.” 

“ Your house I shall certainly leave, with all 
alacrity, but my right to your daughter's heart 
and hand I will, assert in face of heaven and 
earth.” 

“ As you please, sir. And, let me tell you, 
the sooner you assert your rights in heaven, the 
greater my content.” 

I had reached the door, choking with rage, 
when I : heard Lily murmur low and brokenly, 
“ Oh, most unkind, most cruel George, you have 
destroyed us both !” 

I looked back. Our eyes met, and my heart 
sank with an ominous foreboding, as I encountered 
her wild, upbraiding glance. Her father seized 
and shook her violently, exclaiming, in hoarse, 
suppressed accents, “ What! minion, do you dare 
to weep for the insolent wretch who could so gross¬ 
ly insult your father ?” 

I returned to rescue her from his grasp ; but 
before I could reach her, she screamed out, 
“ Leave us instantly, if you would not have mo 
hate you,” 1 obeyed her then, when my obedi¬ 
ence was of little avail. The fatal mischief was 


already a-foot. Reason soon returned, under the 
sobering influence of the cool night air, but I 
strove to deaden the growing sense of self-blame, 
by persuading my conscience that all was for the 
best, and that passion had, once in my life, be¬ 
friended me. For I did not doubt my power to 
persuade Lily to a clandestine marriage, in which 
case, my happiness would be much accelerated ; 
while, but for the pain I knew it would give my 
bride, I would have rejoiced at the breach between 
her father and me, as it promised to free me from 
his society. Thinking it possible that her father 
might insist on her fulfilling her original inten¬ 
tion of going to the ball, I went there to seek her, 
but she was absent. Her aunt, however, was 
there, to whom I related the circumstance, and 
implored her to procure me an interview with 
Lily at her house the ensuing day. This she 
promised. 

When, however, I hastened there at the ap¬ 
pointed time, instead of Lily, I found a brief note 
in faint, unsteady characters. It ran thus :— 

I am made miserable for life. An awful imped¬ 
iment is placed between us. My aunt will give 
you particulars. I will not reproach you. Your 
sufferings will, I fear, be cruel as my own. As 
soon as I can go abroad I will see you at my aunt’s; 
but, O ! dearest, dearest, George, it must be for a 
last farewell. 

Agonized by apprehension, I learnt from her 
aunt that, as soon as I had left his house on the 
preceding evening, Mr. Montgomery walked qui¬ 
etly up to his own room, and returned in a few 
minutes, bringing with him the large family Bible, 
upon which, with shocking impiety, he vowed the 
most appalling curses upon his daughter, should 
she ever, either before or after his death, unite 
herself to me. His unfortunate child fell into a 
long and death-like fainting fit, and had since con- 
tirfued very ill ; but my informant added, that 
such was her brother-in-law’s inflexible obstinacy, 
that he would see his child die by inches rather 
than revoke his horrid imprecations. This I did 
not doubt; but I could not believe that Lily would 
sacrifice her own love and mine to a few words of 
wicked breath. I was sure I could convince her 
that curses recoil upon the heads of the guilty ut- 
terers, and cannot roach the innocent. I could not, 
however, avoid owning to myself that there was 
something shocking to human nature in the idea 
of a parent’s curse, and I vainly wished that I had 
restrained my turbulent temper. 

It was an entire fortnight before I again saw 
the gentle girl, and then how wan, how wasted, 
yet how more than beautiful she looked ! Never 
before was she so kind, so tender. Her soft and 
uncomplaining love overflowed in tears and words 
of eloquence ; but nfever shall I forget her gaze 
of horror when I proposed to her to elope with 
me, and brave her father’s baneful curse. She 
needed not to speak, that one glance told me that 
I had lost her forever. My reliance on her yield¬ 
ing nature was misplaced. She was indeed wax 
in the hands of her stern father, and of all who 
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sought thoir own will at the price of her peace ; 
but from what she considered crime, she revolted 
with irresistible strength. 

But, although compelled to resign all hopes of 
bringing her to my views, I determined that no 
earthly power should prevent my seeing and con¬ 
versing with her. Accordingly, by her aunt’s 
connivance, I occasionally met her there. Things 
went on in this state of hopelessness for a few 
months, when I was one day stunned with a re¬ 
port that Miss Montgomery was about to be mar¬ 
ried. I flew to her aunt, and learnt, to my utter 
consternation, that the detested Scotchman had re¬ 
turned ; and perceiving that I no longer visited at 
her father’s, had made his proposals, and was 
strenuously supported by her father. “ And he 
will force her to accept them!” I exclaimed, in 
a frenzy ; “ he has only to cuTse her into compli¬ 
ance. And is she then not only lost to me, but 
given to another t O1 that I should have given 
my happiness into the keeping of a creature so 
tame and unresisting!” 

I had not seen Lily for some weeks, and I found 
it almost impossible to procure an interview; while, 
on every side, I heard of the eligible match which 
the beautiful Miss Montgomery was about to make, 
and several of my own intimates unconsciously tor¬ 
tured me with such observations as, “ Why, Har¬ 
man, I once thought you would yourself be the 
happy man—but mutabile feemina.” 

At last, maddened by uncertainty and jealousy, 
I wrote to Lily, demanding, rather than entreat¬ 
ing, an interview ; and threatening, in case of re¬ 
fusal, to brave all hazards, and visit her at her 
father’s. This had'the desired effect. She came. 
I addressed her with constrained calmness. “ Is 
this true, Lily, that I hear of you ? Are you 
faithless, and is all our hapless love forgotten ?” 

“ Oh! that it were forgotten, or that it had 
never been, or might from henceforth cease *to 
be!” 

“ Cruel girl! And can you wish that our 
great love should cease ?” 

“ Can I do otherwise when, a week hence, 1 
must be the wife of another !—when, a week 
hence, even the dark remembrance of that love 
will be a crime ?” 

A dizzy faintness seized me at this stunning in¬ 
telligence ; I sank back in my chair speechless, 
tearless, almost unconscious. I was first roused 
from this torpor of affliction by seeing Lily cast 
herself at my knees. She took my chill, motion¬ 
less hands in hers, and her bright tears fell fast 
and heavy upon them while she spoke. “ 0! dear¬ 
est George, do but hear how I have been wrought 
upon. My father declared (and none who knew 
him could doubt that he would keep his word) 
that if I did not marry Mr. Logan, he would sell 
all that belongs to him; and leaving my mother 
and me to our fate, would go to some foreign land 
where we should never see him more ; and this 
he would also do if, by any confession of reluct¬ 
ance or of prior attachment, I should induce the 
gentleman to withdraw his proposal. J withstood 


his threat—0 ! George, indeed I did withstand it, 
for my inmost soul loathed the thoughts of mar¬ 
riage with another than you ; but my good, ten¬ 
der mother knelt to her unworthy child. Yes, 
with tears and anguish she knelt to me, and 
prayed me not to part her from the husband of 
her youth—the father of her child. She adjured 
me not to put asunder those whom God had 
joined.” 

“ And, Lily,” I replied, “ has not God joined 
us! Have not our hearts been united in Ins 
sight!” 

“ Ah! what is our imaginary union, who, 
eight months since, were strangers to each other, 
compared to the sacred nuptial bond cemented by 
the joys and sorrows of twenty years!” 

“ Then I am to understand,” I Baid, my tem¬ 
per again rising, “ that, of your own free will, 
you cast me off, and marry with another!” 

“ Surely you do not call it free will to be re¬ 
duced to an alternative so frightful. Heaven 
knows how gladly I would exchange lots with 
you. You need not wear a mask. You are not 

obliged-Oh ! my heavenly Father,” she added, 

casting her streaming eyes upwards, “ how shall 
I go through this dreadful—dreadful task?” My 
fierceness melted before her overwhelming grief, 
and I in turn attempted to comfort her. Alter a 
short pause she said abruptly, “ George, my dream 
is accomplished. This fatal marriage is the grave 
of the vision, and 0 ! is it not too true that you 
have helped’ my father to cast me into it ? Had 
your ill-temper not caused the breach, he must 
have waited the result of your speculations ; and 
had you retained your place near me, Mr. Logan 
would never have addressed me. Your specula¬ 
tions have been fortunate, you tell me, but it is 
now too late—too late ! The dream is accom- 
plished .” Conscience, ” the solitary seer in the 
heart from whose eye nothing is hid,” pleaded 
guilty to every word of the indictment. I was 
silent, and she proceeded. “ I would not heed¬ 
lessly reproach you, but you must feel that you 
owe me some atonement. Let it be this. Give 
me back my promise, forgive and bless me, and I 
may yet know a melancholy peace on this side 
the grave.” 

Distracted at the thought of losing her sweet pres¬ 
ence and society forever, I stipulated, as the terms 
of my consent, that she should promise to receive a 
visit from me once each year of her life. She 
refused this strenuously, until I protested that 1 
would attend at church and forbid the banos, even 
should the consequences be death to me and ruin 
to her. She then reluctantly consented ; I wrote 
out the promise that she might conceive the higher 
idea of its solemnity. She wept bitterly as she 
signed it, saying, “ These violent spirits sway me 
at their will; but I tell you, George Harman,” 
she added, rising with dignity, “ I tell you, in the 
spirit of prophecy, that days will come when you 
will mourn and repent in your heart of hearts for 
this act of tyranny.” Alas! alas! she did in¬ 
deed speak in the spirit of prophecy. 
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Despite her displeasure, she parted from me 
with lingering tenderness and assurances of ever¬ 
lasting friendship—-she would not say love. 

I did not see her again till I saw her in her 
bridal dress, a decorated victim. I had discov¬ 
ered the church in which the ceremony was to be 
performed, and could not resist the morbid desire 
I felt to witness it. By bribing the sexton, I was 
suffered to screen myself behind the curtains of 
the organ-loft, from which I bad a full view of 
the bridal-party. In thinking of the scene since, 
or, rather of Lily’s appearance in it, for I saw 
none but her, I have always recalled a verso of 
an old ballad describing a bride. 

And when she cam into the kirk, 

She shimmered like the sun ; 

The belt that was about her waist 
Was a’ wi’ pearles bedone. 

I strove to catch the bride’s responses, but the 
silvery tones were lost in weeping. Once, when 
all was over, I saw her fixed and lifted eye gleam 
with an expression of unutterable misery, and for 
a moment I lost all consciousness of my own be¬ 
reavement in painful pity for her unmerited af¬ 
fliction. 

It was in the month of June, just one year after 
Lily’s marriage, that I embarked for Scotland. 
On arriving there, I hastened to the neighborhood 
of Mr. Logan’s summer villa, where Lily was 
then residing. I put up at a small inn in a 
neighboring village, and wrote to her, reminding 
her of her promise, and requiring to know when 
and where it Would be fulfilled. Her nurse, 
whom she still retained about her person, brought 
me her brief and indignant answer. 

“ Unrelenting persecutor ! I see you are de¬ 
termined to exact the full penalty of your bond. 
I thank you for thus changing my former regard 
into fear and resentment of your conduct. You 
shall not cross my husband’s threshold in his ab¬ 
sence, and without his knowledge. Since I must 
meet you, it shall be on the beach between seven 
and eight o’clock.” 

I repaired to the sea-shore long before the ap¬ 
pointed hour. It was a lovely and secluded scene. 
A broad firm beach of yellow sand edged the blue, 
boundless ocean, which was the only object visi¬ 
ble, the view of the surrounding country being 
shut out by shelving rocks. The distant hum of 
rural voices, and the low dirge of the everlasting 
waters, hushed my warring passions, and lulled 
me into a dreamy patience while I awaited the 
arrival of her whom I still madly loved. To¬ 
wards eight o’clock she appeared at the upper ex¬ 
tremity of the little bay, accompanied by her ven¬ 
erable nurse. Leaving her seated on a rock at a 
little distance, she advanced towards me with an 
ease and loftiness of carriage I had never before 
seen in her. The descending sun shone on her 
bright pale features, “ severe in youthful beauty.” 
I felt that she was changed and sanctified since I 
had seen her last. New and holy hopes had 
dawned upon her. Though still a child in years, 


she was now a mother and a matron, the mistress 
of a family, and the guardian of its peace and 
honor. I felt that I dared not address the of¬ 
fended wife as I had the tender and tearful virgin, 
and for a moment I repented that I had disturbed 
the serenity which she had evidently attained. 
She spoke first, and without any courteous greet¬ 
ing. 

“ Let me know in brief, Mr. Harman, what 
you propose to yourself by such an interview as 
this.” 

The coolness of her tone and manner thrilled 
every nerve with anguish, and I exclaimed bitter¬ 
ly, “ Heartless, unfeeling girl, why did I squan¬ 
der my affections on such a mere automaton 1 Is 
then one hour, out of the many thousands the 
year contains, too much to give to pity for the 
misery you have caused !” 

“ That 7 have caused ! but I will not recrim¬ 
inate. I will show you the state of my heart, in 
hopes that when you know it, you will cease to 
torture me. I will reveal it to you, as clearly as 
it is revealed to Heaven; I will go back to my 
wedding-day. My husband imputed my wild 
grief to my separation from my parents. All 
that the most considerate tenderness could suggest 
was done to solace me ; still no answering ten¬ 
derness repaid his care. Often, in the very 
height of my selfish indulgence of sorrow, my 
heart smote me when I saw the cloud of disap¬ 
pointed affection steal over his honest countenance. 
The pang of conscious ingratitude is a dreadful 
pang. I could not endure it. I prayed incessant¬ 
ly that God would tear from my heart the sinful 
love so deeply rooted there; I seconded my 
prayers by my own best endeavors, and I suc¬ 
ceeded. It is my firm belief that none ever so 
Strove in vain. Now I do indeed love my hus¬ 
band as, before Heaven, I promised to love him; 
and but for your persecutions, I might enjoy a 
calm and happy conscience.” 

Maddened by the irresistible conviction that she 
no longer loved me, my passion was, if possible, 
increased by mingled adoration and envy of the 
angelic mind that could so nobly reconcile inclina¬ 
tion to duty. Exasperated by her praises of her 
husband and censure of me, I was deaf to her urgent 
and even humble entreaties that I would cease to 
molest her. Then, finding petitions vain, she de¬ 
clared that she would no longer consider her prom¬ 
ise binding, wrung from her, as it was, by terror, 
and that she would never again meet me. But I 
knew too well howto subdue her gentle spirit; I 
vowed that, if she would not willingly meet me, I 
would visit her openly at her house in her despite 
and in her husband’s, and bade her beware, lest by 
such a step she might be made a widow or her 
husband a man-slayer. Aware of my resolute and 
restless character, she submitted to necessity, and 
the hour being expired, she parted from me in anger 
and in tears. Would to Heaven she had rather 
braved the utmost my vile temper could inflict! 

For a long time these annual meetings continued, 
and every year during that time poor Lily lost one 
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of her beloved infants. Before they had learned to 
lisp her name, almost before they could distinguish 
her by the first sweet recognitory smile that glad 1 
dens a mother’s heart, they were successively cut 
off. These repeated bereavements her superstitious 
fancy ascribed to a deserved judgment on her clan¬ 
destine interviews with me. In vain I represented 
that our conversations were such as might be pub¬ 
lished to the world with honor to her, and that they 
were all that enabled me to endure a miserable 
being; still, the mystery, the secrecy with which 
they were attended, wounded her tender conscience. 
Her youngest and only child, Jessie, I think it was 
called, had lived several months, and gave promise 
of a healthful constitution, when, at the usual time, 
I paid my visit. Anxiety and fear had thrown the 
fond mother into a low nervous fever, as the period 
of my coming approached. She was confined to 
her bed when I arrived, and sent her nurse to in¬ 
form me of her inability to see me, and to intreat 
my forbearance, at least, this year. I complied, 
and the event seemed to justify her former fancies, 
for her child continued to live. I myself began to 
fear that uneasiness of mind, fostering an inherent 
delicacy of constitution, might be the remote cause 
of her trying calamities. Touched with compassion, 
and doubting the permanence of my favorable dis¬ 
positions, I resolved to put it out of my own power 
to harass her further by going to India. Accord¬ 
ingly, I wrote to her, stating my determination to 
quit these kingdoms on condition that she would 
permit me to take a last farewell of her. I received 
her joyful, grateful assent, and we again met, for 
the last time on earth. 

She sat beside me in a small recess formed by the 
rock, considerably above the beach, and almost on 
a level with the adjoining valley. As I gazed on 
her faded cheek and altered eye, I rejoiced that I 
had agreed to her wishes before it was too late. 
Misjudging fool! it was already too late. She 
spoke to me more kindly than she had ever done 
since her marriage ; yet I perceived that she was 
solicitous to shorten the interview. When about to 
leave me for the last time, she held out both her 
hands to bid me farewell. I seized and pressed 
them to my lips and heart, shedding sadder, but 
purer and sweeter, tears than any I had ever known. 
Suddenly a sharp tread rung upon the rocks above 
us, and, before I could look round or recognize the 
intruder, I received a pistol-shot in my right arm. 

“ Base villain!” shouted the infuriated Logan, 
“ has it not reached your wicked heart? Oh! for 
another weapon!” 

The wound I had received rendered me faint but 
hot insensible. Lily remained motionless as the 
rock on which she sat. I saw with horror and in¬ 
effectual remorse the fatal effects ,of my passionate 
and selfish conduct. I valued not my life* could I 
but restore my hapless victim.to her husband’s iCon- 
fidence. I .attempted to explain, to state the simple 
truth; as well might I have! talked to the raging 
sea. Some officious, but, perhaps, well-intentioned 
person Jiad acquainted him with our correspondence. 
He had hastened up from town and witnessed what 


he thought an assurance of his wife’s attachment 
to me. He knew I was once her admirer; he had 
heard that we had met often since, and he found 
me now at her feet, her hands clasped in mine. 
These things had an aspect black as guilt could 
wear. 

He furiously demanded instant satisfaction. 1 
refused it; I submitted to be called coward; I was 
patient now, when patience availed so little; inex¬ 
pressible contempt for me seemed to restore his self- 
possession ; he turned from me as from a reptile 
unworthy hatred, and folding his arms, looked 
sternly into the face of his mute, but heart-stricken 
wife. “ For you, fair serpent, you shall live as 
long as Heaven will let you. From this day I de¬ 
vote myself to your punishment. The world shall 
not know your shame, for your shame is mine and 
my child’s; you shall live under my roof, but you 
shall neither know peace nor rest; my ears shall 
be deaf to your prayers, my eyes shall be blind to 
your beauty. I divorce you from my heart hence¬ 
forth and forever. Penitence may serve you in 
another world, but I am no God, that I should for¬ 
give so black a wrong as this.” 

The mistaken, but not, therefore, less miserable 
man, after uttering these words with almost.mania- 
cal vehemence, rushed down the rocks towards the 
beach. Lily rose to follow him, saying to me in a 
changed, hollow voice, “ Are you much hurt, un¬ 
happy man 1” 

“Ay, to the heart’s core with vain remorse. How 
you roust hate me!” 

“ No, oh no, indeed, you are not more guilty 
now than you were five minutes since, when I 
called you my friend. Bo still my friend,, and to 
prove it, leave these kingdoms instantly. You have 
my pity, for your misfortunes have far outweighed 
your crimes; farewell, and may God bless you! 
My prayers shall follow you to. the ends of the 
earth.” 

Ah! noble and tender heart that never yet was 
pierced, but it gave forth balm. 

She hastened after her husband, fearless in her 
innocence, and in her noble simplicity convinced 
that truth had but to speak and be believed. Her 
low but clear tones were borne to me by the balmy 
evening breeze. 

“ Dear Richard, what frenzy is this? Am I not 
your own loved and loving wife ?” 

“ Fawning hypocrite, begone ! Dare not to 
touch me!” 

“ Richard, as I hope to meet my heavenly judge, 
I am innocent in thought—in word—in deed.” 

“Devil! but I will not kill you. I will not put 
you out of pain. My revenge shall be as deep and 
lasting as my torments,” He threw her slight, 
clinging form from, him with a violence .that pros¬ 
trated her on the sand ; then, racing his hand men¬ 
acingly towards me, cried, “Pitiful poltroon! if 
Scotland holds you to-morrow, the earth shall be 
rid of you or me before to-morrow night.” 

Having said this, he strode out of sight. Faint 
with grief and loss of blood, I sat listening to Lily’s 
convulsive sobs as she lay on the spot where her 
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unhappy husband had cast her. I dared not ap¬ 
proach to offer assistance. At last she arose, and 
waving her handkerchief to me in adieu, pointed to 
the sea in intimation of her wish for my departure, 
then proceeded slowly towards iter changed and 
melancholy home. 

In less than a month after, I was on my voyage 
to India. I had been there five or six years, when 
I read in an old newspaper that—“ Lily, wife of 
Richard Logan, died of a lingering disease, esteemed 
and lamented by all who knew her.” 

I wrote to my sister, requesting her to learn from 
her nurse the particulars of Lily’s death, and of her 
husband’s treatment of her. She did so, and the 
intelligence infixed still more deeply the deadly 
arrows of remorse. Logan kept hut too fatally his 
vow of vengeance. His incomparable wife, loving 
him sincerely, and compassionating a mistake which, 
with her usual heavenly indulgence, she considered 
an ample apology for his worst harshness, tried 
every feminine, every affectionate art, to win back 
his esteem and love. With trembling solicitude 
she adorned her lovely person, in hopes to catch 
one favoring glance, she sent humble and loving 
messages by the lips of their only child, but he was 
immovable—nay, savage. Doting on her as he had 
done, he was slung to madness by the fact, which 
she could not deny, that she had married him while 
her heart was mine; and he laughed to scorn her 
assurances of after love for him, knowing, as he 
did, that she had privately continued her former 
acquaintance w ith me. Still he was careful of her 
reputation, and perhaps it was with the intention 
of accounting to the world for his changed conduct 
to her, that lie rushed at once into habits of intoxi¬ 
cation. Perhaps lie might have originally encour¬ 


aged them as a refuge from painful thought, but 
they gained strength ; and when, shortly before her 
death, his once loved wife wrote him a long, excul¬ 
patory letter, imploring forgiveness and a last em¬ 
brace, he was incapable of reading or comprehend¬ 
ing it. She died (and terrible to her it must have 
been so to die) unpitied and deserted ; and the love 
and justice which she had so long and vainly craved 
were lavished without measure on her memory. 

There is no need “ to point the moral” of my 
tale. All may read it in my childless, hopeless, and 
unhappy old age. It was perhaps more the fault 
of another than my own that I lost the object of my 
early affection ; yet even then happiness was not 
placed beyond my reach. When the impassable 
barrier was placed between my lost love and me, 
had I left her alone with her destiny, she would 
soon have made it a happy one. For myself, ab¬ 
sence, and the dcatli of hope, would have been the 
death of passion, and I might, in time, have made 
another and more fortunate choice. But I spent 
the prime of manhood in madly cherishing an attach¬ 
ment which finally drove me into exile, haunted by 
a remorse which left no space for gentler passions. 

It may seem strange that being so conscious of 
the source from which my misfortunes have sprung, 
I should still yield to the transports of a temper 
which render me a plague to myself and to my 
friends. To this I can only reply that age, and 
sorrow, and disease, are sorry sweeteners of a tem¬ 
per that was not sweet even in the “ morn and liquid 
dew of youth.” 

Youths and maidens, if you would choose a wife, 
if you would choose a husband, let temper be your 
first—second—and third consideration. 
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THE ARISTOCRACY OP NAMES. 


Our readers are awaro that the strange thesis has 
been maintained before now that 11 private vices are 
public benefits;” and somo may have wondered at 
the despornto ingenuity which could work evil 
into good by (lie simple rulo of multiplication. 
But we livo in a world of seeming anomalies; 
and however difficult thoir reconciliation may be, 
there is no doubt that the errors of individuals aro 
overmastered in their collective tendency, and that 
we all, good, bad, wise, and foolish aliko, coope¬ 
rate unconsciously, in llio great work of human 
progress. 

As a familiar illustration of what we mean—the 
philosopher smiles nt tho enthusiasm of tho vulgar 
in their aspirations ufkor an undefined and undefin- 
able good they call tho Genteel; but the philoso¬ 
pher may smile on, for the wisdom of tho learned 
Thoban is foolishness. Such aspirations aro tho 
beginning of all refinement. Thoy load, it is true, 
to the perpetration of innumerable caricatures; but 
these in time correct themselves, or aro corrected 
by collision, till every day somo individuals, rising 
gradually above tho mass, ascend into the region 
of true taste—or what is takon for such by tho 
present generation. And what is true of individu¬ 
als, is true of nations, and of society at large. The 
history of manners and costume, or, so to speak, 
Fashion, is tho history of virtue and intelligence. 
How many revolutions have we passed through, 
before reaching our present simplicity of attire 1 
And how many horrors have wo enoountered, 
before subsiding into our presont condition of com¬ 
parative charity and peace 1 Our contemporaries 
are bettor, as well as better dressed, than their 
ancestors; and our posterity will bo better, and 
better dressed, than ourselves. Already our women 
have more elegance, and less buBtle; and already 


our men have grown ashamed of their pig-tailed 
coats, not a thread of which will snrvivo for their 
heirs at law. Already, in liko manner, do we 
begin to pick up little thieves and beggars from the 
streets, to imprison them in sohools, instead of con¬ 
taminating them in jails; to turn them to knowledge 
and industry, instead of confirming them in igno¬ 
rance and crime; and to load them on to public 
usefulness, rather than the hulks and tho gallows. 
Condemn not, therefore, the vulgar-genteel, any 
more than our ancestors, for, like the latter, they 
aro pilgrims on tho road, and their very crrorB aro 
paths that load to truth. 

But there is ono thing in tho general bearing and 
tendency of tho present age towards tho Genteel 
which is a liltlo puzzling—not that wo think the 
thing unnatural or improper in itself, but we cannot 
well see in wliut way the result is to benefit society. 
Gaudy or ill-matched colors betray a mental strug¬ 
gle, which may end in advancing the individual in 
the path to taste; and a control,however rude, of 
tho language and movements of the body, may iu 
like mannor result in nn approach towards polite¬ 
ness. But of what utility in our social progress is 
the present chronic revolution in proper nameB? 
Supposo, for instanco, tho wholo race of Smiths 
got on to writing thoir name Smyth, or oven reach 
tho tie vlus ultra Smytho, cut lonol Smytho is 
not intrinsically better than Smith; it is only more 
uncommon ; and every advanco tho multitudinous 
tribo makes in this direction defeats its own object. 
If Smytho were a good, or a beauty in itself—if 
it were the beau ideal of Smith—that would bo 
another thing; but it does not even make tho 
name a dissyllabic—it leaves it the same short, 
squat, ruturicr word as ever. Nothing, in fact, 
can bo done for Smith but giving it an amiable 
prename, or, better still, a title. Sir Sidnoy Smith, 
for instanco, lias a decidedly aristocratic sound; 
and.this has no dependence upon its personal asso¬ 
ciations, otherwise Adam Smith would bo recog¬ 
nized as tho legitimate chief of the clan. Without 
a prenamo at all, Count Smith, and Baron Smith, 
so common on tho continent, aro highly respectublo; 
and if a suggestion had been adopted, which was 
kindly and happily made, on tho occasion of the 
marriage of an Irish beauty of the nnmo with a 
scion of Italian royalty, Smith would lmvo become 
one of tho most distinguished patronymics iu tho 
kingdom. Tho mnlch alluded to was reckoned a 
mesalliance on the part of tho lover, who was ac¬ 
cordingly threatened to bo discarded by his family; 
and ho was theroforo advised to confer upon the 
name of his lovely bride his own title, and call 
himself Prince Smith. 

But even a prename nlono may bo of great ad¬ 
vantage. There is ono of tho novels of Miss Edge- 
worth—we forget which—in which a gentleman of 
the name of Harvey figures as the horo. Harvey ! 
Only fanoy John, Peter, or even William Harvey as 
tho hero of a novol I But Miss Edgeworth was too 
woll acquainted with the philosophy of namos to 
commit such a blunder: she made tho individual 
Clarence Harvey; and the napio has never to this 
day been objected to ovon among tho female teens. 
Our own attention was first attracted to the impor- 
tance of names by the cose of an adventuror in 
London whom wo know personally. Ho wsb a 
countryman of the Princess Smith alluded to, and 
had come up to push his fortuno in the musical line. 
Boing really a person of fair abilities, be obtained 
a few pupils, and had oven a couple of liltlo songs 
published by the music-aoHere; but it would not do. 
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He did not mnko enough to keep his family, (for he 
had brought his wifo and child with him,) and 
when want bogun to stare them in the face, and 
pinoh too, as well as stare—he at length made up 
his mind, though with many bitter regrets/ to go 
baok to Connaught. What could he do I Nobody 
cared about songs'by R. A. R—; and to this day 
thoir merits remain an impenetrable mystery. We 
were in the mtisio shop when ho Was closing the 
publishing transaction, and he had occasion to sign 
his name—we fear not to a receipt. The publisher 
stared at the dooument, in which the signature was 
given at full length, and then at him. 

“ R. A.!” cried ho. “ Why, your name is Ralph 
Abercromby!” 

“ You may say that. Was n’t it after the gineral 
I was christened?” 

" Goodness gracious! Ralph Abercromby! Why 
did yoii not mention this before? And are you 
really 6fFnow—with n fortune in that name?” 

Sure it’s tinfio to be off, when I have paid the 
fare, and forgotten the rint. Bad luck to the name! 
If the initials have brought is to this, would n’t the 
rest of it have starved us entirely?” 

" The man is an ass!” mused the publisher aloud, 
as our friend flung out of the shop. " But Ralph 
Aberoromby R——! that nnmo would have carried 
him through, if he had brayed worse than adonkoy!” 

Sometimes it is considered advantageous to give 
one's name n foreign air; as if we were valuable 
exotics naturalized in tho country, but still looking 
brown and yellow, as it were, in honor of our 
origin. Thus plain Miller is homely and sturdy 
(though not overly honest) till it is improved into 
Muller; but when this again becomes Mulder, it is 
quite a molendinary ouriosity. Wo fancy Mr. Miih- 
ler was some centuries ago Herr Mulder, and we 
long to ask him, When did yon come over? This 
expression, by tho way, come over, is very capti¬ 
vation. Borne came over with tho Saxons, some 
with tho Normans—it matters little which; the 
thing is to get back one’s origin till it is lost in the 
morning twilight of history; and the breadth of the 
ocean counts to our imagination like an additional 
space of time. A foreign miller, besides, is a more 
poetical personago than an English miller. In 
England, gentry of this profession may be thieves, 
fas it UBed to be tho fashion to renresont them.) 
but abroad they ara banditti; and in Germany, some 
of the wildest scenes that followed the Thirty 
Years’ War, were enacted in a mill. Most people, 
in fact, havo a strong objection to names that are 
associated with the vulgarities of n common trado. 
An aspiring Mason, by simply doubling tho s, so 
as to make himself Masson, laughs at detection ; 
although a Tailor has loss facility of escape—and 
more need of it; lie tries Taylor, and probably 
shakes his hoad ; then the other syllable, Tnilour; 
find if still appalled by tho horrors of the name, ho 
makes it, as a last resource, Taiiyour. 

. But there are other associations still more fright¬ 
ful, as in the Scotch name Boag, which is identical, 
at least in sound, with that of the insect called by 
the English, bug. The desporato efforts made here 
by the hereditary victims ani truly alarming. Some 
write the word Bogie; but finding that they havo 
thus got into the spiritual world, they rush madly 
into Bogue, and somotimos Boog. When a name, 
on tho other hand, has a meaning complimentary 
to its possessor, the grund desideratum is, to make 
it as plain as possible. Thus Archibald is some¬ 
what equivocal as it stands; and it is neatly ahd 
decisively modernized into Archbold. Frequently 
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the only fault complained of is tho want of euphony 
—as in Muoklewhatm Somebody says, in the 
Wavorloy novels, that ho could hot think Venus 
beautiful if announced iti a drawing-room'a* Mls& 
Mac-Jupiter. What would he thinlf, then, if pre¬ 
sented for a quadrille to Miss Muoklewham ? But 
thanks to tho taste of the times, tho name is nearly 
obsolete, and our fair partner is now Miss Moikle- 
ham. 

■ A,familiar object, even when its associations are 
good, is not approved of for a name. ; Burn (a 
stream) was sought to bo made a little grander, by 
being given in the plural, Burns; but personal 
associations, as we have already obsorved, having 
no effect in this species of mania, some diverged 
into Burnes ; while others, determining to sever 
definitively all Connection with poetical immortality, 
called themselves BhrneSs. Mill, in like manner, 
was made Mills, and was then sunk entirely in 
Milne; ahd Home'became Hume; and Hume, 
Hulme. John, oh the same principle, is plurallzed 
Johns, and this made into Jcnnes, and Jones. 

But personal associations are only ineffective 
when modern. It iacohsideTed a great attainment to 
get back Cumrhing to its probable origin; Comyng; 
and those who are not satisfied with elongating 
Graham into Grahame, rest with delighted pride 
upon tho Celtic Graeme. The colors, wo need 
hardly add, are always sought to bo washed oift. 
White becomes Whyte, and is then entirely oblite¬ 
rated in Wight; and Brown, after passing through 
the intermediate Browne, relinquishes its identity 
in Broun. 

In all these, transformations the aim is the same 
—distinction. Wo wish to divoroo oursolves from 
things common and vulgar, and fancy—oddly 
enough—that wo in somo measure accomplish this 
by misspelling the name we havo received from our 
parents. We once knew an instance, and rather 
an instructive ono, in which this nominul distinction 
was carried progressively on with the advanco of 
tho fortunes of the individual. His original name 
wos Cuningham; and he was born in a etniion in 
which people think very little, and frequently know 
very little, about their patronymics. Ho was an 
errand-lad and porter in n drapor's shop in one of 
tho larger towns on the west coast of Scotland, 
and being a smart fellow, was on somo occasion 
promoted to a station behind the counter. This 
Was a great advancement for tho errand-lad, and 
he became all on n sudden prodigiously genteel. 
What first put it into his head, it is hard tossy; 
but certain it is, that a little twirl at tlio end of his 
written name subsided gradually into an e, and at 
last, to all intents and purposes, ho was Mr. Cuning- 
hamo. In two years after this consummation, ho 
was left very unexpectedly the sum of .£200 by a 
distant relation, and Mr. Cuninghamo determined 
to retire from his employer’s counter, and take ono 
of hiei own. While looKing out for a proper plaeo 
for his intended establishment, anew change occur¬ 
red in his name corresponding with the expansion 
of bis ideas in other respects; and he became now, 
to the great surprise of nis acquaintance, Mr. Coyn- 
inghame. But it so happened that, before he had 
quite fixed upon a Bite for nis " warehouse,” he wos 
quito fixed himself in admiration of a young lady, 
tno heiress of a tallow-chandler; and as sne was 
mhoh struck with his person, and tho uncommon 
gentility of his name, he abandoned his present 
pursuit, and laid siege to her os the more promising 
speculation of tho two. In tho course of nis court- 
snip a new change occurred in his name, and ho 
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was now Mr. Coynynghame. It is supposed that 
this was in homage to the taste of the heiress; 
arid the supposition receives some color iVom the 
faot, that after she proved faithless, ho knocked out 
iridigiiaiitly tho additional y. It was not so easy, 
however^ to place himself in other respects in statu 
quo. His capital was by this time nearly all gono; 
and after a dreadful struggle with his pride, he was 
compelled to step behind the counter onco more as 
the shopman of another. With a stern philosophy, 
he signalized Ids fall by the sacrifice of the remain¬ 
ing y .• but the Furies wero not yet appeased. The 
great monetary crisis took place at this time, which 
reduced most of tho establishments in tho town, 
and among a multitude of others, threw Mr. Cun- 
inghanqe out of work. His remaining funds were 
quickly exhausted. What was to bo done! He 
had the good sense to take a porter's employment 
again, and became once more plain John Cuning- 
haiti. 

In this history wo seo movoment without pro¬ 
gress. Tho mistake was to suppose that a change 
of position rendered a chango in tho namo an advan¬ 
tage, or that any additional dignity could bo dorived 
from spelling it with one letter instead of another. 
It was very proper for tho porter to abandon his 
jacket in favor of a coat when ho became tho 
shopman; but a namo is no indication of rank, any 
more than rank is an indication of virtue. After 
ail, we believe tho moat frequent revolutions in 
names have been tho result of mere accident, such 
as the ignorance of tho parties of the myBtory 
of orthography, and the disregard in which bucIi 
niceties wore hold before tho Inngungo had attained 
its present fixed and regular form.— Chambers' 
Journal. 
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It is needless to say after entering so largely into a description of Lady Gor¬ 
gon, that her husband was a little, shrivelled, weazon-faccd creature, eight inches 
shorter than her ladyship. This is the way of the world, as every single reader 
of this periodical must have remarked; for frolic, love delights to join giants and 
pigmies and pigmies of different sexes in the bonds of matrimony. When you 
saw her ladyship in flame-coloured satin, and gorgeous toque and feathers, en- 
tering the drawing-room, as footmen along the stairs shouted melodiously, Sir 
George and Lady Gorgon, you behold in her company a small withered old gen¬ 
tleman, with powder and large royal household buttons, who tripped at her el¬ 
bow as a little weak-legged colt does at the side of a stout mare. 

The little general had been present at about a hundred and twenty pitch-bat¬ 
tles on Hounslow Heath and Wormwood Scrubs, but had never drawn his sword 
against an enemy. As might be expected, therefore, his talk and tome were 
outrageously military. He had the whole army-list by heart—that is, as far as 
the field-officers—all below them he scorned. A bugle at Gorgon Castle always 
sounded to breakfast and dinner: a gun announced sunset. He clung to his 
pigtail for many years after the army had forsaken that ornament, and could 
never be brought to think much of the Peninsula men for giving it up. 'When 
he spoke of the duke, he used to call him “ My Lord Wellington—I recollect him. 
as Captain Wesley .” He swore fearfully in conversation—was most regular at 
church, and regularly read to his family and domestics the morning and evening 
prayer; he bullied his daughters, seemed to bully his wife, who led him whither 
she chose ; gave grand entertainments, and never asked a friend by chance ; 
had splendid liveries, and was as dull, stingy, pompous, insolent, ennging, lll- 
tempered a little creature as ever was knowh. 

With such qualities you may fancy that he was generally admired in society 
and by his country. So he was: and I never knew a man so endowed whose 
way through life was not safe—who had fewer pangs of conscience—more posi¬ 
tive enjoyments—more respect shown to him—more favours granted to him than 
such a one as my friend the general. 

Her ladyship was just suited to him, and they did in reality admire each other 
hugely. Previously- to her marriage with the baronet, many love-passages had 
passed between her and William Pitt Scully, Esq., the attorney, and there was 
especially one story, apropos of certain syllabubs and Sallv-Lunn cakes, which 
seemed to show that matters had gone very far. Be this as it may, no sooner 
„ , . , „ , , , _ „ , _ did tEe general (Major Gorgon he was then) cast an eye on her, than Scully’s 

Of the Loves of Mr. Pcrhiis and Miss Gorgon and of the Two Great Factions fiv(J years fabric of love was dashed to the ground. She cut him piti- 

in the TowiiOf Oldborough. lcssly, cut Sally Scully, his sister, her dearest friend and confidant, and bestowed 

“My dear, John,” cned Lucy, with a very wise look indeed, it must and bcr y person upon the little aide-dc-camp at the end of a fortnight’s wooing, 
ishall be so. As for Doughty street, with our means, a house is out of the ques- j n tbe course 0 f tune, their mutual fathers died ; the Gorgon estates were muni¬ 
tion. We must keep three servants, and aunt Biggs says the taxes are one-and- Climbere( } _ patron of both the seats in the borough of Oldborough, and occupant 
twentvnoimdsnveflr.” Paradise ro'v of one, Sir George Grimsby Gorgon, baronet, was a personage of no small un- 

’ portancc. 
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-twenty pounds a year. 

•“1 have seen a sweet place at Chelsea,” remarked John; 

No. 17,—f-arden—greenhouse—fifty pounds a year—omnibus to town within a 
mile. 1 ” 

“ What, that I may be left alone all day, and you spend a fortune in driving 


He was—must we confess it 1—a Tory ; and this was the reason why Wil¬ 
liam Pitt Scully, Esq.,of the firm of Perkins and Scully,deserted those principles in 
which he had been bred and christened; deserted that church which he had frequent- 


tbackward and forward in those horrid breakneck cabs ? My darling, I should die , , , ,, , c . u , i , 

_-U.1V r tnnw T niit von noi vonrsolf'that tbo road cd,for lie could not bear to see Sir John and my lady flaunting m their grand pew; 


", j- r r . i. T , T i v j j ca.ior uc couia not near to see oir joun ana my iaciy iiaunung m uiuir gra.nu puw; 

there—die of fnght I know I should. Did you not . say yourself that the road j ^ adopted thc conventicle, and became one of the most 

-wasi not as yet t , an a j 1C " onsets an re zca ] ous and eloquent supporters that Freedom has known in our time. Scully, 

•ful tipsy Insn bncklayem 7 Would you hill me, John 7 of thc llouse of 4 S enllv and Perkins, was a dangerous enemy-in five years from 

,, •! ° j ’ 7) ■ fit R-nd^f 'tw votinrr Person viVitentlv that marriage, which "snatched from the jilted solicitor his heart's young affec- 

suddenly round he waist, said .rapping[Ac h*I °f that young person wolcntly ; sjr £ G found thst he m J ust actU al!y spend seven hundredponnds 
apnst his waistcoat,-” myda-arlmg, don t say such things even m joke. If I k ’ ^ tw0 ° seats> ° At the ncxt dc0 , 10!1 B Ubcrd sct llp against Hainan, 

objected to the chambers, lt is only because you, my love, with your birth and J & { cj htccn ^ ” the rc : tct , d 

connexions, ought to have a house of your own.. The. chambers arc quite large Scutl J mcan attornc> :__ was actaa l b . the first member for Oldborough, Sir 


enough, and certainly quite good enough for me."’ And so after some more sweet 
parley on thc part of these young people, it was agreed that they should take up 
their abode, when married, m a part of thc house, number one hundred and some¬ 
thing, Bedford-row. 

It will he necessary to explain to the reader, that John was no other than John 
Perkins, Esq., of the Middle Temple, barrister at law, and that Miss Lucy was 
the daughter of the late Captain Graham, and Marianne Biggs, his wife. The 
captain being of noble connexions, younger son of a baronet, cousin to Lord X-, 
•and related to the Y. family, had angered, all his relatives, by marrying a very 
silly pretty young woman, who kept a lady’s school at Canterbury. She had six 


George Grimsby Gorgon, Baronet, being only thc second ! 

The agony of that day cannot be imagined—the dreadful curses of Sir George, 
who saw fifteen hundred a year robbed from under his very nose—the religious re¬ 
signation of my lady-—the hideous window-smashing that took place at thc Gorgon 
Amis, and the discomfiture of the pelted mayor and corporation. The very next 
Sunday, Scully was reconciled to the church (or attended it in thc morning, and 
the meeting twice in the afternoon) and Doctor Shorter uttered the prayer for 
ther high court of parliament, his eve—the eye of his whole party—turned to¬ 
wards Lady Gorgon and Sir George in a most unholy triumph. Sir George (who 
always stood during prayers, like a military man) fairly- sunk down among the 


hundred pounds to her fortune, which the captain lad. out in the purchase ofa hass 5 cUs> and Lad/Gorgon was heard to s'eb as audibly-ns ever did little hSadle- 


■sweet travelling-carriage and dressing-case for himself; and going 
his lady, spent several years in the principal prisons of Europe, in one of which 
he died. His wife and daughter were meantime supported by the contributions 


belaboured urchin. 

Scully, when at Oldborough, came from that day forth to church. “ What,” 

r T _•_r>; _ ,,_, - i„,i.,-. „r-‘i ' said he, “ was lt to him 1 were we not all brethren 7 ” Old Perkins, however, 

JermmaBi gs, who still kep thc lad) b bchool. kept religiously to the Squaretocs congregation. In fact, to tell the truth, this 

At last a. dear old relative—such a one as one reads of in romances—died and left * j v j i t j T t X ® ^ ’ rt 

subject had been debated between the partners, who saw the advantage ol court- 


Mrs. Gorgon never touched a shilling of her capital, for the very good reason that 
it was placed entirely out of her reach ; so that when she died, her daughter 
found herself in possession of a sum of money that is not always to be met with 
jn this world. 

Her aunt, the baronet’s lady, and her aunt, thc cx-schoolmistrcss, both tit W”” n I , J 7.~ , "_,, __,, ... 

wrote very pressing^invitations to her. and she resided with each for six months °' 7r ^ ° vec ^ coar fry has ever con s, , „habbv ex 

J v . . , , » T , ... . . , -I „. these, winch but too often degenerated into vice. It was votCQ a snaDDy cx- 

trval m England. Now for a second time sho had come to Mrs. B.ggs., these ’ Tal ra^nt in her barouche and four, and gladly became 


house has this-kind of power and connexion. 

Three months after this election came the races at Oldborough, and thc race- 
ball. Gorgon was so infuriated by his defeat, that he gave “ the Gorgon cup- 
and-covcr,” a matter of fifteen pounds Scully, ‘-although anxious,” as he 
wrote from town, ‘- anxious beyond measure to preserve the breed of horses for 


After her amval 

Carolinc-place, Mecklenburgh-squarc. It was under the roof of that respectable 
old lady, that John Perkins, Esq., being invited to take tea, wooed and won Miss 
Gorgon. 

Having thus described the circumstances of Miss Gorgon's life, let us pass for 
a moment from that young lady, and lift up the veil of mystery which envelops 
the deeds and character of Perkins. 

Perkins, too, was an orphan; and he and his Lucy, of summer evenings, when 
Sol descending lingered fondly yet about thc minarets of the Foundling, and 
gilded the grassplots of Mecklenburgh-squarc—Perkins. I say, and Lucy would 
often sit together in the summer-house of that pleasure-ground, and muse upon 
the strange coincidences of their life. Lucy was motherless and fatherless, so 
too was Perkins. If Perkins was brotherlcss and sisterlcss, was not Lucy like- 
-wise an only child 7 Perkins was twenty-three—his age and Lucy’s united, 
-amounted to forty-six; and it was to be remarked as a fact still more extraurdi- 
-uary, that while Lucy’s relatives were aunts. John's were uncles; Mysterious 
.spirit of love !—let us treat thee with respect and whisper not too many of thy 
secrets. The fact is, John and Lucy were a pair of fools (as every young couple 
•ought to bo who have hearts that are worth a farthing,) and were ready to find 
-■coincidences, sympathies, hidden gushes of feeling, mystic unions of the soul and 
what not in, every single circumstance that occurred from thc rising of thc sun 
to the going down thereof, and in thc intervals. Bedford-row, where Perkins 
. lived, is not very far from Mccklcnburgh-square ; and John used to say, that he 
felt a comfort that his house and Lucy's were served by the same muffin-man. 

Further comment is needless. A more honest, simple, clever, warm-hearted, 
soft, whimsical, romantical. high-spirited young fellow than John Perkins did not 
exist. When his father, Dr. Perkins, died, this, his only son, was placed under 
the care of John Perkins, Esq., of the house of Perkins, Scully, and Perkins, those 
■ -celebrated attorneys in the trading town of Oldborough, which the second part¬ 
ner, William Pitt Scully, Esq., represented in parliament and in London. 

All John’s fortune was the house in Bcdford-row, which, at his father’s death, 
was let out into chambers, and brought in a clear hundred a year. Under his 
uncle's roof at Oldborough, where he lived with thirteen red-haired male and fe¬ 
male cousins, he was omy charged fifty pounds for board, clothes, and pocket- 
money, and the remainder of his rents was carefully put by for him until his ma¬ 
jority. When he approached that period—when he came to belong to two spout¬ 
ing clubs at Oldborough, among the young merchants and lawyers’-clerks—to 
blow the flute nicely, and play a good game at billiards—to have written one or two 
-smart things in the Oldborough sentinel—to be fond of smoking (in which act he 
■wasdiscovered by his fainting aunt at three o’clock one morning)—in one word when 
. John Perkins arrived at manhood, he discovered that he was quite unfit to be an 
Attorney, that he detested all the ways of his uncle’s stem, dull, vulgar, regular, 
red-headed family, and vowed that he would go to London and make nis fortune. 
Thither he went, his aunt and cousins, who were all “ serious,” vowing that he 
■was a lost boy. When this history opens, John had been two years m the me¬ 
tropolis, inhabiting his own garrets ; and a very nice compact set of apartments, 
looking into the hack-garden, at this moment failing vacant, thc prudent Lucy 
Gorgon had visited them, and vowed that she and her John should there commence 
house-keeping. 

All these explanations are tedious but necessary; and furthermore, it must he 
-said, that as John’s uncle’s partner was the liberal member for Oldborough, so 
Lucy’s uncle was its ministerial representative. 

This Gentleman, the brother of the deceased Captain Gorgon, lived at thc pa¬ 
ternal mansion of Gorgon Castle, and rejoiced in the name and title of Sir John 
Grimsby Gorgon. He, too, like his younger brother, had married a lady beneath 
his own rank in life; having espoused thc daughter and heiress of Mr. Hicks, the 
great brewer at Oldborough, who held numerous mortgages on the Gorgon pro¬ 
perty, all of which he yielded up, together with his daughter Eliza, to ‘ the care’ 
of the baronet. 

"What Lady Gorgon was in character, this history will show. In person, if 
she may be compared to any vulgar animal, one of her father’s heavy, healthy, 
broad-flanked, Roman-nosed, white dray-horses, might, to the poetic mind, ap¬ 
pear to resemble her. At twenty she was a splendid creature, and though not 
•at her full growth, yet remarkable for strength and sinew: at forty-five she was 
as fine a woman as any in his majesty’s dominions. Five feet seven in height, 
thirteen stone, her own teeth and hair. She looked as if she were the mother of 
a regiment of grenadier-guards. She had three daughters of her own size, and 
at length, ten years after the birth of the last of thc young ladies, a son—one 
aon—George Augustus Frederic Grimsby Gorgon, the Fgod-son of a royal duke, 
■whose steady officer in waiting Sir George had been for many years. 


the patroness of the ball that was to ensue ; and which all the gentry and towns¬ 
people* Tory and Whig, were in the custom of attending. The ball took place 
on the last clay of the races—on that day, thc walls of thc market house, the 
principal public buildings, and the Gorgon Arms hotel itself, were plastered with 
the following, 

Letters from, our distinguished representative William P. Scully, Esq. 

, ^ <fc. <fc. 

House of Commons, Wednesday, Juno 4, 18— 

“ My dear Heeltap, 

“ Yon know my opinion about liorse-racing, and though I blame neither you, 
nor any brother Englishman, who enjoys that manly sport, you will, I am sure, 
appreciate the conscientious motives which induce me not to appear among my 
friends and constituents on the festival of the 3d, 4th, and 5th instant. If I, 
however cannot allow my name to appear among your list of stewards, one at 
least of the representatives of Oldborough, has no such scruples : Sir George 
Gorgon is among you. and though I differ from that honourable baronet on 
more than one vital point, I am glad to think that he is with you—a gentleman, 
a soldier, a man of property m the county, how can he be better employed than 
in forwarding the count*y’s amusements, and in forwarding the happiness of all 7 

“ Had I no such scruples as those to which I have alluded, I must still have 
refrained from coming among you. Your great Oldborough common-drainage 
and enclosure bill comes on to-night, and I shall be at my post. I am sure, if 
Sir George Gorgon wero here, he and I should on tins occasion, vote side by 
side, and that party strife would be forgotten m the object of our common inte¬ 
rest—our dear native town. 

■- There is however, another occasion at hand, in which I shall be proud to 
meet him. Your ball is on the night of the 6th. Party forgotten—brotherly 
union—innocent mirth—beauty, our dearest town's beauty, our daughters m the 
joy of their expanding loveliness, our matrons m thc exquisite contemplation of 
children's bliss—can you, can I, can Whig or Tory, can any Briton be indifferent 
to a scene like this, or refuse to join in this heart-stimng festival I If there he 
such, let them pardon me, I, for one, my dear Heeltap, will be among you on 
Friday night—ay. and hereby invite all pretty Tory misses, who are in want of 
a partner. 

“ I am here in the very midst of good things, you know, and we old folks 
like a supper after a dance. Please to accept a brace of bucks and a turtle, 
which come herewith. My worth colleague, who was so liberal last year of his 
soup to the poor, will not, I trust, refuse to taste a little of Alderman Birch’s-— 
’tis offered on my part with hearty good will. Hey for thc 6th, and vine la joic. 

” Ever, my dear Heeltap, your faithful, 

“W. PITT SCULLY. 

“ P. S. Of course this letter is strictly private. Say that the venison, &c. 
came from a well-wisher to Olborough .” 

This amazing letter was published m defiance of Mr. Scully’s injunctions by 
the enthusiastic Heeltap, who said bluntly m a preface, “ That he saw no reason 
why Mr. Scully should be ashamed of his action, and he, for his part, was glad 
to let all friends at Oldborough know of it.” 

The allusion about the Gorgon soup was killing—thirteen paupers in Oldbo¬ 
rough had, it was confidently asserted, died of it. Lady Gorgon on the reading 
of this letter was struck completely dumb—Sir George Gorgon was wild—ten 
dozen of champagne was he obliged to send down to tnc Gorgon Arms, to be ad¬ 
ded to thc festival. He would have staid away if he could, but he dared not. 

At nine o'clock, he m his general’s uniform, his wife in blue satin and dia¬ 
monds, his daughters in blue crape and white roses, his niece, Lucy Gorgon, in 
white muslin, his son, George Augustus Frederic Grimsby Gorgon, in a blue vel¬ 
vet jacket, sugar-loaf buttons, and nankeens, entered thc north door of the ball¬ 
room to much cheering, and the sound of “ God save the King 

At that very moment, and from the south door issued William Pitt Scully, 
Esq., M. P., and his staff. Mr. Scully had a bran-new blue coat and brass but¬ 
tons, buff waistcoat, and white kerseymere tights, pumps with large rosettes, and 
pink silk stockings. 

“ This wool,” said he to a friend, “ was grown on Oldborough sheep, this cloth 
was spun in Oldborough looms, these buttons were cast in an Oldborough manu¬ 
factory, these shoes were made by an Oldborough tradesman, this heart first beat 
in Oldborough town, and pray Heaven may be buried there.” 

Could any thin"- resist a man like this 7 John Perkins who had come down as 
one of Scully's aides-de-camp, in a fit of generous enthusiasm, leaped on a whist- 
table, flung up a pocket-handkerchief, and shrieked Scully for ever! 


Heeltap, who was generally drunk, fairly burst into tears, and tho grave 
tradesmen and Whig gently, who had dined with thc member at his inn, and 
accompanied him thence to the Gorgon Arms, lifted their deep voices and shout¬ 
ed, “ Hear ! Good! Bravo ! Noble ! Scully for ever! God bless him !— 
and Hurra!” 

The scene was tumultuously affecting, and when young Perkins sprung down 
from tho table, and came blushing up to the member, that gentleman said, 

“ Thank you, Jack 1 thank you, my buy ! thank you,” in a way which made 
Perkins think that his supremo cup of bliss was quaffed that he had but to die ; 
for that life had no other such joy m store for him. Scully was Perkins's Napo¬ 
leon—he yielded himself up to thc attorney, body and soul. 

Whilst this scene was going on under one chandelier of tho ball-room ; be¬ 
neath the other, scarlet little General Gorgon, sumptuous Lady Gorgon, thc 
daughter and niece Gorgons were standing, surrounded by their Tory court, 
who affected to sneer and titter at the Whig demonstrations which were taking 
place 

“ What a howwid thmcll of withkey 1” lisped. Comet Fitch of thc dragoons 
to Miss Lucy, confidentially; “ and thctlic are what they call Whigth, arc they* 
he! he!” 

“ They are drunk,—me—drunk by—!” said the general to thc mayor 
“ Winch is Scully 1” said Lady Gorgon, lifting her glass gravely (she was at 
that vety moment thinking of the syllabubs) “ Is it that tipsy man in the green 
coat, or tint vulgar creature m tho blue one 1” , 

“ Law, my lady !” said the mayoress ; “ have you forgotten him, 7 Why that's 
him in blue and buff.” 

“ And a monthous fine man, too,” said Comet Fitch; “I wish wc had him in 
our twoop—he’th thix feet thwee, if hc’th an inch, ain’t he, genewal 1” 

No reply. 

“ And Heavens ! mamma,” shrieked the three Gorgons, in a breath, “ see one 
creature is on tho whist-table. Oh, the wretch 1” 

“ I’m sure he’s very good-looking,” said Lucy simply. 

Lady Gorgon darted at her an angiy look, and was about to say something ve¬ 
ry contemptuous ; when at that instant, John Perkins’s shout taking effect, Mas¬ 
ter George Augustus Frederic Grimsby Gorgon, not knowing better, incontinent¬ 
ly raised a small shout on his side. 

“ Hear ! good ! bravo !” exclaimed he ! “ Scully for ever 7 Hitrra-a-a-ay !” 
and fell skipping about like the Whigs opposite. 

“ Silence, you brute, you !” groaned Lady Gorgon ; and seizing him by the 
shirt-frill, and coat-collar, carried him away to his nurse, who with many othef 
maids of the Whig and Tory patties, stood giggling and peeping at the landing 
place. 

Fancy how all these small incidents augmented the heap of Lady Gorgon's 
anger and injuries' She was a dull, phlegmatic woman, for the most part, 
and contented herself generally with merely despising her neighbours, but oh ! 
what a fine active hatred raged in her bosom for victorious Scully ! At this mo¬ 
ment Mr. Pcrkms had finished shaking hands with his Napoleon—Napoleon 
seemed bent upon some tremendous enterprise. He was looking at Lady Gor¬ 
gon very hard. 

She's a fine woman,” said Scully, thoughtfully ; he was still holding tbs 
hand of Perkins. And then, after a pause. “ Gad ! I think I’ll try*.” 

" Try what, sir 1” 

•• She’s a ilcuecd fine woman 1” hurst out again the tender solicitor. “ I will 
go—Springer, tell the fiddlers to strike up.” 

Springer scuttled across the room, and gave the leader of the band a knowing 
nod. Suddenly, “ God save the King,” ceased, and “ Sir Roger do Covcrley” 
began. Thc rival forces eyed each other; Mr Scully, accompanied by his 
friend, came forward, looking very red, and fumbling two large kid gloves. 

^ i/c's going to ash me to dance," hissed oat Lady Gorgon, with a dreadful 
intuition, and she drew back behind her lord. 

“ D— it, madam, then tlance with him !” said thc general. “ Don’t you see 

that the scoundred is carrying it all his own way ;—him, and-him, and — 

-him.” (All of which dashes thc reader may fill up with oaths of such 

strength as may be requisite) 

" Madam !” exclaimed thc liberal member for Oldborough, “ in a moment 
like this—I say—that is—that on the present occasion—your ladyship—unac¬ 
customed as I am—pooh, psha— will your ladyship give me the distinguished 
honour and pleasure of going down the countiy-dancc with your ladyship. 

An immense heave of her ladyship's ample chest was perceptible. Yards of 
blonde-lace, which might be compared to the foam of the sea. were agitated at 
the same moment, and by thc same mighty emotion. The river of diamonds 
which flowed round he ladyship's neck, seemed to swell and to shine more than 
ever The tall plumes on her ambrosial head, bowed down beneath thc storm. 
In other words. Lady Gorgon, in a furious rage, which she was comjiellcd to 
restrain, trembled, drew up, and bowing majestically said, 

*! Sir, I shall have much pleasure."’ With this she extended her band. Scul¬ 
ly, trembling, thrust forward one of his huge kid gloves, and led her to the head 
of the country-dancc. John Perkins, who I presume had been drinking pretty 
freely so as to have forgotten his ordinary bashfulncss, looked at the three Gor¬ 
gons m blue, then at thc pretty smiling one in white, and stepping up to her 
without thc smallest hesitation, asked her, if she would dance with him. The 
young lady smilingly agreed. The great example of Scully and Lady Gorgon, 
was followed by all dancing men and women. Political enmities were forgot¬ 
ten Whig voters invited Toiy voters' wives to the dance The daughters of 
Reform accepted the hands of the sons of Conservatives. The reconciliation of 
the Romans and Sabines was not more touching than this sweet fusion.— 
Whack ! whack ! Mr. Springer clapped his hands : and thc fiddlers adroitly 
obeying thc cheerful signal, began playing “ Sir Roger dc Covcrley” louder than 
over. 

I do not know by what extraordinary charm ( neseio qua preeter solitum, 
<fc.); but young Perkins, who all his life had hated countiy-dances, was de¬ 
lighted with this one, and skipped, and laughed, poussett ng, crossing-down-the- 
rmddling, with his merry little partner, till every one of the bettermost sort of 
the thirty-mne couples had dropped panting away, and till the youngest Miss 
Gorgon, coming up to his partner, said, in a loud hissing, scornful, whisper, 
“Lucy, mamma thinks you have danced quite enough with this—this person.” 
And Lucy, blushing, starting back, and looking at Perkins in a very melancholy 
way. made him a little courtesy, and went off to thc Gorgonian party with her 
cousin. Pcrkms was too frightened to lead her back to her place—too frightened 
at first, and then too angry. “ Person !” said he ; his soul swelled with a des¬ 
perate republicanism : he went back to^his patron more of a radical than ever. 

He found that gentleman in thc solitary tea-room, pacing up and down before 
the observant landlady and handmaidens of the Gorgon Aims, wiping his brows, 
gnawing his fingers—his oars looming over his stiff white shirt-collar, as red as 
fire. Once more the great man seized John Perkins's hand as the latter came 


up. 


“ D— the aristocrats !” roared the ex-follower of Squarctoes. 

“ And so say I; but what’s the matter, sir 7 ” 

“ What’s the matter 7 —Why, that woman—that infernal, haughty, straight- 
laced, cold-blooded, brewer’s daughter! I loved that woman, sir—I kissed that 
woman, sir, twenty years ago—we were all but engaged, sir,—we’ve walked for 
hours and hours, sir; us and the governess—I’ve got a lock of her hair, sir, 
amontr my papers now—and to night, would you believe it 1—as soon as she got 
to the bottom of thc set, away she went—not one word would she speak to me 
all the way down : and when I wanted to lead her to place, and asked her if she 
would have a glass of negus, ‘ Sir,’ says she, * I have done my duty; I bear no 
malice • but I consider you a traitor to Sir George Gorgon’s family—a traitor and 
an upstart! I consider your speaking to me as a piece of insolent vulgarity, and 
b c rr you will leave me to myself!’ There’s her speech, sir. Twenty jieople 
heard it, and all of her Tory set, too. I’ll tell you what, Jack, at the next elec¬ 
tion I’ll put you up. Oh ! that woman! that woman !—and to think that I love 
her still!” Here Mr. Scully paused, and fiercely consoled himself bjr swallow¬ 
ing three cups of Mrs. Rinecr’s green tea. 

Thc fact is, that Lady Gorgon’s passion had completely got thc better of her 
reason. Her ladyship was naturally cold and artificially extremely squeamish, 
and when this great red-faced enemy of hers, looked tenderly at hei through his 
rod little eyes, and squeezed her hand, and attempted to renew old acquaintance, 
she felt such an intolerable disgust at his triumph, at his familiarity, and at her 
own former liking for him, that she give utterance to tho speech above correctly 
reported. The Tories were delighted with her spirit, and Comet Fitch, with 
much glee, told the story to the general; but that officer, who was at whist with 
some of his friends, flung down nis cards, and coming up to Ins lady, said briefly, 

“ Madam, you are a fool!” 

*• I will not stay here to be bearded by that disgusting man !—Mr. Fitch, call 
my people.—Henrietta, bring Miss Lucy from that lincndiapcr with whom she is 
dancing. I will not stay, general, once for all.” 

Henrietta ran—she hated her cousin; Comet Fitch was departing. “ Stop, 
Fitch,” said Sir George,seizing him by the arm.—“ You arc a fool, Lady Gorgon,” 
said he, “ and I repeat it—a-fool. This fellow, Scully, is carrying all be¬ 

fore him , he has talked with every body, laughed with every body—and you, 

with your infernal airs—a brewer’s daughter, by-, must sit like a queen, and 

not speak to a soul! You’ve lost me one seat of my borough, with your infernal 
pride—fifteen hundred a year, by Jove !—and you think you will bully me out of 
another. No, madam, you shall stay, and stay supper too—and thc girls shall 
dance with every cursed chimneysweep and butcher m the room :■—they shall, 
confound me!” 

Her ladyship saw that it was necessary to submit; and Mr. Springer, the mas¬ 
ter of the ceremonies was called, and requested to point out some eligible part 
tiers for the young ladies. One went off with a whig auctionman; another figu- 
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rod in a quadrille with a very liberal apothecary, and the third, ivuss Henrietta, 
remained. 

“ Hallo ! you sir,” roared the little general to John Perkins, who was passing 
by. John turned round and faced him. 

“You were dancing with my niece just now—show us your skill now, and 
dance with one of my daughters. Stand up, Miss Henrietta Gorgon—Mr. 
WhatVyour-namc.” 

“My name,” said John, with marked and majestic emphasis, “ is Perkins,” 
and ho looked towards Lucy who dared not looked again. 

“ Miss Gorgon—Mr. Perkins. There, now go and dance.” 

“ Mr. Perkins regrets, madam,” said John, making a bow to Miss Henrietta, 
“ that ho is not able to dance this evening. I am this moment obliged to look to 
the supper, but you wall find no doubt some other person who will have much 
pleasure.” 

“ Go to —, sir!” screamed the general, starting up and shaking his cane. 

“ Calm yourself, dearest George,” said Lady Gorgon, clinging fondly to him. 
Fitch twiddled his mustaches. Miss Henrietta Gorgon stared with open mouth. 
The silks of the surrounding dowagers rustled—the countenance of all looked 


grave. 

“ I will follow you, sir, wherever you please ; and you may hear of me when- 
everyou like,” said Mr. Perkins, bowing and retiring. He heard little Lucy sob¬ 
bing in a comer. He was lost at once—lost in love ; he felt as if lie could com¬ 
bat fifty generals! he never was so happy in his life ! 

The supper came ; but as that meal cost five shillings a head, General Gorgon 
dismissed the four spinsters of his family homewards in the carriage, and so sa¬ 
ved a pound. This added to Jack Perkins’s wrath ; he had hoped to have seen 
Miss Lucy once more. He was a steward, and, in the general’s teeth, would 
have done his duty. He was thinking how he would have helped her to the most 
delicate chicken-wings and blanc-mangcs , how he would have made her take 
champagne. Under the noses of indignant aunt and uncle, what glorious fun it 
would have been! 

Out of place as Mr. Scully's present was, and though Lady Gorgon and her 
party sneered at the vulgar notion of venison and turtle for supper, all the world 
at Oldborough ate very greedily of those two substantial dishes; and the mayor's 
wife became from that day forth a mortal enemy of the Gorgons ; for sitting near 
her ladyship, who refused the proffered soup and meat, the mayoress thought her¬ 
self obliged to follow this disagreeable example. She sent away the plate of tur¬ 
tle with a sigh, saying, however, to the baronet’s lady, “ I thought mein, that the 
Lord Mayor of London always had turtle to his supper.” 

“ And what if he didn’t, Biddy 1” said his honour the mayor; “ a good thing’s 
a good thing, and here goes ! wherewith he plunged his spoon into the savoury 
mess. The mayoress, as we have said, dared not; but she hated Lady Gorgon, 
and remembered it at the next election. 

The pride, in fact, and insolence of the Gorgon party rendered every person 
in the room hostile to them; so soon as, gorged with meat, they began to find 
that courage which Britons invariably derive from their victuals. The show of 
the Gorgon plate seemed to offend the people. The Gorgon champagne was a 
long time, too, in making its appearance. Arrive, however, it did ; the people 
were waiting for it. The young ladies not accustomed to that drink, declined 
pledging their admirers until it was produced ; the men, too, despised thebucel- 
las and sherry—and were looking continually towards the door. At last Mr. 
Rincer, the landlord, Mr. Hock, Sir George's butler, and sundry others entered 
the room. Bang went the corks—fizz the foamy liquor sparkled into all sorts of 
glasses that were held out for its reception. Mr. Hock helped Sir George and 
his party, who drank with great gusto ; the wine which was administered to the 
persons immediately around Mr. Scully, was likewise pronounced to be good. 
But Mr. Perkins, who had taken his scat among the humbler individuals, and in 
the very middle of the table, observed that all these persons after drinking, made 
to each'other very wiy and ominous faces, and whispered much. He tasted his 
wine—it was a villainous compound of sugar, vitroil, soda, water, and green 

f ooseberries At this moment a great clatter of forks was made by the presi- 
ent’s and vice-president’s party. Silence for a toast—"twas silence all. 

“ Landlord.” said Mr. Perkins starting up, (the rogue, where did his impudence 
cotne from ?) “ have you any champagne of your own ?” 

“ Silence ! down !” roared the Tories, the ladies lopking aghast. “ Silence, 
sit down you 1” shrieked the well-known voice of the general. 

“ I beg your pardon, general,” said j oung John Perkins ; “ but where could you 
have bought this champagne 1 My worthy fnend I know is going to propose 
the ladies, let us at any rate drink such a toast in good wine.” (Hear, hear.) 

“ Drink her ladyship’s health in this stuff! I declare to goodness I would sooner 
drink it in beer !” 


No pen can describe the uproar which arose ; the anguish of the Gorgonites— 
the shrieks, jeers, cheers, ironic cries of “ Swipes, die.!" which proceeded from 
the less genteel, but more enthusiastic Scullyites 
“ This vulgarity is too much,” said Lady Gorgon, rising ; and Mrs. Mayoress, 
and the ladies of the party did so too. 

The general, two squires, the clergyman, the Gorgon apothecary and attorney, 
with then respective ladies followed her—they were plainly beaten from the field. 
Such of the Tories as dared, remained, and in inglorious compromise shared the 
jovial Whig feast. 

“ Gentlemen and ladies,” hiccupped Mr. Heeltap, “ I’ll give you a toast, 

‘ Champagne to our real—hie—friends.' no, * real champagne to our friends,” 
and—hie—pooh ! ‘ Champagne to our friends, and real pain to our enemies.’-— 
huzzay!” 

The Scully faction on this day bore the victory away, and if the polite reader 
has been shocked by certain vulgarities on the part of Mr. Scully and his friends, 
he must remember imprimis that Oldborough was an inconsiderable place—that 
the inhabitants thereof were chiefly tradcs-pcople, not of refined habits—that Mr. 
Scully himself, had only for throe months mingled among the aristocracy—that 
his young friend, Perkins, was violently angry—and finally, and to conclude, that 
the proud vulgarity of the great Sir George Gorgan and his family, were infinite¬ 
ly more odious and contemptible, than the mean vulgarity of the Scullyites and 
their leader. 

Immediately after this event, Mr. Scully and his young friend, Perkins, return- 1 
ed to town; the latter to Ins garrets in Bedford-row—the former to his apartments 
on the first-floor of the same house. He lived here to superintend his legal bu¬ 
siness, of which the London agents, Messrs. Higg?, Biggs, and Blathcrwick. oc¬ 
cupied the ground-floor—the junior partner, Mr. Gustavus Blathcrwick, occupy¬ 
ing the second flat of the house. Scully made no secret of his profession or re¬ 
sidence—he was an attorney, and proud of it—he was the grandson of a labourer 
and thanked God for it—he had made his fortune by his own honest labour, and 
why should he be ashamed of it 1 

And now having explained at full length, who the several heroes and heroines 
of this history were, and how they conducted themselves in the country, let us 
describe their behaviour in London', and the great events which occurred there 
You must know that Mr. Perkins bore away the tenderest recollection of the 
young lady with whom he had danced at the Oldborough ball, and, having taken 
particular care to find out where she dwelt when in the metropolis, managed soon 
to become acquainted with aunt Biggs, and. made himself so amiable to that indy, 
that she hogged he would pass all ms disengaged evenings at her lodgings in Ca- 
roline-plaec. Mrs. Biggs was perfectly aware that the young gentleman did not 
come for her bohea and muffins, so much as for the sweeter conversation of her 
niece,Miss Gorgon; but seeing that these two young people were of an age when 
idoas of love and mairilgc wilt spring up, do what you will; seeing that her niece 
had a fortune, and Mr. Perkins bad the prospect of a place, and was moreover a 
very amiable and well-disposed youncr fellow, she thought her niece could not do 
better than malry him ; and Miss Gorgon thought so too. Now the public will 
be able to understand the meaning of that important conversation which ir recor¬ 
ded at the very commencement of this history. 

Lady Gorg on and her family were likewise in town; but when in the metro¬ 
polis, they never took notice ol their relative, Miss Lliey ; the idea of acknowl¬ 
edging an ex-schoolmis’ress living in Mccklenbur^squarc, being much too pre¬ 
posterous for a person of my Lady Gordon's brcecling and fashion. She did not, 
therefore, know of the progress which sSy Perkins was making all this while; for 
Lucy Gorgon did not think it was at all necessary to inform her ladyship how 
deeply she was smitten by the wicked yoarig gentleman, who had made all the 
disturbance at the Birmingham ball. 

The intimacy of these young persons had in fact become so close, that on a 
certain sunshiny Sunday m December, after having accompanied aunt Biggs to 
church, they had pursued their walk as far as that rendezvous of lovers—the Re¬ 
gent’s Park, and were talking of tlioir coining marriage with much confidential 
tenderness, before the bears m the Zoologial Gardens. 

Miss Lucy was ever and anon feeding these interesting animals with buns ; to 
perforin Which act of charity, she had clambered up on the parapet which sur¬ 
rounds their den. Mr. Perkins was below, and Miss Lucy, having distributed 
"her buns, was on the point of following; but whether from timidity, or whether 
from a desire to do young Perkins an essential service, I know not; however, she 
found herself quite unwilling to jump down unaided. 

“Mv dearest John,"-said she, “ I never can jump that.” 

Whereupon John stepped up, put one hand round Lucy’s waist; and as one of 
•hers gently fell upon "his shoulder, Mr. Perkins took the other and said, 

“ Now jump ” 

Hoop! jump she did, and so excessively active and clever was Mr. John Per¬ 
kins, that lie jumped Miss Lucy plump into the middle of a group formed of 
Lady Gorgon, 

Tlit Misses Gorgon, 

Master George Augustus Frederic Grimsby Gorgon, 

And a footman, poodle, and French governess, who had all been, for two oi 


three minutes, listening to the billings and cooings of these imprudent young lo¬ 
vers. 
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THE BELLE OF NEWPORT. 

BY CHARLES J. PETERSON, 

It was the Height of the season at Newport, and tne among the acquaintance of the belle of the season. She 
long piazza of the Ocean-House was crowded with received him graciously, for in addition to a remark- 
loungers. Suddenly a young man, with something of ably fine person, he had an air of high-breeding; 
a foreign air, exclaimed— while his countenance carried assurance of the owner 

“Heavens, Harry! what a divinity!” being something more in both intellect and heart, than 

He pointed, as he spoke, wiih his light cane to a the ephemeral men of fashion around him. Indeed, 
young lady, who, having approached on the other side Derwent possessed unusual ability, improved by book- 
of the street, was now picking her way daintily across study and travel. lie talked to Miss Stanhope of Eng- 
the dusty road. Her figure was one of unusual grace, land, and its lordly demesnes; of Taris, and its boule- 
and her step light and elastic. When she reached the yards; of Germany, and the Rhine; of Italy, and her 
pave she glanced up at the piazza, but seeing a score priceless works of art; of Greece, and her temples, 
of idle eyes fixed upon her, she dropped her veil, and even in decay the wonder of the spectator; and of 
advanced to the ladies’ entrance with a slightly hur- Egypt, the parent of all, with her venerable Nile, her 
ried pace. Luxor, her Philos, and her pyramids, which though 

But the momentary exposure of her countenance they have braved three thousand years, seem as if 
showed that its beauty justified the general look of they will yet, in the minds of the awe-struck Arab, 
admiration. The eyes were lustrous and dark, a Tich conquer Time itself. Nor did he confine himself 
bloom mantled healthily on her cheek, and the fresh merely to these monuments of the past He spoke of 
air blew freely to and fro her redundant curls of glossy the manners, the religious and the social condition of 
raven hair; added to this the mouth was one of inde- the nations he had traveled among, from the starving 
scribable loveliness, around the dimpled corners of operative of England to the free Bedouin of the desert, 
which Love himself seemed to lurk. This style of conversation, so different from the empty 

“By Jove!” said the gentleman who had spoken Smalltalk and insensate flattery with which her ears 
before, “1 have seen no woman so beautiful in all my were usually greeted, arrested the attention of Miss 
travels abroad. What eyes! they seem to look into Stanhope; for being of a cultivated mind herself, she 
one’s very soul. And such a step, free and graceful not only appreciated what he said, but fell it as a com¬ 
as a fawn’s, or rather like that of Diana, the maiden pliment to be talked to thus. In a word, Derwent 
huntress, herself.” managed to monopolize her evening, and when the 

“That, Derwent,” replied his companion, “is Miss hour of retiring came neither imagined it was half 
Stanhope, the belle of Newport we call her; beautiful so late. 

enough, to be sure, but only the companion to some “ And so you were engrossed by the beauty the 
rich Southern heiress.” whole of last evening," said Harry, as the friends saun- 

“ And half the house, I suppose, is in love with tered to the billiard-room the following morning, 
her?” “You had other listeners, however,than Miss Stun* 

“ No, and yes,” replied Harry. “ She has plenty of hope; and, let me whisper to you confidentially, have 
admirers, but no suitors; her friend, the rich Miss made quite a conquest in a certain quarter. Miss 
Arnett, though as ugly as a giraffe, carries the palm off Arnolt herself, it seems, heard you describe your pie- 
from her.” sentntion at St. James’, and was so charmed with your 

“I find my countrymen as mercenary as foreigners, account of the queen, that she 1ms asked to be intro- 
though without half the excuse,” said Derwent, ducedtoyou; a favor never bestowed on any gentle- 
“ However, they can’t be blamed. Take my own man before.” 

case, for instance. Here am I with just income enough “ I forgot all about Miss Arnott, last night,” replied 
to support myself, and no prospect of being able to marry Derwent. “How does she look? Is she a woman 
unless I select a rich wife, or what is even worse, go of sense?” 

to work in earnest at my nominal profession! In such « As for how she looks,” replied Harry, “ here she 
a case, one must either remain single or look out for an comes with Miss Stanhope; you see her now, a tall, 
heiress. It is well enough to talk of ‘ love m a cottage,’ lean figure, with a face that might be pretty if it had a 
but what can two people accustomed to the luxuries bit of expression. There, that slouehy, awkward 
of life do in a house no bigger than a dog-kennel, and figure, is worth just twenty thousand a year; while the 
with but one servant, a maid-of-all-work. However, one beside it, all grace, beauty, and vivacity, has not a 
you must introduce me to this Miss Stanhope, I may cent. "Whether Miss Arnott has common sense you 
as well flirt with her like the rest.” Thus spoke Der- must decide for yourself, for I intend to introduce you 
went, one of whose.affectations was to seem worse on the moment.” 

than he was. Before Derwent had time to reply, the introduction 

That evening accordingly saw Derwent numbered had taken place, and Derwent been left dexterously to 
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awhile he even forgot his love. He read and re-read 
his letter, but there was no mistake in the fact; he 
rang for the public papers, the announcement of the 
bank’s failure was ihere too He paced his chamber, 
how long he knew not, until at last the door was 
thrown violently open, and Harry entered, 

“What, in heaven’s name, is the matter?” cried his 
friend. “ Have you forgotten your engagement to ride 
with me this morning? I waited till past the hour, 
and then came up and knocked at your door; you gave 
me no answer, though I heard you walking about like 
a mad lion in his cage; so I made bold to enter vi et 
armis , as a plea of trespass says. Now, do n’t look 
as if you would eat me—but tell me what’s the row.” 

Derwent had indeed glared at Harry like an enraged 
wild beast when the latter entered. He did not wish 
to be interrupted, much less by his mercurial com¬ 
panion; but, while Harry was speaking, he reflected 
how ridiculous anger would be, and hence, when the 
latter ceased, he advanced to the table by which Harry 
stood, and pushed the open letter, which contained the 
news of his ruin, to the intruder. 

“ Good God!” cried Harry, when he had perused it, 
“ how unfortunate. I saw the failure of the bank in 
the palters, but did not know you owned any of 
the rascally stock. How came it, my dear fellow? 1 
always invest in mortgages or ground-rents.” 

“ It was left there by my guardians, and since I came 
of age I have been abroad. I intended to change the 
investment, but left the business, with other things, till 
fall, intending to be here all summer. And what is 
worse, it is my entire fortune, except about five thou¬ 
sand dollars.” 

“ You shock me,” said Harry. “I did not think it 
was half so had as that.” He paused, mused, and then 
said, looking up brightly—“ However, Derwent, you 
are a lucky-fellow yet. I have seen, for some days, 
that you have had half a mind to make love seriously 
to Miss Stanhope; now this blow will rescue you from 
that folly, for to marry on three hundred a year would 
be lunacy itself. Miss Arnott will have you, if you 
nott’s direct interference, or whether Miss Stanhope speak quick, so cheer up, it is always darkest just be- 
herself began to think Derwent only trifling with her, fore the day.” 

our hero had no means of discovering. For three or Derwent looked at his friend sternly, and was about 
four clays he bore the avoidance of his mistress with to characterize the proceeding Harry advised as vil- 
comparative patience, but when he found that she per- lany; but he said nothing, only mournfully shaking his 
sisted in it, and was apparently not governed by any head. 

whim, he became almost mad with jealousy and de- “Pshaw!” said Harry, “ what foolish notions have 
spair. For the first time in his life he was really in come over you? Be a man, Derwent. I wish to 
love. He no longer thought of the comparative mo- heaven Miss Arnott would only have me; I like to 
deration in which he would have to live, if he married talk to her companion well enough; and it’s pleasant, 
a woman without fortune; on his part he was now too, to dance with such a beautiful creature; but, egad, 
willing to make any sacrifice. After a sleepless night, my two thousand a year would not go far toward sup- 
he arose resolving to seek Miss Stanhope to offer his porting a wife.” 

hand, when, on opening a letter that had been sent up “ I will be a man,” replied Derwent, with sudden 
to his room, marked “ in haste,” he read the astound- energy, “ I will not yield to this blow. There, Harry, 
ing intelligence that the bank in which most of his for- good-bye for the present—I will join you in an 
tune was invested, had stopped payment, and that he hour.” 

was now comparatively a beggar. "When the door had closed on his friend, Derwent 

Those who have never experienced the sudden loss said— 
of wealth, and who have never found themselves re- “ Yes! I will be a man. All thoughts of Miss Stan¬ 
di iced, as it were in an hour, from a competence to hope must now he dismissed; the most delightful 
poverty, know nothing of what Derwent suffered. For dream of my life is over. I must hereafter toil for 
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Miss Arnott, while his friend had contrived to monopo¬ 
lize her companion. 

It was a lovely morning for walking. A shower 
the preceding evening had laid the dust, the sun shone 
without a cloud, and a cool breeze, laden with saline 
freshness from the sea, blew pleasantly past. The 
ladies were executing a long cherished determination 
to visit the cliffs on foot; and the two young men so¬ 
licited leave to accompany them. In a few minutes 
Derwent had grown heartily tired of his companion. 
She was, he thought, the most insipid creature he had 
ever met. Yet, to do Miss Arnott justice, she was 
quite as interesting as most fashionably educated young 
ladies; but then Derwent could not help contrasting her 
with Miss Stanhope, whose playful wit, strong sense, 
and rich stores of reading rendered the penniless com¬ 
panion as fascinating as the heiress was dull. He 
was glad when, the cliffs being reached, his tete-a-tete 
was broken up. He had secretly resolved to be re¬ 
venged on Harry, and accordingly luring Miss Stan¬ 
hope off to look at the sea from a new point, he set out 
on his return, without going back for Harry and Miss 
Arnott, contenting himself with waving his hat for 
them to follow. 

If Miss Stanhope detected his little stratagem, she 
was not displeased with it; and the walk back to the 
hotel comprised an hour of the sweetest enjoyment to 
Derwent. Though the beauty of Miss Stanhope had 
first attracted his attention, it was the qualities of her 
mind that now fascinated him; yet we will not deny 
that what she said "received additional interest by fall¬ 
ing from such lovely lips. In short, from that morning 
Derwent became the constant cavalier of Miss Stan¬ 
hope; and this, notwithstanding the marked efforts 
which Miss Arnott made to attract him to herself. At 
last, the partiality of the heiress became so strong that 
she frowned openly on her companion whenever she 
saw Derwent and Miss Stanhope together—finally, the 
latter from some cause avoided his attentions, and left 
the field open to her more fortunate rival. 

Whether, however, this was the result of Miss Ar- 



my very bread. Well, let the storm rage—I can 
breast it!” 

Iu this half defiant half despairing mood, he con¬ 
cluded his toilette and went down stairs. Iiis first 
visit was to the office, where he announced his inten¬ 
tion of leaving early the next morning—“For since,” 
he said, “ I must pull the oar, the sooner I begin the 
better.” 

He hesitated whether to seek Miss Stanhope and tell 
her all, or to leave her without explanation. “ I will 
say nothing,” at last he said. “ She will hear of the 
cause of my departure soon enough; and even if she 
had thought of me, will then bless her good fortune 
which preserved her from marrying a beggar. 5 ' 

He had scarcely arrived at this conclusion, how¬ 
ever, when he met Miss Stanhope herself face to face. 
He had been sauntering up the street, his hands folded 
behind him, his whole air listless and dejected. He 
was taken by surprise, bowed to her with embarrass¬ 
ment, and then, after she had passed, remembering that 
she looked amazed at his manner, he turned about and 
joined her mechanically. He scarcely knew why he 
went back; and when he had done it, he was more 
embarrassed than ever. Miss Stanhope was the first 
to speak. 

“Are you ill, Mr. Derwent?” she said, in a voice of 
sympathy, “'you look so. 55 

The tone of kindness in which these words were 
spoken opened the flood-gates of his heart, and he could 
not resist the impulse to tell her how much he had 
loved her, and how lie should cherish her memory, 
though fate had placed an insurmountable barrier be¬ 
tween ihem. Iiis words flowed in a torrent of burn¬ 
ing eloquence. Unconsciously lie and Miss Stanhope 
walked on, though they had long passed the hotel; 
and when he had concluded they were at the end of 
the street, on the wild, bleak common 

Not until he had told his tale, and a minute or two 
of silence had followed, did Derwent venture even to 
look at his companion. But, on doing so, lie found she 
was scarcely less agitated than himself. She trembled 
visibly, and when, as soon happened, she turned to 
answer him, traces of tears were on her cheeks. 

‘Mr. Derwent,” she said, “I will be frank with 
you, for, in these matters, perfect frankness is a suitor’s 
right. I will not say that this declaration of passion 
surprises me, lor, in spite of my having heard that you 
were insincere, I thought I saw in you a real esteem 
for me. It would be uflectation for me to deny this. 
That I am shocked at your loss of fortune, I need not 
say; I feel too great an interest in you to do otherwise, 
and this interest I am not unwilling, you see, openly 
to acknowledge.” 

She looked at him with such noble frankness, that 
Dt’rwent, enraptured by so unexpected an avowal, 
could scarcely refrain from snatching her hand and car¬ 
rying it to his lips. But he thought of the public com¬ 
mon; and then he thought also of his poverty, and how 
idle all this was—so he remained motionless and 
silent. 

“You tell me,” she continued, “that you are now 
almost a beggar; and that, therefore, you resign my 
hand. But, excuse me—for surely it is not unmaidenly 


for me to say this—are you doing right in acting thus? 
Is wealth necessary to happiness? Will not a suffi- 
ciency insure felicity if there is real love in the union? 
You have talents, and I hope, energy; if I thought 
otherwise I could not love you. You have also a pro¬ 
fession, which you avow your intention of following. 
Pray do not misunderstand me—I do not wish to make 
myself a burden to you—but neither must you suppose 
that I am base enough to you, or sufficiently ignorant 
of what will constitute my own happiness, to refuse 
you because you are a poor, instead of a rich man. In 
a worldly view even a penniless lawyer,” she said, 
smiling, “ is a very good match for the companion of a 
rich heiress.” 

Amazement at this noble conduct had kept Derwent 
silent until now, but he could no longer remain quiet. 

“ And you are generous enough,” he cried, “ to unite 
your fate with mine, if ever I grow rich enough to 
offer you a home?” 

“I am not very exacting in my tastes, Mr. Der¬ 
went,” replied the fair girl, “ and, therefore, shall he 
contented with what you would think a very humble 
home. The moment, therefore, that you can give ine 
one, in which you will be willing to live yourself, that 
moment I will become your wife. But remember,” 
she added archly, “ I am flesh and blood after all, and 
cannot live merely on love. I am willing, with that 
confidence which my affection inspires, to wait for 
you, and believe you will never seek me until you can 
support me; but that will not be long hence, if I judge 
your talents aright And now never, never,” she 
added earnestly, “doubt again a woman’s single- 
heartedness in love ” 

Derwent was equally bewildered and transported. 
In his wildest dreams he had never imagined Miss 
Stanhope as noble and generous as he now found her. 
He told her as much. 

“ You flatter me more than I deserve,” she replied. 
“ Life, in all circumstances, is a season of trial; wealth 
cannot secure immunity from trouble; and perhaps the 
happiest, after all, are those who labor for their daily 
bread, because their toil sweetens the meal. Nay, 
I am sure I shall love you more, because I shall think 
you more manly.” 

Derwent parted from Miss Stanhope a different man 
from what he had been before the interview. It was 
not the knowledge of her love merely which had 
worked the change in him, but it was the discovery 
that he had thought the human heart more selfish than 
it is, that he had doubted the existence of a generous 
afleclion. 

They parted that evening. Miss Stanhope, though 
she pledged herself to Derwent, stipulated that he 
should not accompany her to the South, but that lie 
should at once begin the practice of his profession. 

“ You may write to me,” she said, playfully) “andI 
will answer, and we shall then see, from the punctu¬ 
ality of the answers, which loves the most. Next 
year I shall probably come North again with my 
cousin, and be assured I will let you know of my ar¬ 
rival the instant we are established at the hotel in 
New York.” 

Derwent had now an object for which to struggle, 
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and nobly did he labor for the great end he had in 
view. The fall and winter he devoted to assiduous 
study, talcing no relaxation except what was necessary 
for health, visiting nowhere; his sole solace being a 
weekly letter to Mi s Stanhope. Her replies still 
breathed unabated affection. High as was the esti¬ 
mate he had plaeed on her abilities, they fell short of 
the reality as he discovered by this correspondence, 
and proud was he that such a woman was some day 
to be his wife. 

Nor did that day appear far distant. His knowledge 
of European languages brought him several foreign 
clients, whom other lawyers were unable to converse 
with; and one of these clients placed a case in his 
hands which he won, and which from the large claim 
at risk, as well a- from the abstruse points of law 
involved, brought him much reputation. His business 
increased so fast that he wrote to Miss Stanhope: 

“ Congratulate me, I have gained the first move in 
the game, and am now considered a hard-working 
lawyer; 1 am already able to offer you a home, but 
let as wait another year that we may be certain.” 

And she replied—“I have placed my fate in your 
hands, and rejoice to find you all I hoped. Dear Der¬ 
went, you are more precious to me now than if worth 
millions, since you have shown that you are something 
more than an idler.” 

About a month after Derwent received this letter, a 
note was brought to him, the superscription of which 
was in the handwriting of his mistress. He opened it 
with emotion, for he knew from it that she had arrived 
in New York. The delicate little missive contained 
but three lines: 

“Come to me: I am in New York; my present 
home is — No., Union Square.” 

“ Who does she, or rather Miss Arnott, know in 
Union Square?” he said. “I expected to be sum¬ 
moned to the Astor or the Irving.” He thus solilo¬ 
quized as he drew on his gloves. 

It does not take an expectant lover long to walk two 
miles; so Derwent found himself, in half an hour, at 
the door of a magnificent mansion, on which he saw, 
with bewilderment, the name of “Stanhope.” Just 
as he had rung the bell an elegant private carriage 
drove up, and Miss Stanhope herself stepped out. He 
looked for Miss Arnott to follow, but she did not. His 
mistress was quite alone. The servant obsequiously 
Oowed, and showed the way into the drawing-room, 


whither, first giving her hand to Derwent, Miss Stan¬ 
hope led our hero, his amazement increasing as a 
strange, wild suspicion, which the name on the door 
had first suggested, grew stronger within him. 

His affianced bride laughed musically at his per¬ 
plexity; and loading him to a tete-a-tete said, as she 
laid her hand fondly on his shoulder: 

“ Are you astonished? Will you believe me when 
I tell you that all this is mine ? You have thought me 
a pattern of frankness, dear Derwent, yet I have been 
deceiving you for a whole year; making you work, 
when I had enough for us both. But I wished to test 
you; and now that I have found you even more than I 
hoped, and that I love you better than ever, you will 
not,” she continued, looking up archly into his face, 
—and, truth must he told, positively kissing him— 
“ disown me, even though I am co-heiress with my 
cousin, in my own right, to twenty thousand a year.” 

How would you have acted reader? We will tell 
you how Derwent did; he took the beautiful creature 
in his arms, and blessed her over and over again. 
Blessed her, not for her fortune, but for her having 
taught him to rely on himself, and not to live the idle 
life of a mere man of fortune. 

“And you will still follow your profession, and win 
an even greater name?” said his lovely mistress, her 
fine eyes kindling with enthusiasm. “ I want a hus¬ 
band I can be proud of, and I know I have found such 
a one in you.” 

Derwent made the promise, and she continued— 

“ As a girl, 1 wished to be loved for myself rathet 
than my fortune; and my scheme of going to Newport, 
as my cousin’s poor companion, was the result of that 
desire. There I found one whom I felt had but one 
fault, and that was idleness. There I found you pre¬ 
ferring the penniless, girl to the rich cousin. But I 
saw you wasting your fine powers away in a life of 
mere fashion, and was hesitating whether I ought not 
to strive against my increasing aflection, when your 
ruin”—she hesitated, and then added quickly, blushing 
roseate over face, neck, and bosom—“ but you know 
the rest.” 

Derwent has now no superior as an orator, and has 
declined a nomination to Congress, because even 
higher honors are open to him. His wife loves him 
more devotedly than ever, and is still as beautiful as 
when known as tile Belle of Newport. 
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iltoral Saks. 

THE BETRAYED, OR THE PERILS OF WEALTH. 

“ Love’s light, like a meteor has faded, 

The hope and the dream of my youth, 

Are lost in the guilt of another, 

The guilt that I trusted for truth.”— Jlnon. 

One of the great desires of the human family, or at 
least a large portion of mankind in civilized life, is to be¬ 
come independent, affluent—to attain a position beyond 
the reach of pecuniary want. If we look through society, 
this object will be found it leading one with the rnultittyle. 
Riches are coveted by all, or nearly all; and almost every 
sacrifice is made with tiie object of attaining a condition 
of worldly independence. And yet it is conceded that 
wealth by no means brings happiness; that in many cases 
it induces habits of indolence, throws open new avenues 
of temptation, and thus impairs health and shortens fife. 
Nevertheless, there are hundreds and thousands, who, al¬ 
ready rich, and whose span of existence is rapidly draw¬ 
ing to a close, who, notwithstanding, toil on as steadily as 
ever, anxious, it would seem, to accumulate still more for 
their children, and thus willing to subject those children 
to new temptations. We may mention a case in point. 


A few years since, a merchant of this city died suddenly, 
and left a fortune of 6150,000, which was divided between 
his widow, son and daughter. The son was engaged with 
his father in business, had become interested in commer¬ 
cial pursuits, and thus continued on in the good old track, 
lie is, perhaps, worth something more at the present day 
than at the decease of his parent. But he has lived gen¬ 
erously and happily, he attends his counting room daily, 
overlooks !iis clerks, and thus usefully employs a large 
portion of his time. But the widow and daughter. Both 
were reputed worth far more than they really were, and 
they immediately became objects of temptation to merce¬ 
nary adventurers. The former disgraced herself by mar¬ 
rying a man much Iter junior, who lias already contrived 
to make way with a large portion of her fortune. She is 
by no means contented, for now that the deception prac¬ 
ticed upon her has become visible—now that she sees that 
her money was the object, she indeed feels disappointed 
and wretched. The few charms she possessed in earlier 
life are gone, and she observes with a shudder that her 
young husband regards her in any but an aflectionate spir¬ 
it, and that even his acts of courtesy and attention are 
forced and constrained. She was forewarned of all this, 
and those who loved and respected her most, interceded 
lbr hours, before she took the fatal step. But the arts of 
a plausible and captivating man were irresistible^J'ith a 
weak and susceptible woman, and the result is as we have 
stated. 

The daughter, too—alas! her case is still vvotse. She 
was one of the loveliest of her sex, amiable, generous and 
confiding. She could not believe in the possibility of a 
mercenary marriage. She regarded with horror the idea 
of a deliberate scheme of deception. She was gentle, sus¬ 
ceptible and affectionate, and would have cheerfully made 
any sacrifice for the object of Iter choice. To Iter, recip¬ 
rocity of feeling, mutual regard, were dearer, sweeter than 
life. Money weighed ns nothing in the' scale with affec¬ 
tion. Under such circumstances, she was singled out 
with deliberate meditation by a heartless I'qtiliiie hunter, 
was won, and cheerfully confided Iter hajilgj|p;ss and her 
property to his keeping. Before the marnnge, some of 
Iter friends ventured to speak of a distinct provision for 
herself, of the settlement of a portion of her property in 
such a way as to place it beyond the reach of the vicissi¬ 
tudes of trade and speculation. But she heard the sug¬ 
gestion with indignation. Site had unbounded confidence 
in her intended husband, and would do nothing calculated 
in the slightest degree to imply a doubt. Alas! the fatal 
error. They were married. They lived in apparent- 
peace together for a short time. But twelve months had 
not elapsed before the scales of delusion fell from h'er 
eyes. She saw, and woman’s quickness in such matters 
is wonderful, that she was not, and never had been sin¬ 
cerely loved, Death would have been preferable to such 
a conviction, and for a long time she strove to shut it out 
from her mind and heart. But each week and month 
served to render it stronger and more galling. Her for¬ 
tune, too, was rapidly wasting away. Her husband had 
become a profligate in more senses than one. He could 
not bear prosperity. He had been poor until his marriage, 
and thus his tastes, appetites and propensities, had been 
kept in check by the force of necessity. But now, with 
ample means at his command, and conscious of having 
played a base part towards his wife, he gradually became 
more neglectful, more reckless, more vicious. The sensi¬ 
tive nature of the heiiess shrunk, and she was appalled at 
the prospect before and around her. She saw that her 
life was to be one of misery ; and, broken in spirit and in 
pride, she scarcely struggled against her fate. Years roll¬ 
ed on, and ns her cheeks grew thin and her eyes wan, the 
companions of her early years scarcely recognised her. 
She was bankrupt in hope and in happiness. She had 
periled her all oi'earthly bliss on the fidelity of one, and 
he had failed.. At times she still clung to the delusion 
that all was not lost, that adversity might induce repen¬ 
tance, and restoresomethingoftliose delicious hopes which 
memory still referred to, with melancholy delight. But 
the hope was vain. A few years more, and the husband 
having exhausted his fortune and nearly broken the heart 
of his wife, was, while indulging in some scene of revel 
and dissipation, seized with apoplexy, and summoned to 
his last account. But she, whom he had deceived and 
betrayed—what a wreck did she now present! Prema¬ 
turely old, faded and sad—the contrast with her youthful 
position and brilliant prospects, was indeed mournful. 
The flower of her youth was gone—the charm of her life 
was over, and yet it is possible that if she had been born 
to a humble position, or in moderate circumstances, her 
destiny would have been happier—far happier, But she 
was an heiress and a-victim. She loved and was betray¬ 
ed. She gave her hand—her heart—and her foriur.e,. and: 
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received in return false smiles, honied but hollow words; 
ncsrlect. insult and treachery. Alas! for the heiress! 
Alas for the perils of wealth.- -Philadelphia Inquirer. 
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THE BETROTHAL. 


Frances Seymour had been left an orphan and an heiress very early 
in life. Her mother had died in giving birth to a second child, which 
did not survive its parent, so that Frances had neither brother nor sis¬ 
ter ; and her father, an officer of rank and merit, was killed at Water¬ 
loo When this sad news reached England, the child was Bpending her 
vacation with Mrs. Wentworth, a sister of Mrs. Seymour, and hence¬ 
forth this lady’s house became her home; partly, because there was no 
other relative to claim her, and partly, because amongst Colonel Sey¬ 
mour's papers, a. letter was found, addressed to Mrs. Wentworth, re¬ 
questing that, if he fell in the impending conflict, she would take 
charge of his daughter. In making this request, it is probable that 
Colonel Seymour was more influenced by necessity than choice; Mrs. 
Wentworth being a gay woman of the world, who was not likely to be¬ 
stow much thought or care upon her niece, whom she received under 
her roof without unwillingness, but without affection. Had Frances 
been poor, she would have felt her a burden; but as she was rich, 
there was some eclat and no inconvenience in undertaking the office of 
her guardian and chaperone—the rather as she had no daughters of 
her own with whom Frances’s beauty or wealth could interfere; for as 
the young heiress grew into womanhood, the charms of her person 
were quite remarkable enough to have excited the jealousy of her cou¬ 
sins, if she had any; or to make her own fortune, if she had not pos¬ 
sessed one already. She was, moreover, extremely accomplished, good- 
tempered, cheerful, and altogether what is called a very nice girl; but 
of course she had her fault like other people : she was too fond of ad¬ 
miration—a fault that had been very much encouraged at the school 
where she had been educated; beauty and wealth, especially when 
combined, being generally extremely popular at such establishments 
As long, however, as her admirers were only romantic schoolfellows 
and calculating school-mistresses, there was cot much harm done; bat 
the period now approached in which there would be more scope for tho 
exercise of this passion, and more danger in its indulgence—Frances 
had reached the age of seventeen, and was about to make her debut in 
the world of fashion—an event to which, certain as she was of making 
numerous conquests, she looked forward with great delight. 

Whilst engaged in preparations for these anticipated triumphs, Mrs. 
Wentworth said to her one day; “ Now that you are ooming out, Fran¬ 
ces, I think it is my duty to communicate to you a wish of your father’s, 
expressed in the letter which was found after his death. It is a wish 
regarding your choice of a husband.” 

“ Dear me, aunt, how very odd!” exclaimed Frances. 

“It is rather odd,” returned Mrs Wentworth; “ and, to be candid, 
I don’t think is is very wise; for schemes of this sort seldom or never 
turn out well ” 

“ Scheme! What scheme is it ?” asked Frances with no little curiosity. 

“ Why, you must know,” answered her aunt, “ that your father had 
a very intimate friend, to whom he was as much attached all his life 
i’S if he had been his brother.” 

“ You mean Sir Richard Elliott. I remember seeing him and his 
eon at Otterby, when I was a little girl; and I often heard papa speak 
of bira afterwards ” 

“ Well, when young Elliott got his commission, your papa, in com¬ 
pliance with Sir Richard’s request, used his interest to have him ap¬ 
pointed to bis own regiment, in order that he might keep him under his 
eye By this means, he became intimately acquainted with the young 
man’s character, and, I suppose, as much attached to him as to his 


father.” 

“ And the scheme is, that I should marry him, I suppose i 
“ Provided you are both so disposed, not otherwise; there is to oe 
no compulsion in the case.” 
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( c it a scheme that will never be realised,” said Frances; “ for, of 
all things, I should dislike a marriage that had been planned in that 
-way. The very idea of standing in such an awkward relation to a man 
would make me hate him.” 

“That’s why 1 think all such schemes better let alone,” returned 
Mrs. Wentworth ; “ but as your father desires that I will put youin 
possession of his wishes before you go into the world, I have no choice 
but to do it. ” 

«It does not appear, however, that this Mr. Elliott is very anxious 
about the matter, since he has never taken the trouble of coming to see 
Pie. Perhaps he does not know of the scheme ?” 

< 0 yes, he does; but, in the first place, he is abroad with his_regi¬ 
ment ; and, in the second, he abstains upon principle from seeking to 
make your acquaintance. So Sir Richard told me, when I met him 
last year at Lady Qrantley’s fete. He said that his son’s heart was 
yet perfectly free, but that he did not think it right to throw himself 
in your way, or endeavour to engage your affections, till you had an 
opportunity of seeing something of the world. The old gentleman had 
a great desire to see you himself; and he would have called, bnt he 
frag only passing through London on his way to some German baths, 
and he was to Btart the next morning.” 

“ And what sort of a person is this Mr. Elliott ?” 

“ I really don’t know, except that his father praised him to the skies. 
He’s Major Elliott now, and must be about eight and-twenty.” 

“ And is he the eldest son ?” 

“ He’s the eldest son, and will be Sir Henry—I think that’s his name 

_by and by. But he's not rioh; quite the contrary, he’s very poor 

for a baronet; and I incline to think that that is one of the reasons 
that influenced your father. Being so fond of the Elliotts, he wished 
to repair, in some degree, the dilapidation of their fortunes by youTs.” 

“ So that I shall have the agreeable consciousness of being married 
purely for my money. I am afraid poor dear papa’s scheme will fail; 
and I wish, aunt, you had never told me of it.” 

“ That was not left to my discretion; if it had been, I should not 
have told you of it I assure you ” 

“ Well, I can only hope that I shall never see Major Elliott; and if 
he ever proposes to come, aunt, pray do me the favour to assure him, 
from me, that it will not be of the smallest use.” 

" That would be foolish till you’ve seen him. You may like him.” 
“Never; I could not like a man whom I met under such circum¬ 
stances, if he were an angel.” 

Thus, with a heart steeled against Major Elliott and his attractions, 
whatever they might be, Frances Seymour made her debut; and, how¬ 
ever brilliant had been her anticipations of success, she had the satis¬ 
faction of finding them fully realised She was the belle of the season 
—admired, courted, and envied; and by the end of it, she had refused 
at least half-a-dozen proposals. As she was perfectly independent, 
she resolved to enjoy a longer lease of her liberty, before she put it in 
the power of any man to control her inclinations. 

Shortly after the termination of the season, some family affairs call¬ 
ed Mr. and Mrs. Wentworth to St. Petersburg; and as it yas not con¬ 
venient that Frances should accompany them, they arranged that she 
should spend the interval in visiting some families of their own con¬ 
nection residing in the country, who promised to take due charge of her. 

The first of these, by name Dunbar, were worthy people enough, but, 
unfortunately for Frances, desperately dull; and the few neighbours 
they had happened to be as dull as themselves There were neither 
balls nor routs to keep up the spirits of the London belle; and a tire¬ 
some drive of six or eight miles to an equally tiresome dinner-party, 
was but a poor substitute for the gaieties which the lare season had 
given her a taste for. 

Frances was not without resources She was a fine musician, and 
played and sang admirably; bat she liked to be told that she did so 
At Dnubar House, nobody cared for music, nobody listened to her, and 
her most rccherchies tmlletes delighted nobody but her maid. She was 
aux abois, as the French say, and had made some progress in the con 
coction of a scheme to get away, when an improvement took place in 
her position, from the arrival of young Vincent Dunbar, the only son 
of the family. He was a lieutenant in a regiment of infantry that had 
lately returned from the colonies, and had come, as in duty bound, to 
waste ten days or a fortnight of his three months’ leave in the dull 
home of his ancestors As he was an extremely handsome, fashion 
able-lookiug youth, Frances, when she went down to dinner, felt 
quite revived by the sight of him Here was something to dress for, 
and something to sing to; and although the young lieutenant’s con- 
versation was not a whit above the usual standard of his class, it ap¬ 
peared lively and witty when compared with that of his parents His 
email colonial experiences were more interesting than Mrs DnnbaT’s 
domestic ones ; and his account of a tiger hunt more exciting than 
his father’s history of the run he had had after a fox Frances was 
an equally welcome resource to him Here was an opportunity, quite 
unexpected, of displaying his most fashionable ties and most splendid 
waistcoats; here was a listener for his best stories, and one who did 
not repay him in kind, as his father did; and here were a pair of 
bright eyes, that always looked brighter at his approach ; and a pair 
of pretty lips, that pouted when he talked of going away to fulfil an 
engagement be had made to meet some friends at Brighton 

As was to be expected, under circumstances so propitious, the young 
man fell in love—as much in love as he could be with anybody but 
himself; whilst his parents did not Deglect to hint, that he could not do 
better than prosecute a suit which the young lady’s evident partiality 
j notified. Pleased with the prospect of their sou’s making so good a 
match, they even ventured one day a dull jest on the subject in the 
presence of Frances—a jest which, heavy as it was, aroused her to re¬ 
flection. Flirting with a man, and angling far his admiration, is one 
thing; loving and marrying him, is another. For the first, Vincent 
Dunbar answered exceedingly well; but for the second, he was wholly 
unfit. In spite of her little weaknesses, Frances had too much sense 
not to see that the young lieutenant was an empty headed coxcomb, 
and not at all the man with whom she hoped to spend her years 
of discretion—when arrived at them—after an ample enjoyment of the 
delights that youth, beauty, and wealth are calculated to procure their 
possessor. Her eyes were opened, in short; and the ordinary effect of 
this sort of awakening from an unworthy penchant—tar attachment it 
could not be called—ensued; the temporary liking changed into aver¬ 
sion, and the attentions that had flattered her before became hateful. 
In accordance with this new state of her feelings, she resolved to alter 
her behaviour, in order to dissipate as quickly as possible the errone¬ 
ous impression of the family; whilst, at the same time, she privately 
made arrangements for cutting short her visit, and anticipating the 
period of her removal to the house of Mrs Gaskoin, betwixt whom and 
the Dunbars the interval of her friends’ absence in Russia was to be 
divided In spite of her stratagem, however, she did not escape what 
she apprehended. Vincent’s leave had nearly expired too ; and when 
the moment approached that was to separate them, he seized an oppor¬ 
tunity of making his proposals. 

There is scarcely a woman to be met with in society, who does not 
know, from experience, what a painful thing it is to crush the hopes of 
a man who is paying her the high compliment of wishing to place the 
happiness of his life in her keeping ; and when to this source of em 
barrasssment is added the consciousness of having culpably raised ex¬ 
pectations that she shrinks from realising, the situation becomes doubly 
distressing. On the present occasion, agitated, ashamed, and confused, 
Frances, instead of honestly avowing her fault, which would have been 
the safest thing to do, had recourse to a subterfuge; she answered, 
that she bad been betrothed by her father to the son of his dearest 
friend, and that she was not free to form any other engagement. Of 
course, Vincent pleaded that such a contract could not be binding on 
uer; but as, whilst she declared her determination to adhere to it, 
she forbore to add, that were she at liberty his position would not 
be improved, the young man and his family remained under the per- 
Buasion, that this premature engagement was the only bar to bis hap¬ 
piness; and with this impression, which she allowed him to retain, 
because it spared nim and herself pain, he returned to his regiment, 
whilst she, as speedily as Bhe could, decamped to her next quarters, 
armed with a thousand good resolutions never again to bring herself 
into such an unpleasant dilemma. 

Mrs Gaskoin’s was a different sort of house to the Dunbars It was 
ndt gay, for the place was retired, and Mrs Gaskoin being in ill 
health, they saw little company; but they were young, cheerful, 
and accomplished people, and in their society Frances soon forgot 
Texat * ona Bhe had left behind her She even ceased to miss 
the admiration she was accustomed to; what was ami ible and good 
in her character—and there was much—regained the ascendant; 
her host and hostess congratulated themselves on having so agreeable 
an inmate as much us she did herself on the judicious move she had 
ffltue, till her equanimity was disturbed by learning that Mr Gaskoin 
Wsb expecting a visitor, and th»t this visitor was his old fneud and 
brother officer, Major Elliott, the person of all others, Vincent Dun- 
oar exeepted, she had the greatest desire to avoid. 


“ I cannot express how much I should dislike meeting him,” she said 
to Mrs. Gaskoin, to whom she thought it better to explain how she was 
situated. “ You must allow me to keep my room whilst he is here.” 

“If yon are determined not to see him, I think you had better go 
back to the Dunbars for a little while,” answered the hostess ; “ but I 
really think you should stay, and let things take their course. If yonr 
aversion continues, you need not marry him; but my husband tells me 
he’s charming; and in point of character, I know no one whom he esti¬ 
mates so highly. 

But Frances objected, that she should feel so embarrassed and 
awkward. 

“ In short, you apprehend that you will appear to a great disadvan¬ 
tage,” said Mrs. Gaskoin. “ That is possible, certainly; but as Major 
Elliott is only coming for a day or two, I think we might obviate that 
difficulty, by introducing you as my husband’s niece, Fanny Gaskoin. 
What do you say ? You can declare yourself whenever you please, or 
beep the seoret till he goes, if you prefer it.” 

Frances said she should like it very much; the scheme would afford 
them a great deal of amusement, and any expedient was preferable to 
going back to Dunbar House. Neither, as regarded themselves, was 
it at all difficult of execution, since they always addressed her as Fanny 
or Frances; the danger was with the servants, who, however cautioned 
to call the visitor by no other name than Miss Fanny, might inadvert¬ 
ently betray the Becret. Still, if they did, a few blushes and a hearty 
laugh were likely to be the only consequences of the disclosure; so the 
little plot was duly framed, and successfully executed; Major Elliott 
not entertaining the most remote suspicion that this beautiful, fasci¬ 
nating Fanny Gaskoin was his own jiancie. 

Whether they might have fallen in love with each other had they 
met under more prosaic circumstances, there is no saying. As it was, 
they did so almost at first sight It is needless to say, that Major El¬ 
liott extended his visit beyond the day or two he had engaged for; and 
when Mr. and Mrs. Gaskoin saw how matters were going, they recom¬ 
mended an immediate avowal of the little deception that had been prac¬ 
ticed, lest Borne ill-timed visitor should inopportunely let out the secret, 
which had already been endangered more than once by the forgetful¬ 
ness of the servants; but Frances wished to prolong their diversion 
till she should find some happy moment for the d£nouement\ added to 
which, she had an extreme curiosity to know how Major Elliott inten¬ 
ded to release himself from the engagement formed by Colonel Seymour, 
in which he had tacitly, if not avowedly, acquiesced. It was certainly 
very flattering that her charms had proved sufficiently powerful to make 
him forget it; but that he should have yielded to the temptation with¬ 
out the slightest appearance of a struggle, did somewhat surprise her, 
as indeed, from their knowledge of his character, it did Mr. and Mrs. 
Gaskoin Not that they wonld have expected him to adhere to the con¬ 
tract, if doing so proved repugnant either to himself or the young lady; 
but under all the circumstances of the case, they would have thought 
his conduct less open to exception, if he had deferred entering into any 
other engagement till he had seen Miss Seymour. It was true, that 
he had not yet offered his hand to his friend Gaskoin’s charming niece; 
but neither she, nor any one else, entertained a doubt of his intention 
to do so; and Frances never found herself alone with him, that her 
heart did not beat high with the expectation of what might be coming. 

The progress of love affairs is no measure of time: where the attt ait, 
or magnetic rapport (for perhaps magnetism has something to do with 
the mystery), is very strong, one couple will make as much way in a 
fortnight as another will do in a year. In the present instance. Major 
Elliott’s proclivity te fall in love with Frances may have been aided 
by his persuasion that she was the niece of his friend. Be that as it 
may, on the thirteenth day of his visit. Major Elliott invited his host 
to join him in a walk, in the course of which he avowed his intention 
of offering his hand to Miss Gaskoin, provided her family were not 
likely to made any serious objection to the match. “ My reason for 
mentioning the subject so early is,” said he, “ that, iu the first place, I 
cannot prolong my visit; I have already broken two engagements, and 
now, however nnwillingly, I must be off: and, in the second place, I 
felt myself bound to mention the subject to you before speaking to Miss 
Gaskoin, because you know how I am situated in regard to money- 
matters ; and that I cannot, unfortunately, make such a settlement as 
may be expected by her friends.” 

“ I don’t think that will be any obstacle to your wishes,” answered 
Mr. Gaskoin, with an arch smile. “ If you can find Fanny in the hu¬ 
mour, I’ll undertake to answer for all the rest. As for her fortune, 
she’ll have something at all events—but that is a subject, I suppose, 
you are too much in love to discuss.” 

“ It is one there is no use in discussing till I am accepted,” returned 
Major Elliott; “ and I confess that is a point I am too anxious about 
to think of any other.” 

“ Prepare yourself,” said Mrs Gaskoin to Frances : “ Major Elliott 
has declared himself to my husband, and will doubtless take an oppor¬ 
tunity of speaking to you iu the course of the evening. Of course, now 
the truth must be disclosed, and I’ve no doubt it will be a very agree¬ 
able surprise to him 

When the tea things were removed, and Frances, &3 usual, was seat¬ 
ed at the pianoforte, and Major Elliott, as usual, turning over the 
leaves of her music-book, she almost lost her breath with agitation 
when the gentle closing of a door aroused her to the fact, that they 
were alone Mr. aud Mrs Gaskoin had quietly slipped out of the 
room; and conscious that the critical moment was come, she was mak¬ 
ing a nervous attempt to follow them, when a hand was laid on hers, 

and- But it is quite needless to enter into the particulars : such 

scene- do not bear relating Major Elliott said something, and looked 
a thousand things: Frances blushed and smiled, and then she wept, 
avowing that her tears were tears of joy; and so engrossed was she 
with the happiness of the moment, that she had actually forgotten the 
false colours under which she was appearing, till her lover said: “ I 
have already, try dear Fanny, spoken on this subject to your uncle.” 

“ Now, then, for the denouement. 1 " thought Frances; but she had 
formed a little scheme for bringing this about, which she forthwith 
proceeded to put iu execution. 

“ But, dear Henry,” she said, as, seated on the sofa hand in hand, 
they dilated on their present happiness and future plans—“ dear Henry, 
there is one thing that has rather perplexed me, and does perplex me 
still, a little—do you know, I have been told you were engaged ?” 

“ Indeed! Who told you that ?” 

“ Welt, I don’t know ; but I’m sure I heard it It was said that you 
were engaged to Miss Seymour—the Miss Seymour that lives with Mrs. 
Wentworth”- 

“ Do you know her V’ inquired Major Elliott, interrupting her. 

“ Yes, I do—a little.” 

“Only a little 

“ Well, perhaps I may say I know her pretty well. Indeed, to con¬ 
fess the truth, I’m rather intimate with her.” 

“ That is extremely fortunate,” returned Major Elliott. 

“ Then you don't deny the engagementi” said Frances. 

“ Colonel Seymour, who was my father’s frieod and mine, very kind¬ 
ly expressed a wish, before be died, that, provided there was no objec¬ 
tion on either side, his daughter and I should be married; but you see, 
my dearest Fanny, as there happens to be an objection on both sides, 
the scheme, however well meant, is defeated.” 

“ On both sides reiterated Frances with surprise. 

•* Yes; on both sides,” answered he smiling 

“ But how do you know that, when you’ve never seen Miss Seymour 
—at least I thought you never had f” 

“ Neither have I; but I happen to know that she has not the slightest 
intention of taking me for her husband.” 

“ Oh,” said Frances, laughing at the recollection of her own violent 
antipathy to this irresistible man, who, after all, had taken her heart 
by storm—“ I suppose you have somehow heard that she disliked the 
idea of being trammelled by an engagement to a person she never saw, 
and whom Bhe had made up her mind she could not love; but remem¬ 
ber, Henry, she has never seen you How do you know that she might 
not have fallen iu love with you at first sight:—as somebody else did,” 
she added playfully 

“ Because, my dear little girl, she happens to be in ove already 
She did not wait to see me. but wisely gave away her heart when she 
met a man that pleased her ” 

“ But you're mistaken,” answered Frances, beginning to feel alarm¬ 
ed; ” you are indeed 1 I know Frances Seymour has no attachment. 
I know that till she saw you—I mean that—I am certain she has no at¬ 
tachment, nor ever hi«l any ” 

“ Perhaps you are not altogether in her confidence.’' 

•• 0 yes, 1 am indeed ” 

Major Elliott shook his head, and smiled significantly “ Rely on 
it,” he said, “ that what I tell you is the fact, but you have probably 
not seen Miss Seymour very lately, which would sufficiently account 
tor your igDorance of her secret. I nm told that she is extremely 
handsome and charming, nnd that she sings divinely ” 

Five minutes earlier, Frances would have been delighted with this 


testimony to her attractions; and wonld have been ready with a repar¬ 
tee about the loss he would sustain in relinquishing so many perfections 
for her sake; but now her heart was growing faint with terror, and 
her tongue olove to the root of her month. Thoughts that wonld fill 
pages darted through her brain like lightning—dreadful possibilities, 
that she had never foreseen nor thought of. 

Vincent Dtmbar’s regiment had been in India; she knew it was one 
of the seventies ; but she had either never heard the exact number, or 
she had not sufficiently attended to the snhjeot to know which it was. 
Major Elliott’s regiment had also been in India; and it was the 76th. 
Suppose it were the same, and that the two officers were acquainted— 
ana suppose they had met since Vincent’s departure from Dunbar 
House! The young man had occasionaUy spoken to her of his brother- 
offioers; she remembered Poole, and Wainright, and Carter; the name 
of Elliott he had certainly not mentioned; bnt it was naturally of his 
own friends and companions he spoke, not of the field-officers. Then, 
when she told him that she had been betrothed by her father, she had 
not said to whom; but might he not, by some nnlueky chance, have 
found that out i And might not an explanation have ensued! 

Could Major Elliott have distnctly discovered the expression of her 
features, he would have seen that it was something more than perplex¬ 
ity that kept her silent; but the light fell obscurely on the Beat they 
occupied, and he suspected nothing but hat she was nuzzled and sur¬ 
prised. 

“ I see you are very curious to learn the secret,” he said, “ and if it 
were my own, yon should not pine in ignorance, I assure yon; hut as 
it is a young lady’s, I am bound to keep it till she chooses to disclose it 
herself. However, I hope your curiosity will soon be satisfied, for I 
have ascertained that Mr. and Mrs. Wentworth are to he in England 
almost immediately—they have been some time on the continent—and 
then we shall come to a general understanding. In the meantime, my 
dearest Fanny” —- 

But Frances, unable longer to control her agitation, took advantage 
of a slight noise iu the hall, to say that Mr. and Mrs. Gaskoin were 
coming; and before he had time to finish his sentence, she started to 
her feet, and rushed out of the room 

On the other side of the hall was Mrs. Gaakoin’s boudoir, where she 
aud her husband were sitting over the fire, awaiting the result of the 
tete-a-tete in the drawing-room. 

“ Well ?” said they, rising as the door opened and a pale face looked 
in. * Is it all settled ?” 

“ Ask me nothing now, I beseech you!” said Frances.- “ I’m going 
to my room; tell Major Elliott I am not well; say I’m agitated—any¬ 
thing you like; but remember, he still thinks me Fanny Gas¬ 
koin”—— 

“ Bnt, my dear girl, I cannot permit that deception to be carried any 
farther; it has lasted too long already,” said Mr. Gaskoin. 

“Only to night!” said Frances. 

" It is not fair to Major Elliott,” urged Mrs. Gaskoin. 

“ Only to-night 1 only to-night!” reiterated Frances. “ There! he’s 
coming; I hear his step in the hall! Let me out this way!” and so 
saying she darted out of a door that led to the backstairs, and dis- 
appearcL 

“ She has refused him!” said Mrs. Gaskoin. “ I confess I am 
amazed. 

But Major Elliott met them with a smiling face. “ What has become 
of Frances ?” said he. 

“ She rushed iu to us in a state of violent agitation, and begged we 
would tell you that she is not well, and is gone to her room. I’m afraid ' 
ihe result of your interview has not been what we expected.” 

“ On the contrary,” returned Major Elliott, “ you must both congra¬ 
tulate me on my good fortune ” 

“Silly girl!” said Mr. Gaskoin, shaking his friend heartily by the 
hand. “ I see what it is: she is nervous about a little deception we 
have been practising on you ” 

“ A deception 

“ Why, you see, my dear fellow, when I told Frances that you were 

coming here, she objected to meeting you”- 

“ Indeed! On what account ?” 

“ You have never suspected anything ?” said Mr. Gaskoin, soarcely 
repressing his laughter. 

“ Suspected anything: No ” 

“ It has never by chance occurred to you that this bewitching niece 

of mine is”- 

“ Is what 

“ Your betrothed lady, for example, Frances Seymour 
Major Elliott’s cheeks and lips turned several shades paler; but the 
candles were not lighted, and his friends did not remark the change. 

“ Frances Seymour!” he echoed. 

“ That is the proeise state of the ease. I assure you and then Mr. 
Gaskoin proceeded to explain how tbe deception came to be practised. 

“ I gave into it,” he said, though I do not like jests of that sort, be¬ 
cause I thought, as my wife did, that you were much more likely to 
take a-fancy to each other, if you did not know who she was, than if 
yon met nnder all the embarrassment of such an awkward relation.” 

During this little discourse. Major Elliott had time to recover from 
the shock; and being a man of resolute calmness and great self-posses¬ 
sion—which qualities, by the way, formed a considerable element in his 
attractions—the remainder of the evening was passed without any cir¬ 
cumstance calculated to awaken the suspicions of his host and hostess, 
further than that a certain gravity of tone and manner, when they 
spoke of Frances, led them to apprehend that he was not altogether 
pleased with the jest that had been practised. 

“We ought to have told him the moment we saw that he was pleased 
with her; but, foolish child, she would not let ns,” said Mr. Gaskoin 
to his wife. 

“ She must make her peace with him to-morrow,” returned the lady; 
but, alas! when they came down to breakfast on the fallowing morning. 
Major Elliott was gone, having left a few lines to excuse his sudden 
departure, which, he said, he had only anticipated by a few hoars, as, 
in any case, he must have left them that afternoon. 

By the same morning's post there arrived a letter from Vincent 
Dunbar, addressed to Miss Seymour. Its oontents were as follow:— 

“ My dearest, dearest Frances—I shonld have written to you ten 
days ago to tell you the joyful news—you little guess what—but that 
I had applied for an extension of leave on urgent private affairs, and 
expected every hour to get it. But they have refused me, be hanged to 
them! So I write to you, my darling, to tell you that it's all right—I 
mean between you and me. I’m not a very good hand at an explana¬ 
tion on paper, my education in the art of composition having been 
somewhat neglected; but you must know that old Elliott, whom your 
dad wanted you to marry, is our senior major. Well, when I came 
down here to meet Poole, as I had promised—his governor keeps hounds, 
you know; a capital pack, too—I was as dull as ditch-water; I was, I 
assure you; and whenever there was nothing going on, I used to take 
out the verses you wrote, and the music you copied for me, to look at; 
and one day, who should come in but Elliott, who was staying with his 
governor on the West Cliff, where the old gentleman has taken a house. 
Well, you know, I told yon what a madcap fellow Poole is; and what 
should he do, but tell Elliott that I was goiDg stark mad for a girl that 
couldn’t have me because her dad had engaged her to somebody else; 
and then he showed him the music that was lying on the table with 
your name on it So you may guess how Elliott stared, and all the 
questions he asked me about you, and about our acquaintance and our 
love- making, and all the rest of it. And, of course, 1 told him the truth, 
and shewed him the dear lock of hair you gave me; and the little notes 
you wrote me the week I ran up to London; for Elliott’s an honoura¬ 
ble fellow, and I knew it was all right. And it is all right, my darling ; 
for he says he wouldn’t stand in the way of our happiness for the 
world, or marry a woman whose affections were not all his own. And. 
he’ll speak to your aunt for us, and get it all settled as soon as she 
comes back,” &c &o. 

The paper dropped from poor Frances Seymour’s hands. She com¬ 
prehended enough of Major Elliott’s character to see that all was over. 
But for the unfortunate jest they had practised on him, an explanation 
would necessarily have ensued the moment he mentioned Vincent's 
name to her; but that unlucky deception had complicated the mischief 
beyond repair. It was too late now to tell him that she did not love 
Vincent; he wonld only think her false or fickle. A woman who oould 
act ns she had done, or as she appeared to have done, was no wife for 
Henry Elliott 

There is no saying, but it is just possible, that an entire confidence 
placed in Mr Gaskoin might have led to a happier issue ; but her own 
conviction that ber position was irrecoverable, her hopelessness and 
her pride, closed her Ups. Her friends saw that there was something 
wrong, and when a few lines from Major Elliott announced his imme¬ 
diate departure for I’aris, they concluded that some strange mystery 
had divided the lovers, and clouded the hopeful future that for a short 
period had promised so brightly. 

Vincent Dunbar was not a man to break his heart at the disappoint- 
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m«.t which, it is needless to say awaited him. long years afterwards, 
irhen Sir Henry Elliott tbs not only married, but had daughters com* 
Jng ont in the world, he, one day at a dinner-party, sat next a pale- 
faced, middle aged lady, whose still beautiful features, combined with 
the quiet, almost grave elegance of her toilet, had already attracted 
T»ja attention in the drawing-room. It was a countenance of perfect 
serenity; but no observing eye could look at it without feeling that 
that was a serenity not born of joy, but of sadness—a calm that had 
succeeded a storm—a peace won by a great battle- Sir Henry felt 
pleased when he saw that the fortunes of the dinner-table had placed 
Aim this lady, and they had not been long seated before he took 

an opportunity of addressing her. Her eyelids fell as she turned to 
answer him ; bnt there was a sweet, mournful smile on her lip—a smile 
that awoke strange recollections, and made his heart for a moment 
Btand still. .For some minutes he did not speak again, nor she either; 
when he did, it was to ask her, in a low, gentle voice, to take wine 
with him. The lady’s hand shook visibly as she raised her glsss; but, 
after a short interval, the surprise and the pang passed away, and they 
'conversed calmly on general subjects, like other people in society 
When Sir Henry returned to the drawing-room, the pale faced lady 
was gone; and, a few days afterwards, the -Morning Port announced 
among its departures that Miss Seymour had left London for the con¬ 
tinent. 
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From the Friendship's Offering. 

THE CLIENT’S STORY. 

It was late one Saturday evening in December, 
when I received a letter, which, on opening, I 
found to be from Walter Moreton : and tlie pur¬ 
port of the letter was, to request my immediate 
presence at Cambridge, in the capacity both of a 
friend and of a lawyer. The letter concluded 
thus: “Do not delay your journey many hours 
after receiving this. My urgency will be ex¬ 
plained by the change you will perceive in jours, 
Walter Moreton.” 

I had known Walter Moreton in youth, and in 
manhood : we had been intimate, without having 
been altogether friends ; and the attraction which 
his company possessed for me, arose rather from 
the shrewdness of his remarks than from any sym¬ 
pathy of feeling betwixt us. Of late years, I had 
seen comparatively little of Moreton : I knew that 
he had married; that he had been in straitened 
circumstances; that his father-in-law had died, 
and left him a rich widower ; that he had married 
a second time, and that he was now the father of 
three children. From the tenor of the letter I 
had received, I could scarcely doubt that Walter 
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Moreton had been seized with some dangerous 
ilfuess, and was desirous of settling his worldly 
affairs. My old intimacy with Moreton would of 
itself have prompted me to obey his summons; 
but the requirement of my professional aid of 
course increased the celerity of my obedience. 
Early next morning, therefore, I put myself into 
the Cambridge coach ; and after despatching a 
hasty dinner at the IToop, I walked to Walter 
Moreton’s house in Trumpington street. 

I was prepared for a change, but not certainly 
such a change as that which presented itself. 
Walter Moreton could not have been forty, but he 
seemed a broken-down man ; gray haired,—thin 
visaged,—and cadaverous. His expression, too, 
was changed ; there was an uneasy restlessness 
in his eye; his lips had grown thin ; and he ap¬ 
peared, moreover, to be under the influence of ex¬ 
treme nervousness. 

He received me with apparent kindness ; thank¬ 
ed me for my ready compliance with his wish; 
and informed me at once that he had need of my 
professional services in the disposal of his proper¬ 
ty ; but I had no difficulty in perceiving, from a 
certain Tcserve and distractedness of manner, that 
something beyond the mere making of a will had 
brought me to Cambridge. I did not of course 
make any observation upon the change which I 
observed in bis appearance ; but expressed a hope 
that his desire for my professional assistance had 
not arisen from any apprehensions as to the state 
of his health ; to which he only replied, that his 
health was not worse than usual, but that it was 
always well to be prepared ; and he added, 
“ Come, Thornton, let us to business ;” and to 
business we went. 

I need scarcely say, that I was prepared for in¬ 
structions to divide the father’s fortune according 
to some rule of division,—or, perhaps, of some 
capricious preference, among his children—two 
sons and one daughter, children yet of a tender 
age,—and to secure a life-rent interest to his wife. 
Great, therefore, was my surprise when Mr. More¬ 
ton, after mentioning a few trifling legacies, 
named, as the sole successors of his immense for¬ 
tune, two individuals unknown to me, and of 
whose connexion with the testator I was entirely 
ignorant. 

I laid down my pen, and looked up:—“Mr. 
Moreton,” said I, hesitatingly, “you have a wife 
and children !” 

“ I have children,” said he ; “ but God preserve 
them, from the curse of wealth that does not be¬ 
long to them.” 

“ Moreton,—Walter Moreton,” said I, “ you 
are over-scrupulous. I know indeed, that this 
large fortune has come to you through your first 
wife ; but it was hers to give; she became the 
sole heiress of her father, when his three sons of a 
former marriage were unfortunately drowned in 
the-” 

“Hush, Thornton!” interrupted he, hastily; 


and in a tone so altered and so singular that it 
would have startled me, had I not at the moment 
been looking in his face, and seen the expression 
that passed over it, and the convulsive shudder 
that shook his whole frame. I perceived there 
was a mystery, and I resolved to be at the bottom 
of it. 

“ Moreton,” said I, rising and approaching him, 
and laying my hand gently on his shoulder, which 
slightly shrunk from my touch, “ we were once 
companions,—almost friends ; as a friend, as well 
as a lawyer, you have sent for me. There is some 
mystery here, of which I am sure it was your in¬ 
tention to disburden yourself. Whatever the se¬ 
cret be, it is safe witli me. But I tell you plainly 
that if you are resolved to make beggars of your 
innocent children without giving a sufficient reason 
for it, some other than Charles Thornton must be 
the instrument of doing it. 

“ Thornton,” said he, in a grave tone, and with¬ 
out raising his eyes, “ there is a mystery,—a fear¬ 
ful mystery; and it shall be told this night. That 
done, neither you nor any man can be the friend 
of Walter Moreton ; but lie will have no occasion 
for friendship. Reach me some wine, Thornton, 
and pour it out for me ; my nerves are shattered : 
—another glass,—now, sit down,—no, not there, 
—ay, ay,—one other glass, Thornton.” 

“ I took my place in a large high-backed chair f 
as Walter Moreton directed me ; and he, placing 
himself a little out of my view, spoke as follows:— 

“ It is now upwards of ten years, as you know, 
Thornton, since I married my first wife, the daugh¬ 
ter of Mr. Bellenden,—old Bellenden the lawyer. 
She, you also know, was the child of a former 
marriage,—and that the large fortune of my father- 
in-law which in the end came—no matter how— 
to me, belonged to him, or rather to his three sons, 
in right of his second wife, who was also dead at 
the time of my marriage. I could not have in¬ 
dulged any expectation that this fortune would 
ever reach me ; for although I knew very well that, 
failing my wife’s three half-brothers, it came en¬ 
tirely into her father’s power, yet there could be 
no ground for any reasonable expectation that 
three healthy boys would die off, and make way 
for Agnes. Mark me, Thornton, I did not marry 
for money; and the thought of the succession 
which afterwards opened, never entered my mind. 
I will tell you, Thornton, the first occasion on 
which the hope dawned upon me. There was an 
epidemic in this part of the country ; and my fa- 
ther-in-Iaw’s three sons were seized with it at one 
time. All the three were in the most imminent 
danger; and'one evening when the disease was at 
its height, and when my wife seemed greatly dis¬ 
tressed at receiving a message that it was doubtful 
if any of the three would survive till morning— 
‘And if they should die said I, within myself! 
—This supposition constantly recurred,—and was 
so willingly entertained that I lay awake the whole 
of that night, planning within myself the disposal 
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of this large inheritance; forgetting, at the time, 
that another life, that of my lathcr-in-law, stood 
betwixt us and the succession. Next morning, 
however, a favorable change took place, and event¬ 
ually the three youths recovered : hut so strong a 
hold had the hopes, which had been thus suddenly 
created, taken of my mind, that in place of their 
being dissipated by the event, which naturally 
deprived them of any foundation they ever had, I 
was not only conscious of the keenest disappoint¬ 
ment, but felt as if an untoward accident had de¬ 
frauded me of something that was all but within 
my reach. ‘ How near 1 have been to affluence,’ 
was a constantly recurring thought; and when I 
heard every morning, that this person was dead, 
and that person was dead, a feeling of chagrin was 
invariably felt. You arc perhaps incapable of under¬ 
standing these feelings, Thornton ; and so was I, un¬ 
til the events took place which gave birth to them.” 

Moreton paused a moment; but I did not inter¬ 
rupt him; and, after passing bis hand over bis 
forehead, ami filling out with an unsteady hand 
another glass of wine, he proceeded :— 

“You must understand, Thornton, that these 
were mere thoughts, feelings, fancies: if I had 
stood beside the sick-beds of these boys, when the 
flame of life was flickering, I would not have 
blown it out; if two phials had stood by, one con¬ 
taining health and the other death, do not suppose 
I would have administered the latter :—no ; I was 
no murderer, Thornton—no murderer—then ! 

“You know something of the river here ; and 
of the passion for boating. The three boys often 
indulged in this exercise ; and it sometimes hap 
pened that I accompanied them. One day about 
the end of August, we had spent the day at Eel- 
pits, and it was not far from sunset when we set 
out to row back to Cambridge. It was a fine calm 
evening when we left that place, but it soon began 
to rain heavily ; and in the scramble for cloaks 
and umbrellas, which the suddenness and heavi¬ 
ness of the shower occasioned, the boat was all 
but upset; but it righted again, and served only 
as matter of mirth to tho boys; though in me a 
very different effect was produced. More than a 
year had elapsed since the presence of the epi¬ 
demic iiad given rise to the feelings I have already 
confessed to, and the circumstances had been 
nearly—but not altogether forgotten. At that 
moment, however, the thoughts that at that time 
had continually haunted me recurred with tenfold 
force. ‘If it had upset!’ I said within myself, 
while sitting silent in the stern,—‘ If it had upset!’ 
and the prospect of wealth again opened before 
me. The three boys, Thornton, were sitting 
shouting, and laughing, and jesting, and I sat si¬ 
lently in the stern, putting that question to myself. 
But it was only a thought, a fancy, Thornton ; I 
knew that no one but myself could swim ; but any 
thing premeditated was as far from my thoughts 
as yours. I only contemplated the probable 
results of an event which was nearly taking place. 


“ Well,—we continued to row and it soon fell 
dusk,—and then the moon rose ; and we continued 
to ascend the river,—ours the only boat upon it,— 
till we were within less than two miles of Cam¬ 
bridge. I had occasionally taken a turn at the 
oar; but at that time I sat in the stern ; and still 
something continually whispered to mo, ‘ if Ihc 
boat had upset!’ I need not toll you, Thornton, 
that little things influence the greatest events ; 
one of those little things occurred at this moment. 
I had a dog in the boat, and one of the boys said 
something to it in Latin. ‘Don’t speak Latin to 
the dog,’ said another, ’ for its master does not 
understand Latin.’ ‘ Yes he does,’ said the eld¬ 
est, ‘ Mr. Moreion understands dog Latin.’ This 
was a little matter, Thornton,—but it displeased 
me. There was always a good deal of assumption 
of superiority, especially on the part of the eldest, 
on account of his university education ; and little 
annoyances of this kind were frequent. It was 
precisely at this moment that something dark was 
seen floating towards us: it chanced to come just 
in the glimpse of the moon on the water, and was 
seen at once by us all; and as it approached near¬ 
er, till it was about to pass within oar's length of 

the boat-You have heard the story, Thornton, 

—you said, if 1 recollect, that you knew the three 

hoys were”-Here Moreton suddenly stopped, 

and hastily drained the wine he had filled out. 

“Drowned in .the Cam,” said I:—“yes., I 
knew of this misfortune ; but I did not know that 
you were present.” 

“ I was—I was— present /” said Moreton, lay¬ 
ing a peculiar emphasis on the word. “Ay, 
Thornton,—you ’ve hit the word.—I was preseat, 
—but listen : I told you the dark object floaled 
within an oar’s length of the boat; at once the 
three boys made a spring to the side of the boat, 
extending anus and oars to intercept it; and—-in 
an instant the boat was keel uppermost!” 

Moreton pronounced the last words rapidly, and 
in an under tone,—and stopped : he raised the 
wine decanter from the table, but let it drop again. 
Moreton had yet said nothing to criminate himself; 
the incident appeared, from his narrative, purely 
accidental; and I therefore said, “ Well, Moreton 
—the boys were unhappily drowned ; but it was 
the consequence of their own imprudence.” 

“Thornton,” said he, “you are there to hear 
a confession; I am here to make it;—’t is of 
no use shrinking from it: fill me a glass of 
wine, for my hand trembles. Now,—two of the 
boys, the two youngest, I never saw ; as God 
is my judge, I believe if I had seen the 
youngest, I would have done my uttermost to save 
him. I suppose they sank beneath the boat, and 
floated down below the surface. The eldest, he 
rose close to me ; we were not twenty yards from 
the hank; I could have saved him. I believe I 
would have saved him, if he had cried for help. 
I saw him but for a moment. I think, when I 
struck out to swim, I kicked him beneath the 
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water—undesignedly, Thornton,—undesignedly : 
but I did not turn round to help him; I made for 
the bank, and reached it—and it was then too late. 
I saw the ripple on the water, and the boat float¬ 
ing away ; but nothing else. Thornton—I am his 
murderer!” 

When Moreton had pronounced this word, he 
seemed to be somewhat relieved, and paused. I 
imagined his communication had ended ; and I 
ventured to say that although it was only justice 
that the inheritance which lwd become his should 
revert to the heirs of those who had been deprived 
of it,—supposing them to have been deprived of it 
by his act,—it was proper to consider the matter 
coolly; for there was such a thing as an over¬ 
sensitive conscience ; and it was perhaps possible 
that, in the peculiar circumstances attending the 
awful event, Ids mind had been incapable of judg¬ 
ing correctly; that he might have too much cou¬ 
pled the fancies which had preceded the event, 
with the event itself; and that want of presence 
of mind might have been mistaken for something 
more criminal. I confess that, in speaking thus, 
although I believed that such reasoning might in 
some cases be correctly applied, I had" little hope 
that it was so in the present case. There was a 
deliberateness in the mode of Moreton’s confession 
that almost commanded belief; and besides, More- 
ton was no creature of imagination. He had al¬ 
ways been a shrewd and strong-minded man ; and 
was in fact, all his life, a man of realities. 

“ No, no, Thornton,”said he, “ lam no fancier: 
believe it to be as I have told you. But if you 
ever could have doubted,—as I do not believe you 
do,—your doubts would have been dispelled by 
what you have yet to hear. I am not going to 
give you a narrative of my life ; and shall say 
nothing of the time that immediately followed the 
event I have related. The fortune became my 
father-in-law’s; and my wife became an heir¬ 
ess. But my present circumstances were nowise 
changed. Brighter prospects led to increased ex¬ 
penses ; and embarrassments thickened around me. 
You know something of these, Thornton; and 
tried, as you recollect, ineffectually to extricate 
me from them. Meanwhile, my father-in-law, 
who speedily got over the loss he had sustained, 
spoke of his daughter,—of Agnes, my wife,—as 
a great heiress, and boasted and talked much of 
his wealth, though it made no difference in his 
mode of living. ‘ Not one shilling, Walter, till I 
die,’—was constantly in his mouth : and not a 
shilling indeed did he ever offer, although he well 
knew the pressing difficulties in which we were 
placed. I once, and only once ventured to ask 
him for some advance ; but the answer was the 
same. ‘Not a shilling, Walter, till I die: pa¬ 
tience, patience,—it must all go to Agnes.’ 

“ Must I confess it, Thornton ? yes—I may 
confess any thing after what I have already con¬ 
fessed. The words ‘ not a shilling till I die,’ were 
continually in my ears. The event that had 


placed fortune within my power frequently re¬ 
curred to my memory ; and with it, the conviction 
that I was in no way benefited by it: the nearer 
vicinity of wealth only made the want of it more 
tantalizing. The ‘ifs,’ and fancies, that hud for¬ 
merly so frequently arisen in my mind, had all 
been realized. The crime,— a.yf Thornton, the 
crime—that had placed an inheritance within my 
view, seemed the blacker since no advantage had 
attended it; and the oft-repeated ‘ not a shilling' 
till I die,’ repeated, and re-repeated with a com¬ 
placent chuckle, and on occasions the most inoppor¬ 
tune, begot within me an insatiable longing for— 
ay, why mince the matter?—for the moment when 
tiie saying should be fulfilled. 

“You recollect very well, Thornton, my appli¬ 
cation to you in December, 182—, six years ago. 
You recollect its extreme urgency, and the partial 
success which attended it, sufficient however to 
keep me from a jail. You might well, as you 
did, express your surprise that my wife’s father 
should sutler such a state of things to be; but he 
could suffer any thing, save parting with his mo¬ 
ney ; he was a miser; the love of riches had 
grown with their possession: and I believe he 
would have suffered me to rot in jail rather than 
draw upon his coffers. 

“ It was just at this time, or at most a week or 
two subsequent to it, that Mr. Bellendcn was at¬ 
tacked by a complaint to which he had been long 
subject,—one, requiring the most prompt medical 
aid ; but from which, on several former occasions, 
he had perfectly recovered. Agnes was extreme¬ 
ly attentive to her father; and on Christmas even¬ 
ing, as we were both on the way to the sick- 
cliamber, we mot the family surgeon leaving the 
house. 

“ ‘ You are perhaps going to spend some time 
with my patient?’ said Mr. Amwell. 

“ ‘ My husband,’ said Agnes, ‘ means to spend 
an hour or two with my father: I have a particu¬ 
lar engagement at present,—and am only going to 
ask how he does.’ 

“ ‘I have some little fears of another attack,’ 
said Mr. Amwell ; 1 do not be alarmed, my dear 
madam,—we know how to treat these tilings ; 
promptness is all that is required. It will he ne¬ 
cessary, my dear sir,’ said Mr. Amwell, address¬ 
ing me, 1 to lose no time in sending for me, should 
Mr. Bellenden experience another attack ; all de¬ 
pends upon the prompt and free use of the lancet. 
There is no occasion for any alarm, madam. The 
good old gentleman may live to eat twenty Christ¬ 
mas dinners yet.’ 

“ Mr. Amwell passed on, and we entered the 
house, and ascended to the sick-chamber. My 
wife remained but a few minutes,—she had some 
particular engagements at home ; and as she left 
the room, she charged me not to lose a moment in 
calling Mr. Amwell, should there appear to be any 
occasion for his aid. She shut the door, and I 
sealed myself in a large chair near to the bed. 
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“Mine was a singular situation. I, who for 
many years had had my hopes directed towards a 
great inheritance—I, who had seen, and rejoiced 
to see, the most formidable obstacles removed, 
and who had myself been instrumental in remov¬ 
ing them, was now watching the siclc-bed of the 
only individual who stood between me and the 
succession,—an individual, too, whose death I had 
looked forward to and had allowed myself to hope 
for. T could not help smiling at the singular situ¬ 
ation in which I was placed ; and as I looked to¬ 
wards the sick-bcd, and heard only the uneasy 
breathing of the old man in the silence of the 
room, I felt—very like a criminal. 

“ There was a table near to me with several 
phials upon it. I took them up one by one, and 
examined them. One was labelled ‘ laudanum.’ 
While I held it in my hand, all the demon was 
within. My pecuniary difliculties seemed to aug¬ 
ment ; the excellence of wealth to increase ; the 
love of enjoyment gTew stronger ; and my esti¬ 
mate of the value of an old man’s life weaker. 
At this moment, the sick man asked for drink. 
Thornton!—need I hesitate to confess that I was 
strongly tempted—but I resisted the temptation ; 

I held the fatal phial for a few moments in my 
hand ; laid it down, pushed it from me, and as¬ 
sisted the old man to his needs. But no sooner 
had I done this, and reseated myself, than I began 
to accuse myself with inconsistency. These, 
thought I, are distinctions without any real differ¬ 
ence. A youth, who stood betwixt me and for¬ 
tune, was drowning; and I did not stretch out my 
hand to save him: there are many kinds of murder, 
but in all the crime is the same. 

“Iliad nearly proved to my own satisfaction 
that I was a fool, when certain indications that 
could not be mistaken assured me that Amwell’s 
fears were about to be realized, and they instantly 
were, to the fullest extent. Mr. Amwell’s parting 
words recurred to me : ‘ all depends upon the 
prompt use of the lancet.’ My heart beat quick • 
I rose,—hesitated,—re-seated myself,—Tose again, 
—listened,—again sat down,—pressed my fingers 
on my ears, that I might hear nothing,—and 
leaned my head forward on the table. 1 con¬ 
tinued in this posture for some time, and then 
started up—and listened. All was silent; I rang 
the hell violently; opened the door, and cried out 
to call Mr. Amwell instantly,—and returned to 
the chamber—which 1 believed to be no longer a 
chamber of sickness, but of death ; and re-seated 
myself in the chair, with a strong persuasion that 
tlie last obstacle to fortune had been removed. 
But,—Thornton,—again I knew that I was, a sec¬ 
ond time, a murderer!” 

Here Mr. Moreton paused, and leaned back in 
his chair, apparently exhausted. I again thought 
his communication had ended; and although 3 
could not now address him as I had addressed 
him before, I was beginning to say that to make 
absolute berrrrars of his children could not be an 


acceptable atonement for crime,—when he inter¬ 
rupted me, heedless, apparently, of my having ad¬ 
dressed him. 

“ In a few minutes Mr- Amwell entered the 
room. He approached the bed, bent over it, 
turned to me, and said, ‘ I fear it is too late, Mr. 
Moreton.’ 

“ ‘ Perhaps not,’ said I; ‘at all events make 
the attempt.’ 

“ Mr. Amwell did of course make the attempt; 
and in a few moments desisted ; shook his head, 
and said, ‘ A little, and I have reason to believe 
only a very little too late,' and in a few minutes I 
was again left alone. 

“ Thornton, since that hour, I have been a mis¬ 
erable man.”—Another long pause ensued, which 
I did not attempt to break ; and Moreton at length 
resumed. 

“ Since that hour, I say, Charles Thornton, I 
have never known a moment’s peace. My wife’s 
tears for her father fell upon my heart like drops 
of fire ; every look she gave me seemed to read 
my innermost thoughts; she never spoke that I 
did not imagine she was about to call me murderer. 
Her presence became agony to me. I withdrew 
from her, and from all society—for I thought eve¬ 
ry man looked suspiciously upon me ; and I had 
no companion but conscience,—ay, conscience, 
Thornton,—conscience that I thought I had over¬ 
come ; as well I might, for had I not seen the 
young and healthy sink, when I might have saved ? 

and how could I have believed that!.but so 

it was, and is: look at me, and you will see what 
conscience lias made of me. Agnes sickened, and 
as you know, died. This I felt as a relief; and 
for a time I breathed more freely; and I married 
again. But my old feelings returned, and life 
every day becomes more burdensome to me. 
Strange, that events long passed become more 
and more vivid,—but so it is. The evening on the 
Cam, and the death-chamber of old Bellenden, are 
alternately before me. 

“ Now, Thornton, you have heard all. Ate 
you now ready to frame the will as I directed 1 I 
am possessed of a quarter of a million, and it be¬ 
longs to the heirs of those for whom it was origi¬ 
nally destined.” 

Some conversation here ensued, in which my 
object was to show that, although the large prop¬ 
erty at Moreton’s disposal ought never to have 
been his, yet if the events which he had related 
had not taken place, it never could have come into 
the possession of those for whom he now destined 
it. I admitted, however, the propriety of the prin¬ 
ciple of restitution to the branches of the family in 
which it had originally been vested, but prevailed 
with Mr. Moreton, in having a competency reserved 
for his own children and for his wife, who married 
in the belief that lie was able to provide for her. 
And upon these principles, accordingly, the testa¬ 
ment was framed and completed the same evening. 

It grew late. “ Walter Moreton,” said I, rising 
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to take leave, “ let this subject drop forever. 
"When we meet again, let there be no allusion to 
the transactions of this evening.” 

‘‘Thornton,” said he, “we shall never meet 
again.” 

“ There are remedies, my friend,” said I—for 
could I refuse to call the wretched man before me 
friend!—“there are remedies for the accusations 
of conscience : apply yourself to them ; if the mind 
were relieved by religious consolations, bodily 
health would return. You are yet little past the 
prime of life ; I trust we may meet again in hap¬ 
pier circumstances. Conscience, Moreton, is not 
given to us to kill, but to cure.” 

Moreton faintly smiled. “ Yes, Thornton,” 
said he, “there are remedies; I know them, and 
will not fail to seek their aid. Good night!” 

I returned to the inn, and soon after retired to 
bed t as may easily be believed, to think of the 
singular revelations of the evening. For some 
time these thoughts kept me awake; but at length 
I fell asleep. My dreams were disturbed, and all 
about Walter Moreton. Sometimes he was swim¬ 
ming in the river, or standing on the bank, point¬ 
ing with his finger to a human head that was just 
sinking ; sometimes he was sitting by the bedside 
of old Bellenden, examining the phials, and walk¬ 
ing on tiptoe to the door, and listening ; and some¬ 
times the scene of the past evening was renewed, 
when I sat and listened to his narrative. Then 
again, he had a phial in his hand, and uncorked 
it; and in raising it to his mouth, it seemed to be 
a small pistol; and just at this moment I awoke. 

The last scene remained forcibly and vividly on 
my mind. It instantly occurred to me that he 
might have meditated suicide, and that that was 
the remedy of which he spoke. I looked at my 
watch ; it was an hour past midnight. I hastily 
dressed, and hurried to Trumpington Street. 
There was a light in one of the windows. I 
knocked gently at the door ; and at the same time 
applied my hand to the knob, which yielded. I 
hurried up-stairs, directed by tlie situation of the 
light I had seen, and entered the room. Moreton 
stood near to the bed, beside a small table ; a phial 
in his hand, which, at the moment I entered, he 
laid down. I sprang forward and seized it. It 
was already empty. “Ah, my friend !” said I— 
but farther speech was useless. Moreton was 
already in the grasp of death. 
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THE COUNTER-STROKE. 

Jast after breakfast one fine spring morning in 1S37, an advertise- 
ment in the Times for a curate caught and fixed my attention. The 
salary was sufficiently remunerative for a bachelor, and the parish, as 
I personally knew, one of the most pleasantly situated in all Somerset¬ 
shire. Having said that, the reader will readily understand that it 
could not have been a hundred miles from Taunton. I instantly wrote, 
enclosing testimonials, with which the Rev. Mr. Townley, the rector, 
was so entirely satisfied, that the return-post brought me a positive 
engagement, uncloggea wha tne sugntest oojection to one or two sub¬ 
sidiary items I had stipulated for, and accompanied by an invitation to 
make the rectory my home till I could conveniently suit myself else¬ 
where. This was both kind and handsome; and the next day butonel 
took coach, with a light heart, for my new destination. It thus happened 
that I became acquainted, andTn some degree mixed up with the train 
of events it is my present purpose to relate. 

The rector I found to be a stout, portly gentleman whose years al¬ 
ready reached to between sixty and seventy. So many winters, al¬ 
though they had plentifully besprinkled his hair with gray, shone out 
with ruddy brightness in his still handsome face, and keen, kind¬ 
ly, bright-hazel eyes; and his voice, hearty and ringing, had not 
as yet one quaver of age in it I met him at breakfast on the morning 
after my arrival, and his reception of me was most friendly. We had 
spoken together but for a few minutes, when one of the French windows, 
that led from the breakfast-room into a shrubbery and flower-garden, 
gently opened and admitted a lady, just then, as I afterwards learned, 
m her nineteenth spring. I use this term almost unconsciously, for I 
cannot even now, in the glowing summer of her life, dissociate her im¬ 
age from that season of youth and joyousness. She was introduced to 
me, with old-fashioned simplicity, as “ My grand-daughter, Agnes 
Townley.” It is difficult to look at beauty through other men’s eyes, 
and, in the present instance, I feel that I should fail m.scrably in the 
endeavour to stamp upon this blank, dead paper, any adequate idea of 
the fresh loveliness, the rose bud beauty of that young_ girl. I will 
merely say, that her perfectly Grecian head, wreathed with wavy ioit- 
deati-r of bright hair, undulating with golden light, vividly bronght to 
my mind Raphael’s halo-tinted portraitures of the Virgin—with this 
difference, that in place of the holy calm and resignation .of the paint¬ 
ing, there was in Agnes Townley a sparkling youth and life, that even 
amidst the heat and glare of a crowded ball-room or of a theatre, irre¬ 
sistibly suggested and recalled the freshness and perfume of the morn¬ 
ing—of a cloudless, rosy morning of May. And, far higher charm than 
feature-beauty however requisite, a sweetness of disposition, a kind 
gentleness of mind and temper, was evidenced in every line of her face, 
in every accent of tne low-pitched, silver voice, that breathed through 
lips made only to smile. 

Let me own, that I was greatly^ struck by so remarkable a combina¬ 
tion of rare endowments; and this, I think, the sharp-eyed rector must 
have perceived, or he might not perhaps have been so immediately 
communicative with respect to the near prospects of his idolised grand¬ 
child, os he was the moment the young lady, after presiding at the 
breakfast table, had withdrawn. 

“ lVe shall have gay doings, Mr. Tyrrel, at the rectory shortly,” he 
said “ Next Monday three weeks will, with the blessing of God, bo 
Agnes Townley’s wedding-day.’ 

“ Wedding day 

“ Ves,” rejoined the rector, turning towards and examining some 
flowers which Miss Townley had bronght in and placed on the table. 
“ Ves, it has been for some time settled that Agnes shall on that day be 
united in holy wedlock to Mr. Arbutbnot.” 

“ Mr. Arbutbnot of Elm Park.’” 

“ A great match, is it not, in a worldly point of view ?” replied Mr. 
Townley, with a pleasant smile at the tone of my exclamation. “ And 
much better than that: Robert Arbuthnot is a young man of high and 
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noble nature, as well as devotedly attached to Agnes. He will. Idoabt I did as he requested; and the instant I placed the liquenr-frame 
riot, prove in evlry ^peet a husband deserving and worthy of her; before him, he seised the brandy carafe, and drank with fieroe^eager^ 
and that from the Ups ofa doting old grandpapa must be esteemed high ness. For goodness sake, I exclaimed, consider what you are 
~T. “ * n-MpStlv ” about, Mr. Arbuthnot: yon will make yourself ill 

1 I did selhimoften, and quite agreed in the rector’s estimate of his “ No, no,” he answered, after finishing his draught. “ It seems 
future grandson-in law. I have not frequently seen a finer-looking scarcely stronger than water. But I—I am better now. ^ t T, a3 a 8 “ d 
young Sii-bis age was twenty-six; and certainly one ofa more hon- don spasm of the heart; that’s all. “The letter,” headded after a 
onrableand kindly spirit, of a more genial temper than he, has never long and painful pause, during which he eyed me, I thought, with a 
come within my observation. He had drawn a P great prize in the ma- kind of suspicion-" the letter yon saw me open just now, comes from 
teimoJal lottery, and, I felt deserved, his high tortune. a relative, an aunt, who is ill, very ill, and wishes to see me instantly. 

They were married at the time agreed upon, and the day was kept lou understand. . T ... . T , 

not onlv at Elm Parkland in its neighbourhood, but throughout“ our" I understand, or at least l feared that I did too well. I> “ ow ‘ 
■narish as a general holiday. And, strangely enough-at least I have ever, bowed acquiescence; and he presently rose from his chair, and 
Sever met with another instance of the kind-it was held by our entire strode about the apartment in great agitation, until his wife a bedroom 
female community, high as well as low, that the match was a perfectly bell rang He then stopped suddenly short, shook himself, and looked 
equal one, notwithstanding that wealth and high worldly position were anxiously at the reflection of his flushed and varying countenance in 
entirely on the bridegroom’s side. In fact, that nobody less in the so- the magnificent chimney glass. , 

cial scale than the representative of an old territorial family ought, in * I not l° 0 k, I think—or, at least shall not, in a darkened ro 9® 
the nature of things, to have aspired to the hand of Agnes Townley, odder, more out of the way—that is, more agitated—than one might, 
appeared to hare been a foregone conclusion with everybody. This than one must appear, after hearing of the dangerous illness of of an 

will give the reader a truer and more vivid impression of the bride, aunt ?” . . 

than any words or colours I might use. * ( You look better, sir. than you diu awhile since 

The days, weeks, months of wedded life flew over Mr. and Mrs. “kes.yes; much better, much better lam glad to hear you say 
Arbutlmot without a cloud, save a few dark but transitory ones which so. That was my-wife’s bell. She is anxious, no doubt, to see me. 

I saw now and then flit over the husband’s countenance as the time He left the apartment; was gone perhaps ten minutes; and when he 
when he should become a father drew near, and came to be more and returned, was a thought less nervous than before. I rose to go “ Give 
more spoken of. <• I should not survive her," said Mr. Arbuthnot, one aay respects," ho said, " to the good rector; and as an especial favour, 
day in reply to a chance observation of the rector’s, ** nor indeed desire he added, with stroDg emphasis,let me a9k of you not to mention, to 
to do so." The grayheaded man seized and warmly pressed the hus* ^ living soul that you saw me so unmanned as I was just now; that I 
hand’s hand, and tears of sympathy filled his eyes ; yet did he, never -1 swallowed brandy. It would appear weak, so strange, so so ndicu- 
theless, as in duty bound, utter grave words on the sinfulness of despair lous." ^ ^ 

under any circumstances, and th 13 duty, in all trials, however heavy, of I promised not to do so, and almost immediately left the house, very 

patient submission to the will of God. But the venerable gentleman] painfully affected. His son was, I concluded, either dead or dying, 
spoke in a hoarse and broken voice, and it was easy to see he felt with I and he was thus bewilderedty casting about for means of keeping the 
Mr. Arbuthnot that the reality of an event, the bare possibility of terrible, perhaps fatal tidings from his wife. I afterwards heard that 
“which shook them so terribly, were a cross too heavy for human j he left Elm Park in a postchaise, about two hours after I came away, 
strength to bear and live unattended by a single servant! . _ _. . . . , 

It was of course decided that the expected heir or heiress should be H© was gone three clear days only, at the end of which he returned 
intrusted to a wet-nurse, and a Mrs Danby, the wife of a miller liviDg \ with Mrs. Dauby and—his son—in florid health, too, and one of the 
not very far from the rectory, was engaged for that purpose. I had finest babies of its age—about nine weeks only I had ever seen. Thus 
frequently seen the woman; and her name, as the rector and I were one vanished the air-d ni wn Doubting Castle and Giant Despair which I 
evening gossiping over our tea, on some subject or other that I forget, bad so hastily conjured up! The cause assigned by Mr. Arbuthnot 
came up. for the agitation I had witnessed, was doubtless the true one; and yet, 

“ A likely person,” I remarked; «« healthy, very good-looking, and and the thought haunted me for months, years afterwards, he opened 
one might make oath a true-hearted creature. But there is withal a only one letter that morning, and had sent a message to his wife that 
timidity, a frightenedness in her manner at times which, if I may the child was well! 

hazard a perhaps uncharitable conjecture, speaks ill for that smart Mrs. Danby remained at the Park till the little Robert was weaned, 
husband of hers. and was then dismissed very munificently rewarded. Year after year 

“ You have hit the mark precisely, my dear sir. Danby is a sorry roiled away without bringing Mr. and Mrs Arbuthnot any additional 
fellow, and a domestic tyrant to boot. His wife, who is really a good, little ones, and no one, therefore, conld feel surprised at the enthusias- 
hut meek hearted person, lived with ns once. How old do you suppose tic love of the delighted mother for her handsome, nobly-promising 
her to be 1” boy But that which did astonish me, tbongh no one else, for it seemed 

“ Five-and-twenty perhaps.” that I alone noticed it, was a strange defect of character which began 

Six years-more than that. She has a son of the name of Harper to develop itself in Mr Arbuthnot. He was postively jealous of his 
by a former marriage, who is in bis tenth year. Anne wasn t a widow wife’s affection for their own child! Many and many a time have I 
long. Danby was caught by her good looks, and she by the bait of a remarked, when he thought himself unobserved, an expression of in- 
Welt provided home. Unless, however, her husband gives up his corn tense pain flash from his fine, expressive eyes, at any more than usually 
speculations, she will not, I think, have that much longer.” fervent manifestation of the young mother’s gushing love for her first 

“ Corn speculations! Surely Danby has no means adequate to indul- and only born 1 It was altogether a mystery to me, and I as much as 
gence in such a game as that?” possible forbore to dwell upon the subject 

“ Not he But about two years ago be bought, on credit, I believe. Nine years passed away without bringing any material change to the 
a considerable quantity of wheat, and prices happening to fly suddenly parties involved in this narrative, except those which time brings or- 
up just then, he made a large profit. This has quite turned his head, dinarily in his train. Young Robert Arbuthnot was a healthy, tall, 
whioh, by and by, was never, as Cockneys say, quite rightly screwed fine looking lad of his age; and his great grandpapa, the rector, thongh 
on.” The announcement of a visitor interrupted anything further the not suffering under any actual physical or mental infirmity, had reach- 
lector might have bad to say, and I soon afterwards went home. i ed a time ot life when the announcement that the golden bowl i3 broken, 

A sad accident occurred abont a month subsequent to the foregoing or the silver cord is loosed, may indeed be quick and sudden, butscarce- 
conversation. The rector was out riding upou a usually quiet horse, ly unexpected Things had gone well, too, with the nnrse, Mrs Danby, 
which all at once took it into Its head to shy at a scarecrow it must and her husband; well, at least, after a fashion. The speculative mil- 
have seen a sorce of times, and thereby threw its rider Help was ler must have made good use to the gift of his wife for her care of little 
fortunately at hand, and the reverend gentleman was instantly conveyed Arbuthnot, for he had built a genteel house near the mill, always rode 
Lome, when it was found that his left thigh was broken Thanks, how- a valuable hoTse. kept, it was said, a capital table; and all this, as it 
ever, to his temperate habits, it was before long authoritatively pro- seemid, by his clever speculations in com and flour, for the ordinary 
nounced that, although it would be a considerable time before he was business of the mill was almost entirely neglected. He had no children 
released from confinement, it was not probable that the lusty winter of his own, but he had apparently taken, with much cordiality, to his 
Of Lis life would be shortened by what had happened Unfortunately, step bod, a fine lad, now about eighteen years of age. This greatly 


the accident threatened to hare evil consequences in another quarter 
Immediately after it occurred, one Matthews, a busy, thick-headed 
lont of a butcher, rode furiously off to Elm Park with the news. Mrs. 
Arbuthnot, who daily looked to be confined, was walking with her hus¬ 
band upon tbe lawn in front of the house, when the great burly block- 
bead rode up, and blurted out that the rector had been thrown from 
Lis horse, and it was feared killed! 

The Bhock of such an announcement was of course overwhelming A 
few hoars afterwards, Mrs. Arbuthnot gave birth to a healthy male 
child but the young mother’s life, assailed by fever, was for many days 
utterly despaired of—for weeks held to tremble so evenly in the balance, 
that the slightest adverse circumstance might in a moment tnm the 
scale deathwards. At length the black horizon that seemed to encom¬ 
pass us so hopelessly, lightened, and afforded the lover-husband a 
glimpse and hope of his vanished and well-nigh despaired of Eden. 
The promise was fulfilled I was in the libray with Mr- Arbuthnot 
mwaitiDg the physician’s morning report, very anxiously expected at 
the recovery, when Dr. Lindley entered the apartment in evidently 
cheerful mood. 

“ You have been causelessly alarmed,” he said. "There is no fear 
whatever of a relapse. Weakness only remains, and that we shall 
slowly, perhaps, but certainly, remove ” 

A gleam of lightning seemed to flash over Mr. Arbuthnot’s expres¬ 
sive countenance “ Blessed be God !’he exclaimed. "And bow,” he 
added, “ shall we manage respecting tbe child ? She asks for it inces- 
santly.” 

Mr. Arbuthnot’s infant son, I should state, had been consigned im 
mediately after its birth to the care of Mrs Danby, who had herself 
been confined, also with a boy, about a fortnight previously. Scarla 
tina being prevalent in the neighbourhood, Mrs Danby was hurried 


grieved the boy’s mother, who dreaded above all things that her son 
should contract tbe evil, dissolute habits of his father-in-law. Latter¬ 
ly, she had become extremely solicitous to procure the lad a perma¬ 
nent situation abroad, and this Mr. Arbuthnot had promised should 
be effected at the earliest opportunity. 

Thus stood affairs on the 16th of October 1846. Mr. Arbuthnot was 
temporarily absent in Ireland where he possessed large property, and 
was making personal inquiries as to the extent of the potato rot, not 
long before announced. Tbe morning’s post had brought a letter to his 
wife, with the intelligence that he should reach home that very even 
ing; and as the rectory was on the direct road to Elm Park, and her 
husband would be sure to pull up there, Mrs. Arbuthnot came with her 
son to pass the afternoon there, and in some slight degree anticipate 
her husband’s arrival. 

About three o’clock, a chief-clerk of one of the Taunton banks rode 
up in a gig to tbe rectory, and asked to see the Rev Mr. Townley, on 
pressing and important business. He was ushered into the library, 
where the rector and I were at the moment rather busily eDgagsged 
1 he clerk said be bad been to Elm Park, but not finding either Mr 
Arbuthnot or his lady there, he had thought that perhaps the Rev. Mr 
Townley might be able to pronounce upon tbe genuineness of a cheque 
for £300, purporting to be drawn on the Taunton Bank by Mr Ar¬ 
buthnot, and which Dinby the miller had obtained cash for at Bath. 
He further added, that the bank had refused payment, and detained the 
cheque, believing it to be a forgery 

“ A forgery!” exclaimed the rector, after merely glancing at the do¬ 
cument “ No question that it is- and a very clumsily executed one, 
too Besides Mr. Arbuthnot is Dot yet returned from Ireland.” 

This was sufficient; and the messenger, with many apologies for his 
intrusion, withdrew, and hastened back to Taunton. We were still 


away with the two children to a place near Bath, almost before she talking over this sad affair, although some hours had elapsed since tbe 
was able to hear the journey. Mr. Arbuthnot had net left bis wife for cletk’s departure— in fact, candles had been brought in, and we were 
an hour, and consequently had only seen his child for a few minutes every moment expecting Mr Arbuthnot—when the sound of a horse at 
jnst after it was born. a hasty gallop was heard approaching, and presently the pale and hag 

'• With respect to the child," replied Dr. Lindley, “I am of opinion gard face of Danby sbfit by the window at which the rector and mveelf 
that Mrs. Arbuthnot may see it in a day or two Say the third day were standing The gate-bell was ruDg almost immediately afterwards, 
from this, if all goes well. I think we may venture so far; but I will and but a brief interval passed before “ Mr Dud by” was announced to 
be present, for any untoward agitation might be perhaps instantly be in waiting. The servant had hardly gained the passage with leave 
fatal.” This point provisionally settled, we all three went our several to shew him in, when the impatient visitor rushed rudely into the room 


ways: I to cheer the still suffering rector with the good news. 

The next day but one, Mr. Arbuthnot was in exuberant spirits. “ Dr. 
Lindley’s report is even more favourable than we had anticipated ” he 
said; “and I start to morrow morning, to bring Mrs Danby and the 
ehild”- The postman’s subdued but unmistakable knock interrup¬ 

ted him. “The nurse.” he added, “is very attentive and punctual. 


She writes almost every day ” A servant entered with a salver heaped shelter with you 

— >-l «* H4* a l . » 1 at__ t < »- .. ni l - -. , 


in a state of great, and it seemed angry excitement 
“ What- sir, is tbe meaning of this ill-mannered intrusion .’’’demand¬ 
ed the rector sternly. 

“ You have pronounced the cheque I paid away at Bath to be a for¬ 
gery ; and the officers are, lam told, already at my heels. Mr Arbuth¬ 
not, unfortunately, is not at home, and I am come, therefore to seek 


I judged so. The rector appeared similarly confused and shaken, and 
had sunk nerveless and terrified upon a sofa. 

“You guess dimly, I see, at what I have to say,” resumed Danby 
with a malignant sneer. “ Well, hear it, then, once for all, and then 
if you will, give me up to the officers. Some years ago,” he continued’, 
coldly and steadily—“some years ago, a woman, a nurse, was placed 
in charge of two infant children, both boys; one of these was her own - 
the other was the son of rich, proud parents. The woman’s husband 
was a gay, jolly fellow, who much preferred spending money to earn¬ 
ing it, and just then it happened that he was more than usually hard 
up One afternoon, on visiting his wife, who had removed to a distance, 
he fonnd that the rich man’s child had sickened of the small pox, and 
that there was no chance of its recovery. A letter containing the sad 
news was on a table, which he, tbe husband, took the liberty to open 
and read. After some reflection, suggested by what he had heard of 
the lady-mother’s state of mind, he recopied the letter, for the sake of 
embodying in it a certain suggestion. That letter was duly posted, and 
the next day brought the rich man almost in a state of distraction; but 
his chief and mastering terror was lest the mother of the already dead 
infant should hear, in her then precarious state, of what had happened. 
The tidings, he wassure, would kill her. Seeing this, the cunning hus¬ 
band of the nurse suggested that, for the present, his—the cunning 
one’s—child might he taken to the lady as her own, and that the truth 
could be revealed when she was strong enough to bear it. The rich 
man fell into the artful trap, and that which the husband of the nurse 
had speculated upon, came to pass even beyond his hopes The lady 

grew to idolise her fancied child—she has, fortunately, had no other_ 

and now, I think, it would really kill her to part with him. The rich 
man could not find it in bis heart to undeceive his wife—every year it 
became more difficult, more impossible to do so; and very generously, 

I mast say, has he paid in purse for the forbearance of the nurse's hus¬ 
band. Well now, then, to sum up : the nurse was Mrs Danby; the 
rich, weak husband, Mr. Arbuthnot; the substituted child, that hand¬ 
some hoy —my son !" 

A wild scream from Mrs. Arbuthnot broke the dread silence which 
had accompanied this frightful revelation, echoed by an agonised cry, 
half tenderness, half rage, from her husband, who had entered the 
room unobserved, and now clasped her passionately in her arms. The 
carriage wheels we had heard were his It was long before I could re¬ 
call with calmness the tnmult, terror and confusion of that scene Mr. 
Arbuthnot strove to bear bis wife from the apartment, but she would 
not be forced away, and kept imploring with frenzied vehemence that 
Robert—that her boy should not be taken from her. 

“ I have no wish to do so—far from it,” said Danby with gleeful ex. 
ultation. “ Only folks must be reasonable, and not threaten their 
friends with the hulks’- 

“ Give him anything, anything!” broke in the unhappy lady. “0 
Robert! Robert!” she added with a renewed burst of hysterical grief, 
“ how could you deceive me so ?” 

“I have been punished, Agnes,” he answered in a husky, broken 
voice, “ for my well intending but criminal weakness; cruelly punish¬ 
ed by the ever-present consciousness that this discovery must one day 
or other be surely made. What do you want ?” he after awhile added 
with recovering firmness, addressing Danby. 

“ The acknowledgment of the little bit of paper in dispute, of course 
and say a genuine one to the same amcuut.” 

“ Yes, yes,” exclaimed Mrs Arbuthnot, still wildly sobbing, and 
holding the terrified boy strained in her embrace, as if she feared he 
might be wrenched from her by force. “ Anything—pay him any¬ 
thing !” 

At this moment, chancing to look towards the door of the apartment, 

I saw that it was partially opened, and that Danby’s wife was listening 
there. What might that mean? But what of hopefnl meaning in such 
a case could it have ? 

“ Be it so, love,” said Arbuthnot soothingly. “ Danby, call tc-mor* 
tow at the Park And now, begone at once.” 

“ I was thinking,” resumed the rascal with swelling audacity, “ that 
we might as welt at the same time come to some permanent arrangement 
upou black and white. But never mind: I can always put the screw 
on; unless, indeed, you get tired of the young gentleman, and in that 

case, I doubt not, he will prove a dutiful and affectionate son- Ah, 

devil! What do you here ? Begone, cr I'll murder you! Begone, do 
you hear ?” 

His wife had entered, and silently confronted him. “ Your threats, 
evil man,” replied tbe woman quietly, “have no terrors for me now 
j My son is beyond your reach. Oh, Airs. Arbuthnot,” she added, turn¬ 
ing towards and addressing that lady, “ believe not”- 

Her husband sprang at her with the bound of a panther. “ Silence! 

Go home, or I’ll strangle”- His own utterance was arrested by the 

fierce grasp of Mr. Arbuthnot, who seized him by the throat, and hurled 
him to the further end of the room. “ Speak on, woman; and qnick! 
quick ! What have you to say ?” 

“ That your son, dearest lady,” she answered, throwing herself at 
Mrs. Arbuthnot’s feet, “ is as truly your own child as ever son born of 
woman!” 

That shout of half-fearful triumph seems even now as I write to ring 
in my ears 1 I fell that the woman’s words were words of truth, but I 
could not see distinctly; the room whirled round, and the lights danced 
before my eyes, but I could hear through all the choking ecstasy of the 
mother, and the fury of tbe baffled felon. 

“ The letter,” continued Mrs. Danby, “ which my husband found 
and opened, would have informed yon, sir, of theswifty approaching 
death of my child, and that yours had been carefully kept beyond the 
reach of coutagion. The letter you received was written without my 
knowledge or consent True it is that, terrified by my husband's 
threats, and in some measure reconciled to the wicked imposition by 
knowing that, after all, the right child would be in bis right place, I 
afterwards lent myself to Danby’s evil purposes. But I chiefly feared 
for my sou, whom I fully believed he would not have scrupled to make 
away with in revenge for my exposing his profitable fraud. I have 
sinned; I can hardly hope to be forgiven, but I have told the sacred 
truih.” 

All this was uttered by the repentant woman, but at the time it was 
almost wholly unheard by those most interested in tbe statement. 
They only comprehended that they were saved—that the child was 
theirs in very truth Great, abundant, but for the moment, bewilder¬ 
ing joy! Mr. Arbuthnot—his beautiful young wife—her own true boy 
(how could she for a moment have doubted that he was her own true 
boy !—you might have read that thought through all her tears, thickly 
as they fell)—the aged and half-stunned rector, whilst yet Mrs Dan¬ 
by was speaking, were exclaiming, sobbing in each other's arms, ay, 
and praising God too, with broken voices and incoherent words it may 
be, hut certainly with fervent, pious, grateful hearts. 

When we had time to look about us, it was found that the felon had 
disappeared—escaped. It was well, perhaps, that he had; better, that 
he has not been heard of since. 


with letters Mr Arbuthnot tossed them over eagerly, and seizing 
one, after glancing at the post mark, tore it eargerly open, mattering 
ms he did so : “ It is not the usual handwriting; but from her, no doubt” 

-“ Merciful God !” I impulsively exclaimed, as I suddenly lifted 

my eyes to bis “ What is the matter?” A mortal pallor bad spread 
over Mr. Arbuthnot's before animated features, and he was glaring at 
the letter in his band as if a basilisk had suddenly confronted him. 
Another moment, and the inusetes of his frame appeared to give way 
suddenly, and he dropped heavily into the easy chsi- from which he 
Lad risen to take the letters. I was terribly alarmed, ar.d first loosen 
ing his neckerchief, for he seemed choking, I said: “ Let me call some 
***** > and 1 turned to reach the bell, when he instantly seized my arms, 
and held me with a grip of iron. “ No—no—no!” he hoarsely gasped ; 
‘ 7 k- r—wa l e t'” There was fortunately some on nside table I handed 
it to him and h e drank eagerly. It appeared to revive him a little 
die thrust the crumpled letter into his pocket, and said in a low, quick 
Whisper: ‘There is some one coming!” Not a word, remember—not 
* word. At the same time, he wheeled his chair half round, bo that 
Lis hack should be, towards the servant we beard approaching 

»rri▼ed ^ " Sellt, 81111 Mrs Arbuthnot ’ B ““id, “ to ask if the post has 
« i!>* n* 8 ' re P\' ed '* r f ^rb'itlinot, with wonderful mas*ery of bis voice 

Sts.™" wUi *" 

. " y r - Ty 7 eI ’" c ° D,i “ ue<1 ' « as the servant was out of bear¬ 
ing, “ there is. I think, a liqueur stand on the sideboard in tbe large 
dining-room. Would you have the kindness to bring it me, unobserved 
—mind that—unobserved by any one ? 6 


“ Shelter with me, sir!” exclaimed the indignant rector, moving as 
be spoke, towards the bell “ Out of my house you shall go this in¬ 
stant ’’ 

The fellow placed his band upon the reverend gentleman’s arm, and 
looked with his bloodshot eyes keenly in his face. 

“ Don't!” said Dauby ; “ don’t, for the sake of yourself and yours 1 
Don’t! I wurn you: or, if you like the phrase better, don’t, for the sake 
of me and mine ” 

“ Yours, fellow ! Your wife, whom you have so long held in cruel 
bondage through ber fears for her son, has at last shaken off that chain. 
James Harper sailed two days ago from Portsmouth for Bombay. I 
sent her the news two hourB since ” 

“ Ha! Is that indeed so ?” cried Danby, with an irrepressible start 

of alarm. “ Why, then- But no matter: here, luckily, comes Mrs 

Arbuthnot and her son A 1 s right! She will, I know, Btand bait for 
me. and, if need be, acknowledge the genuineness of her husband’s 
cheque.” 

I he fellow’s insolence was becoming unbearable, and I was about to 
seize and thrust him forcibly from the apartment, when the sound of 
wheels waB heard outside. “ Hold ’ one momei.t,” he cried with fierce 
vehemence “ That is probably the officers : l must be brief, then, and 
to the purpose I’ray, madam, do not leave the room for your own 
-ake : as for you, young sir, I command you to remain 1” 

“ Wbat! what does he menu ?" exclaimed Vl r s Arbuthnot bewilder 

edly, and and at the same time clasping her son_who gazed on Danby 

with kindled eyes, and angry boyish defiance— tightly to her side 
Did tbe man’s strange words giro form and significance to some dark, 
shadowy, indistinct doubt that had previously haunted her at times ? 
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THE TWO VISITS. 


"How did you enjoy the party last night, girls,” 
said Mr. Chester, to his daughters. 

“Oh, papa,” replied Lizzy, “I was nearly fagged 
out. 1 danced every cotillion—waltz and polka, and 
was engaged for three or four more when we left, 
which are to stand over for the assembly to-morrow 
night.” 

“Pretty well for you,” said her father; “and Mary, 
how were you pleased?” turning to hia eldest daugh¬ 
ter. 

“Just ns much as Lizzie, father. I danced until I 
could hardly stand, and then I flirted until l came 
away; so of course I liked it.” 

“Now, Lucy, my little niece, what say you of this 
your first ball among strangers?” asked Mr Chester, 
of a pretty arch-looking girl, who was sealed next to 
him. 

“I must say I had a delightful evening of course, I 
suppose, uncle, I danced, let me see,” looking very 
thoughtful, “one whole cotillion, and half a waltz; 
two gentlemen bowed to me, and three looked at me; 
so considering that I knew only about a dozen, and 
was a stranger, I had a pleasant time, and was very 
hospitably treated;” and she laughed merrily. 

“ Why, how did that happen, child?” said her uncle, 
looking annoyed; “andgirls, what were you doing that 
you did not see after your cousin?” 

“La! papa I was dancing in another room all the 
evening,” replied Lizzie, “and 1 hought Mary was 
with Lucy.” 

“And I am sure,” said Mary, “I saw Lucy dancing 
with the greatest exquisite in the room, and afterward 
waltzing with him, so 1 thought she was getting on 
very well; and I did think, Lucy, you might have in¬ 
troduced him to us; but you seemed to want to keep 
him all to yourself. You had a regular flirtation with 
him.” 

“No wonder if she had,” replied Mr. Chester, “as 
you left her to take care of herself. Who was he, 
Lucy?” 

“Only my cousin, Harry Winslow. He has just 
returned from Europe, and of course we had a great 
deal to talk of. Don’t'be waltz nicely, Lizzie?” 

“Yes,” said Lizzie, “he does waltz to perfection, 
and I was in hopes you would introduce him to me, 
and that I should have a waltz with him; but he hur¬ 
ried you off into the entry again, where I suppose you 
finished your flirtation.” 

“Well, Lizzie, what was T to do?” said Lucy—“I 
did beg Harry to go and talk to some of the belles he 
knew; but when he found that I knew no one; and 
that you never came near me, he vowed he would 
not stir a step, and there he stayed talking of old times 

and of his travels, unlit Mrs. B-came to ask him 

to take one of the married ladies into supper, and then 
I was left alone.” 


I “And who took you in?” asked her uncle. 

“Mr. Nobody,” said Lucy, “for finding that 1 was 
likely to be the Heft ladye, 5 I ran up stairs into the 
dressing-room, and played with one of the children 1 
found up there. And this is a full, true, and particular 
account of my first ball here. Don’t you think it must 
have been pleasant, uncle?” 

“Not very, Lucy, I must own, though I admire I he 
spirit in which you take it, and am heartily ashamed 
for those of my own city, who had no more politeness 
to show a stranger.” 

“To tell the truth, uncle,” said Lucy, “I did expect 
to be a little more noticed, especially as there were 
several of the beaux, who last winter were entertained 
at our house more than once, when your girls were 
with us; but they seem to have forgotten that, and me 
too; and so will I—I suppose I am not formed for the 
society here. My clothes are not fine enough, anil 
my skin not fair enough for their tastes, and my purse 
not deep enough—so I must bear their neglect as 1 
may.” 

“You give a high standard to our young men, JArey. 
\ at atiy rate,” said her Cousin Charles. “Complexion 
and clothes, and money is what you think they go by, 
j a pretty compliment to us, by Jove.” 

| “Jove did not tell me so, any how,” said Ltiev. 
j “Blit I never have heard the gentlemen that come 
J here speak of anything else regarding the ladies, but 
i their feet and hands, their complexion, dress, ami 
j wealth—so what ami think? But I will hear all that 
> you have to say when I come from my walk with Mr. 
i Winslow. Cousin Harry, as I always call him. Now 
i he is handsome and rich, and yet he always mention? 
i a lady’s sense and manners before her feet and her 
! money, and that I like.” 

I “Are you going to walk with him this afternoon?*’ 
[exclaimed both girls, in a breath, “Do bring him 
[ back to tea?” 

[ “I will ask him,” said Lucy; “but he is very odd.” 

[ While Lucy is enjoying her walk with her very 
[ desirable cousin, we will take a small survey of past 
[ time, and tell who these young people are into whose 
[ society we have been introduced. Lucy Mason i? 

[ the niece of Mrs. Chester; the daughter of her brother. 

; who in early life had eloped with one of the greatest 
heiresses in Boston; his sister, Mrs, Chester, beinc 
1 very active in the affair, and professing great love for 
his wife. Mrs. Mason was in truth a most loveable 
and charming woman, and made her husband a de¬ 
voted and worshipping wife; but riches she did not 
bring him, as her harsh, obstinate, unforgiving father 
never allowed her name to be mentioned in his pre¬ 
sence, and actually haled her for having married the 
man she loved, young, handsome and clever, instead 
of the ugly, rich old stock-broker, to whom be had 
destined her, A year after her marriage, he married 
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him&elf; and having a son, formally announced his # 
intention of leaving nil to him. and cutting off his > 
daughter entirely; and for twenty years had never j 
s$en her, or spoken of her. During this lime a lovely > 
family had grown up around her, and though far from 
rich, she had never regretted the step she had taken, j 
excepting from the grief she felt at her father’s anger, 
and her never seeing him. Her children of course j 
knew of these circumstances; but so dearly did they j 
love their handsome, indulgent father and their lovely j 
mother, that no regrets for their want of fortune ever j 
escaped them; and their cross old grandfather and his j 
shining heaps was seldom thought of. Mrs. Chester i 
was a very worldly person, her children were brought < 
up to shine and attract, and above all, she worshipped i 
wealth. When, therefore, all hopes of her brother ! 
becoming rich through his wife were given up, she 
cared less and less for either of them; and when Lucy 1 
came to return the visit her cousins had made her the 
preceding winter, she made as little of herns waspos-! 
sible without absolute neglect. Fortunately for Lucy 
she eared but little for such things, and knowing that 
being passed over at a ball, and not having splendid 
dresses, were neither of them great sins in other 
places, she was now laughing heartily with Hurry 
over her last night’s discomfitures, and doing her best 
to coax him to come home with her and be introduced 
to her cousins. 

“No,I will not,Lucy,” said he, “lam determined. 

I think their behaviour to you last night was too rude. 
They want to know me because I am rich, and for 
that I despise them. 1 mean you to have a pleasant 
evening to morrow night in spile of them. I am going 
to get the prettiest bouquet for you I can procure. 1 
mean to waltz only with you, and I shall introduce to 
you two or three distingue friends I have met here; 
an English lord and a French viscount being among 
them, and you shall know them and your cousins 
shall not, if I can prevent it.” 

Lucy shook her head. “You cannot change the 
nature of the people here,” she said, “they think of 
nothing but externals, and of the money that brings 
them. Now if my cross old grandfather would only 
forgive my dear mother, and one of his millions was 
known to be coming to us, I should become one of the 
greatest belles here.” 

“It is all very true,” said Harry, “but why don’t 
you thank me for my bouquet, especially as you know 
I don’t often give such things?” 

“Not on this Continent at any rate, my fine cousin,” 
said Lucy, smiling. “I do thank you for it most 
heartily, however, and when I next write to Paris, I 
shall mention that 1 heard of you sending such gal¬ 
lantries to a young lady—shall 1?” 

“Willingly,” replied he, “if you will only mention 
her name. It will be a great recommendation to me 
in that quarter.” 

“Ah! well, Harry, I will keep your secret, for the 
girls here bate rich young men to come here engaged: 
good-bye, don’t forget the English lord and the French 
viscount to-morrow night, nor the bouquet.” And &o 
saying, she parted with her cousin at the door, to the 
great indignation of the young ladies, who were look¬ 
ing at them from behind the blinds. 


Lucy punctually received her bouquet, fragrant, 
costly and beautiful, th£ most magnificent that could 
be procured evidently, and quite eclipsing those that 
her cousins had received from their admirers; hut 
with it unfortunately came a note, announcing that 
the donor, very greatly to his chagrin, had been 
obliged by business of importance to leave there that 
afternoon for home, and with many regrets at missing 
the ball, he bade her good-bye. This was hard upon 
our little heroine. The dismal prospect of a solitary 
seat on a bench rose before her. Her bouquet seemed 
now a mockery to her feelings. As she feared, the 
public ball was but a repetition of her experience at 
the private one. Though pretty and tastefully dressed, 
and quite as handsome as her cousiii3, she was left 
alone—and with the exception of a waltz with her 
Cousin Charles, which for very shame’s sake he felt 
obliged to ask her to take with him, and a cotillion 
with the French nobleman, whom she found she had 
known at home, she passed the evening silting by the 
lady who chaperoned their party to the ball, and who 
was too busy fussing after her own fine daughters to 
care much for a young girl, whom she knew was 
neither very rich nor very fashionable at home. 

Lucy was thoroughly mortified, and not a little pro¬ 
voked; and her mind was made up never to try another 

ball at B-. Her cousins said, “they were sorry 

she did not enjoy herself;” but no thought of their 
own impoliteness ever struck them, and no recollec¬ 
tion of the trouble she had taken that they should have 
a pleasant visit when with her, ever crossed their 
memories. She did not suit the taste of the beaux 
there, they thought, and as that must be her fault they 
cared nothing for it, Lucy finished her visit without 
again trying another ball, and without being missed 
or asked after, and returned to her home liking her 
own city, and her own people better than ever. 

A year and a half afterward she repeated her visit, 
and what a charming, charming creature her cousins 
and their friends then found her! Her coming was 
announced weeks before, and her presence solicited 
1 at parlies prior to her arrival—nay! the assembly even 
■ was postponed a week in order to be certain that Miss 
! Mason’s presence would grace it. Visitors crowded 
! to Mr. Chester’s in ihe morning, and every evening a 
! levee of beaux gladdened the eyes of his daughters, 

! and bowed obsequiously before their cousin. The 
[ neglected Miss Lucy Mason of a former visit, was 
| now the belle triumphant; her witticisms, which for- 
! merly were just smiled at, were now applauded and 
| repealed as wonders of smartness, and though, sooth. 

I to say, they were generally very cutting, and not a 
little personal, they’ were humbly received and much, 
admired—our little Lucy was a person of great dis¬ 
tinction. And why? Her rich old grandfather was 
dead; having outlived his son only a few weeks, the 
shock of whose sudden death speedily brought his old 
father to the grave. He lived long-enough, however, 
to make a will, by which, true to his vow of not 
leaving his daughter a dollar, he passed over her, and 
left the whole of it to her children, four in number. 
No wonder then that Lucy, with her half million, is 
now such a sparkling belle with these disinterested 
folks: and no wonder that she should despise them, and 
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lei ihem see iliat she has ngt forgotten iheir former. 
neglect of her. As Io Iheir feeling it, when had the \ 
worshippers of mammon any feeling? Lucy now \ 
was all the “ton,” the observed of all observers S 
The two young men who on her former visit bowed \ 
to her at her first ball, were now most devotedly in \ 
love with her, and spoke of being very old friends j 
of hers. The three who looked al her, averred how \ 
very much they had been struck with her beauty that < 
night; and as for her “chaperon” to the assembly, 
she was never tired of saying how intimate she was 
with her,and that she had taken her to her first public 
ball—she gave her dinner and supper parties, bor¬ 
rowed her mantillas, cloaks and dresses for patterns, 
Hnd made her daughters dress, walk, and try to talk 
like her. How amused at first, and disgusted both 
first and last Lucy was, no pen can describe. She 
despised the homage paid to her wealth, far more 
than she felt the former mortifications inflicted upon 
her from her want of it, and returned the devotion 
now paid her by affected airs of indifference, quite 
foreign to her true character. She had a great disre¬ 
gard for dress, and with a costly wardrobe that any 
one might borrow from, appeared at their grandest 
balls in the same simple muslin she wore when there 
before. All wondered, but none abused—it was a 
charming eccentricity. She changed her mind about 
going to. the assembly, and sent her French maid to 
look on in the ladies 1 dressing-room, carrying two 
of the largest and most splendid of the half dozen 
houquets that had been sent for her acceptance. The 
donors winced a little when they heard of this, but 
failed not to call the next day to ask after the head¬ 
ache that had kept her away. She denied the indispo¬ 
sition, and only pleaded a want of inclination to go— 
they bowed in humility, and sent her more bouquets 
for the next evening. She sent her cards by her foot¬ 
man in return for the visits that had been paid her, 
and went to see a sick and poor friend on the same 
morning; and what in others would have been called 
insufferable rudeness, was in her “so kind hearted.” 
She even ventured to talk of books that she liked, 
and what before was “bad taste, blue, pedantic stuff,” 
was now agreeable information, a well filled mind, 
whereas it was only a well filled purse that dazzled 
their imaginations. If she was rude, it was only a 
brusque manner—if she was sarcastic, it was wit—if 
she dressed plainly, it was such good taste—if she 
wore gaudy things, it was so stylish—she would not 
waltz—she would not dance the polka, and half the 
girls stood still while their partners were clustered 


round lalki >g to her. True, they were provoked; hut 
there was no use of complaining, for had not Miss 
Muson half a million of her own, and did not each 
one of those charming young men hope that he might 
perhaps be the happy man destined to share it with 
her—at any rate they would try. But they were 
doomed to disappointment. Lucy brought her visit 
to a close, without leaving her heart with any of her 
disinterested friends—though they offered theirs in 
exchange by the dozen. She left nothing with them 
but rejections to her lovers, and jewels to her cousins, 
and went back to her home quite heart whole to pre¬ 
pare for a visit to Paris, to act there as bridesmaid to 
her Cousin Harry Winslow’s bride, long her most 
loved friend. Then she bestowed herself and her 
wealth upon a friend of her cousin’s; one who had 
loved her when she was comparatively poor, and 
who now rich himself, was hastening home to offer 
himself to her, when he heard she was expected in 
France. After rehearsing as groomsman and brides¬ 
maid to iheir friends, they played the principal parts 
themselves, and returned home—married. Many a 
hearty laugh did she enjoy wilh her cousin and liis 
wife, in relating her two visits to the South. 

Is not this a caricature I hear some one say; and 
in sober sadness I answer, it is not. Do we not every 
day hear and see of the metamorphoses wrought by 
wealth? The ugly are bpautified, the stupid bright¬ 
ened, the old become youthful; and all by ihe almighty 
dollar! Even herein this our own enlightened city, 
in this Athens of America, with its libraries and athe- 
meums, its colleges and schools, its academies of 
science and art, even here, where society of a much 
higher stamp, as regards intellect, information, mind 
and manners, can be found than in any other city in 
the Union, wealth can and does stand with many in 
; the first place. The want of it does not banish any 
one from society, as it does in some other places—but 
' the possession of it gives a false value to many a 
' piece of worthless metal, that otherwise would be 

> rejected and thrown out. What we shall become 
» when California’s gold is poured out upon us; when 
i all the “diggers and miners” return with iheir huge 
i lumps of metal transformed into coin, and expect to 
! take their place among the refined and cultivated on 
i the strength of that gold, time only can show. Long 
[ may it be with us before wealth is everything, and 

intellect is sent into the back-ground—long may it be 

> before the “Golden Calf” is created with us to be 
fallen down to and worshipped, or before gold is 

1 everything and worth nothing. 
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THE UNFINISHED PICTURE. 


BY MBS. JANE C. CAMPBELL. 


CHAPTER I. 

0 God! to clasp those fingers close, 

And yet to feel so lonely! 

To see a light on dearest brows, 

Which is the daylight only! 

Elizabeth B. Barrett. 

I was sitting one morning in the library of a 
friend, looking over a valuable collection of works 
of art, made during a five years residence abroad, 
and listening to his animated description of scenes 
and places now become familiar to every one who 
reads at all, through the medium of “Jottings,” 
“ Impressions,” and “ Travels,” with which the 
press abounds. 

Among the paintings were small copies in oil from 
Corregio, Guercino, Guido, and Rafaelle. There 
was a head of the latter, copied from a portrait 
painted by himself, and preserved in the Pitti Palace. 
With the slightest shade of hectic on the cheek, and 
the large unfathomable eyes looking into the great 
beyond, it was truly angelic in its loveliness. No 
wonder the man for whom nature had done so much, 
and who delighted in portraying the loftiest ideal 
beauty, no wonder he was called “divine'.” 

“Here,” said my friend, lovingly holding forth one 
of those inimitable creations, the beauty of which 
once seen, haunts us for a lifetime, “ here is the far- 
famed ‘violin-player,’ the friend of Rafaelle. By 
the bye, I must tell you an aneedote I heard while 
abroad. There were two gentlemen sight-seers look¬ 
ing at pictures in the Vatican; one called to the other, 
who was at a short distance from him, ‘come, look 
at this, here is the celebrated violin-player.’ ‘Ah!’ 
said his companion, hastening toward him, ‘Paga¬ 
nini!’ I give you the story as I heard it related for 
truth, and as a somewhat laughable example of 
traveled ignorance.” 

On one side of the room in which we were con¬ 
versing, stood a piclure apart from all the others, 
which soon engrossed my entire attention. A young 
man was represented reclining on a couch, and 
wrapped in a robe falling in loose folds about his 
person. His countenance bore the traces of suffering, 
but his dark eyes were filled with the light of love, 
and hope, as they looked up into the face of a ydung 
female bending mournfully at his side. On the head 
of this female the artist had lavished all the love of 
genius. With the sunny hair parted on the fair fore¬ 
head, and the rich braids simply confined by a silver 
arrow—vhe dark eyes from which the tears seemed 
about to fall—the half-parted lips quiveringas if from 
intense devotion—oh, it was transcendenlly lovely! 
The rest of the figure was in outline, but as vividly 
portrayed as some of those wonderful illustrations 
by Flaxman, in which a single line reveals a story. 

“ How is this,” said I, after gazing long and earn¬ 


estly upon it, “ how is this?—why is the picture un¬ 
finished. And who was the painter?” 

“ The tale,” replied my friend, “ is a sad one; and 
if you are tired of looking at pictures and medals, I 
will relate it to you.” 

“ Not tired, yet I should like to hear the story to 
which this picture imparts an unusual interest.” 

“ You remember Paul Talbot, who left here some 
years ago to pursue the study of his art abroad.” 

“ I do, but that young man—sick—almost dying— 
I thought the face a familiar one; but can that be 
Paul?” 

“Alas! yes—he is dead!” and my friend dashed 
away a tear as he spoke. 

“ Dead!” repeated I. “ Paul Talbot dead! when 
did he die?” 

“ Not long before my Teturn. Poor fellow! he 
endured much, and his career was nn exemplification 
of what a man of untiring energy can accomplish 
under the most adverse circumstances. 

“ Soon after the birth of Paul, his father died, 
leaving little, save a mother’s love and a stainless 
reputation to his infant son. 

“Mr. Talbot was a man of refined taste, and had 
collected round him objects of which an amateur 
might be justly proud—and thus from childhood had 
been fostered Paul’s love for the beautiful. 

“Well educated and accomplished, Mrs. Talbot 
undertook the tuition of her child, and by giving 
lessons in drawing, painting miniatures on ivory, 
and small portraits in oil, kept herself and her boy 
above the pressure of want. Carefully she instilled 
into his tender mind those lofty principles of recti¬ 
tude, of uncompromising integrity, and that child¬ 
like trust in the goodness of an overruling Providence, 
which sustained him through all the trials of after 
years. 

“ How holy, how powerful is the influence of a 
mother! The father may do much, but the mother 
can do more toward the formation of the mind, and 
the habits of early childhood. Exercising a power, 
silent, yet refreshing as the dews of heaven, her least 
word, her lightest look, sinks deep into the hearts of 
her children, and moulds them to her will. IIow 
many men have owed all that has made them great 
to the early teachings of a mother's love! The father, 
necessarily occupied with business or professional 
duties, cannot give the needful attention to the minor 
shades in the character and disposition of his little 
ones, but the mother can encourage and draw out 
the latent energies of the timid, can check the bold, 
and exert an influence which may be felt not only 
through time, but ihrough eternity. 

“ It was beautiful to see Paul Talbot standing by 
his mother’s side, with his childish gaze fixed upon 
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her face, while receiving instruction from her lips, 
and to hear him as he grew in years, wishing he was 
a man, that he might be enabled to supply her every 
want. 

“ * You know,’ he would exclaim, while his fine 
eyes was flashing with enthusiasm, ‘that I will bean 
artist; and, oh, mother, If I could, like Washington 
AlUlon, be a painter-poet; could I but paint such a 
head as that we saw in the Academy, and write 
such a book as Monaldi, then, mother, I would gain 
fame; orders would crowd upon me—and then— 
then we would go to Italy!’ 

“ Go to Italy! of this he thought by day, and 
dreamed by night; and to accomplish this was the 
crowning ambition of the boy’s life. 

“ He was willing to toil, to endure privation and 
faligue, could he but visit that land where heavenly 
beauty is depicted on the canvas, where the marble 
wants but the clasp of him of old to warm it into life, 
and where the soft blue of the sky, and the delicious 
atmosphere brooding over the glories of centuries 
gone by, make it the Mecca of the artist’s heart. 

“ But amid all these dreams of the future, all these 
ambitious aspirings of the gifted youth, death cast his 
dark shadow over that peaceful dwelling, and the 
mother, the guardian angel of the fatherless boy, was 
borne away to be a dweller in the silent land. 

“ With what passionate earnestness did he call 
upon her name. How did he long to lie down by 
her side. Ilis mother! his mother! she had taught 
his lisping accents their first prayer; she had watched 
over his little bed, and moistened his parched lips 
when he was ill with fever—so ill, that his mother’s 
watchful tenderness was all, under God, that saved 
him from the grave. As he grew older, she had 
spoken to him, not like the boy he was in years, but 
like the man to whom she would impart her Ihoughts, 
and with whose mind of almost premature develop¬ 
ment, she might hold converse, and feel herself 
understood. And now, in his fifteenth year, when 
he was thinking of all that he could, nay, of all that 
he would do for her, his mother had died! Who 
can wonder that the boy pined, and sat upon her 
grave, and longed for her companionship, and wept 
as if his heart must break. 

CHAPTER II. 

Then alt the charm 

Is broken—all that phantom-world so fair 
Vanished, and a thousand circlets spread, 

And each misshapes the other. Coleridge. 

“Abstracted in his habits, quiet and sensitive, from 
his reveries in dream-land, the orphan woke to find 
himself the inmate of a new home. 

“Mrs. Winter, the only sister of the late Mr. 
Talbot, was wholly unlike her brother. With little 
taste for the elegancies of life, except so far as she 
thought their possession would give her importance 
in the eyes of others, with no sympathy for any am¬ 
bition save that of acquiring money, she looked with 
no very favorable eye on her brother's orphan. 
Dazzled by the prospect of a carriage, a town and 
country-house in perspective, she had married a man 


of sixty, when she was barely sixteen, and could 
never forgive her brother for not falling in with her 
scheme of catching the rich heiress, who, she avowed, 
waited but the asking to change the name of Miss 
Patty Pringle, for the more lofty-sounding title of 
Mrs. Percy Talbot. But Percy Talbot preferred the 
portionless Isabel Morton, and the monotony of a 
counting-room, to the bank-stock, rent estate, and 
soulless face of Miss Patty Pringle. Hence there 
was little intercourse between the brother and sister, 
and when the younger Talbot sought the shelter of 
his aunt’s roof, she animadverted with great bitter¬ 
ness on the folly of people gratifying a taste for 
luxuries beyond their means, and encouraging boys 
without a shilling to spend their time in reading 
books and daubing canvas. 

“Nor could Mrs. Winter refrain from talking of 
stupidity, when Paul sat quietly at his drawing, 
while her own sons were making the house ring with 
their boisterous mirth. The boys, catching the spirit 
of their mother, ridiculed Paul’s sketches, and with 
the petty tyranny of little minds, subjected him to 
every annoyance, and taunted him with his depen¬ 
dent state. The proud, sensitive boy, writhed under 
such treatment, and determined on leaving the re¬ 
latives who had neither tastes nor sympathies in 
common with his own. 

“When at the age of twelve years, he hung over 
the landscape he was trying to imitate, and from 
which no boyish sports could lure him; when he saw 
the sketch grow beneath his touch, and look more 
and more like the original, until in the exultation of 
his young heart, he exclaimed, ‘I knew that I could 
do it if I did but try,’ be unconsciously displayedthat 
perseverance of character without which no one can 
hope to attain eminence. And now that same energy 
was employed in seeking means to gain a livelihood 
without being subjected to the bitterness of insult. 

“ He succeeded in obtaining a situation in a dry- 
good store, and in compensation for his services, re¬ 
ceived his board and a scanty salary. True, he had 
but little, but that little was his own; he had earned 
it, and a proud feeling of independence was his, when 
purchasing the scanty stock of drawing materials 
with money obtained by his own exertions. And 
so passed a few years, during which he diligently 
devoted himself to the business of his employer 
through the day, and to reading and drawing at night. 

“ The long cherished hope of visiting Italy had 
never been abandoned, although the n-any obstacles 
in the way seemed almost insurmountable. But now 
a bright thought occurred to him; ‘ I will give up my 
situation; I will hire a room with the money already 
saved, and devote myself entirely to the pursuit of 
art. I shall paint a picture—it will be placed in the 
exhibition—and then—’ Talbot paused, and his 
cheek glowed, and his heart-pulse quickened as he 
looked into the future. 

“The resolution once taken, he was not long in 
carrying it into eflect; and day after day saw him at 
his easel, laboring with patient assiduity, and flatter¬ 
ing himself that his picture would not pass unnoticed. 

“ When the day of exhibition arrived, Talbot walked 
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nervously up and down the gallery where the pic¬ 
tures were hanging, every now and then glancing at 
his own, with the small ticket appended announcing 
it for sale, and pausing to observe if it attracted atten¬ 
tion. But it had been placed in a bad light, directly 
beneath two brightly-tinted landscapes, and so low 
down that you were obliged to put one knee on the 
floor before it could be examined. Poor Paul! no 
one gave more than a passing glance to what had 
cost you weeks of patient labor, and the papers passed 
it by with merely announcing its name and number 
on the catalogue. 

“ What a rude dashing down of all his hopes was 
here! What a fading of the air-built castles he had 
taken such delight in building? The land of promise 
had receded from his view, and the shores of Italy 
were as a far-off vision *-een in the dimness of deep¬ 
ening twilight. Oh, what a sinking of the heart 
follows such disappointments ! A goal is to be won 
—the aspirant rushes eagerly to the race—hope lures 
him on—he grows weary, oh, how weary—courage 
—the thrilling sound of fame's trumpet-peal is ringing 
onjhose heights afar—courage—one more struggle 
and the prize will be his own! One more struggle— 
and hope facies from his sight—and the last faint 
echo of fame's music dies upon his ear—and a dull 
lethargy seizes on his mind—and the pulses of his 
heart grow still and cold as the waveless, tideless 
surface of a deep, dark lake! Happy he who can 
shake'off the despondency attendant on times like 
these, and, like the bird momentarily driven back 
by the storm,' can plume his wings and dare a nobler 
flight. 


CHAPTER III. 

Look not mournfully into the Past. It comes not back 
again. Wisely improve the Present. It is thine. Go 
forth to meet the shadowy Future, without fear, mid with 
a manly heart. Losgi-xllow. 

(f The spirits of youth are elastic, and after great 
pressure will naturally rebound. ‘ Hope on, hope 
ever,’ is a maxim seldom forgotten until age has 
chilled the blood and palsied the powers of life. 
After a few days spent in brooding over the present, 
Paul again looked forward to the future, and deter¬ 
mined to seek some other avenue by which he might 
gather up a little, just a little, of the treasure which 
others possessed in such abundance. His fondness 
for literature suggested the idea that his pen might 
be employed with more profit than his pencil, and 
the periodicals of the day appeared to offer a wide 
field for exertion. But emolument from such sources 
was precarious at best. All who held an established 
reputation in. the world of letters were contributors 
to the various popular publications, and Paul Talbot 
wanted the “magic of a name ” to wwgolden opi¬ 
nions from the Press, Sometimes he met with those 
who were more just, and more generous, and thus 
encouraged he toiled on, hoping even against hope, 
that his desires would yet be accomplished. 

“ With many misgivings, and a fear that he had 


mistaken his vocation, he had taken his ill-fated pic¬ 
ture to a place where engravings were kept for sale, 
and left it with the shopkeeper, promising to pay him 
one half the money for which it might be sold. How 
discouraging to see it week after week in the win¬ 
dow, until it began to look like a soiled fixture of the 
establishment. No one would ever buy it, that was 
certain, and if they would not purchase this his best 
work, how could he ever hope to dispose of others 
of less merit, which were standing round the walls 
of his little room? Alas, no I but when once in 
Italy—then he would paint pictures such as he 
dreamed of in imagination. For the present, with 
weary frame and throbbing brow, he must labor on. 

“ There are few but know 

c How cruelly it tries a broken heart 
To see a mirth in any thing it loves.’ 

And who that has ever walked forth on a particularly' 
bright morning, when he was nursing a deep sorrow, 
or was weighed down by the pressure of misfortune, 
but felt annoyed by the light, and noise, and cheerful¬ 
ness around him ? Those vast tides of human life 
what are they to him ? He is but a drop in a wave 
of the mighty ocean—but a pebble thrown upon the 
sand—a broken link in the great chain of the Uni¬ 
verse. Thus felt Paul, as on one of the loveliest 
days of laughing June, he wended his way to the 
office where he had left a manuscript to be examined 
by the publisher. 

“ 1 How can those people look so smilingly,’ thought 
he, while glancing at the well-dressed groups on the 
side-walk. * And those children, how noisy they are 
—and see that carriage with its liveried attendants— 
pshaw!’ Now Paul was not envious, and he was 
particularly fond of children, but the feeling of lone¬ 
liness in the crowd was oppressive, and with an¬ 
other half audible pshaw! he turned into a quieter 
street. 

“ The smiling face of the great man who employed 
so many subordinates in his large establishment, 
somewhat reassured the desponding youth, and after 
a little preliminary talk about encouraging native 
talent, a sum was offered, which, though small in 
itself, was just then a god-seud to the needy Paul, 
who with many thanks bowed himself out of the 
publisher’s presence. One ray of light had dawned 
on his darkened path, one beam of hope had shed its 
warmth upon his heart, and how differently now 
looked the scene through which he had lately passed! 
With buoyant step he went on. He, too, could 
smile,—the darling little ones, how delighted he was 
to see them looking so happy—and the poor blind 
man at the corner must not be forgotten! Like the 
child who plays with the kaleidoscope, and every mo¬ 
ment sees some new beauty, so Paul toyed with the 
many-colored hues in the rainbow of Hope, group¬ 
ing them together in the most beautiful and dazzling 
forms. 

“ It was destined to be a red-letter day in his book 
of life. As he passed the print-shop he saw that his 
picture was gone from the window. It had been 
sold, and a companion-piece ordered by the pur¬ 
chaser. 1 Oh that my mother were living!’ sighed 
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Paul—* oh that my mother were living, we might 
yet go to Italy!’ 

“Again the painter laid aside his pen and resumed 
his pallet. The one order was executed, the money 
transferred to his slender purse, and even now he 
began to think how much might be put aside for his 
darling project. 

“ 1 Could I but obtain enough to pay for my pas¬ 
sage—once there, in that delicious climate, I could 
live on so little. Oh that some one would buy this,’ 
he continued, taking up a small picture on which he 
had bestowed unusual care, ‘ it is worth more than 
either of the others. I shall leave it with the kind 
Mr. Barry; how generous he was in refusing the 
commission I promised him for the last one he sold.’ 

“ Mr. Barry, at whose print-shop Paul had left his 

1 first picture, had kindly drawn from him the story of 
his life, and felt deeply interested in the young artist’s 
changing fortunes, but, like many other generous- 
learted men, he was always forming schemes for 
Jhe benefit of others, which his means would not 
permit him to accomplish. 

“ The kind man had just reared a goodly super- 

I tructure of greatness, upon a rather sandy founda- 
ion, for his young protege, when Paul entered with 
lie new work fresh from his easel. 

“ ‘ Why, Talbot,’ said he, cordially grasping the 
winter’s hand, ‘ this is capital! and I consider my- 
elf a tolerably good judge. When younger, I was 
n the employ of a picture-dealer, who pursued the 

( rofitable business of making old pictures look like 
ew, and the still more profitable one of making new 
ictures look like old. You stare, it is a fact, I assure 
,rou. To a Madonna, that had been bought for a tri : 
ling sum, I had the honor of imparting a time-worn 
^nge, which so took the fancy of an amateur, that 
paid two hundred and fifty dollars for it at auction. 
|ul I never could endure cheating, so I left the pic- 
|re manufactory, and commenced the sale of prints 
my own account.’ 

“ ‘ Do you think there is any chance of selling this 
landscape V inquired Paul. ‘ I will take fifteen dol¬ 
lars for it.’ 

“‘Why, Talbot, you are foolish, it is worth at 
least fifty.’ 

“ 1 Ah, no one would give me - so large a sum for 
a picture; fifty dollars! that would almost take me 
to Italy.’ 

“ ‘ Well, well, my dear fellow, it is said, Provi¬ 
dence helps those who help themselves, and you are 
sure to be helped in some way or other. I was think¬ 
ing about you this morning, and wrote a note of in¬ 
troduction to Mr. C., who is a great patron of the 
Fine Arts. I have told him of your desire to go 
abroad, and how you are situated—’ 

“‘Nay, nay, my kind friend,’ interrupted Paul, 
‘ this looks too much like begging a favor, remember 
I cannot sacrifice my independence, even to secure 
the accomplishment of ray most ardent wishes.’ 

“ ‘ You $re wrong, Talbot, you do not solicit him 
for aid; he has a taste for art, and if he give you 
money, you return an equivalent in your picture, so 
that the obligation is mutual.’ 


“ Paul was persuaded, and, bearing his friend’s 
letter, bent his way to a fine-looking house, a long 
way from his own abode. Upon ringing the bell, he 
was informed by the servant that the family were at 
dinner. Leaving the letter with the waiter, he de¬ 
sired him to hand it to Mr. C., and say that Mr. Tal¬ 


bot would call to-morrow evening. The next eve¬ 
ning Mr. C. was engaged, and on the next, when 
Paul was ushered into the drawing-room, and his 
name announced, he received a stately and patroniz¬ 
ing bow from a short, stout gentleman, who stood 
with his back to the fire, conversing with three or 
four more who were seated near him. 

“ ‘ Take a seat, sir,’ and the short man waved his 
hand toward the intruder, and resumed the conver¬ 
sation thus momentarily interrupted, 

"Paul grew nervous, and taking advantage of a 
pause he rose, and bowing slightly, advanced toward 
Mr, C. for the purpose of speaking. The latter be¬ 
gan first—‘ I have looked over Mr. Barry’s letter, 
young man, and hardly think it will be in my power 
to assist you.’ 

"‘I came not seeking assistance, sir,’ replied 
Paul; ‘ my friend Mr. Barry thought you might per¬ 
haps wish to add another picture to your collection, 
and, as I purpose going abroad, assured me that you 
would cheerfully give a few lines of introduction to 
your young countryman.’ 

“‘Well, well, we will see, we wil see,but all 
you young men have taken it into your heads that 
you must travel, and this makes so many applicants . 1 

‘‘‘Applicants!’ the word stung Paul to the quick, 
and again bowing to Mr. C., he left the apartment. 
Once in the free air of heaven, he gave vent to his 
suppressed feelings, and vowed that should be his 
first and last visit to a patron. 

“ Barry was indignant when he heard the non¬ 
success of his young friend. ‘Why, Talbot, that 
man’s name is bruited abroad as a most liberal pa¬ 
tron of Art, a fosterer of early genius, an encourager 
of native talent—how I have been deceived!’ 

“ ‘Never mind, my dear friend, you will sell the 
picture to some one else, and I will conquer yet.’ 

" And Paul Talbot did conquer. When another 
year had gone by, he stood with the hand of his 
friend Barry clasped in his own, returning the warm 
< God bless you,’ fervently uttered by the old man in 
that hour of parting. 

“ In a wild tumult of feeling, half joy half sorrow, 
he stood upon the deck of the vessel, and watched 
the shores of his native land as they faded in the 
distance. 

‘ The sails were filled, and fair the light windB blew. 
As glad to waft him from his native home.’ 

And now he is on the ocean—the waves are dashing 
against the ship and bearing him onward whither ? 
To the land of his hopes. To the land of his dreams. 
Why each moment does he grow sadder and sadder ? 
Why, as the crescent moon rises serenely in the 
heavens, does he press his eyelids down to shut her 

beauty from his sight? 

“‘Oh that my mother were here! Great God! 
yon moon is shining on my mother’s grave!’ 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Wilt thou take measure of such minds as these, 

Or sound, with plummet-line, the Artist-IIeurt? 

Mrs. Norton. 

Its holy flame Forever burneth, 

From Heaven it came, to Heaven returneth: 

Too oft on Earth a troubled guest, 

At times deceived, at times opprest, 

It here is tried mid purified, 

Then hath in Heaven its perfect rest! 

It soweth here with toil and care, 

But the harvest time of Love is there. Southey. 

“Paul Talbot is in the city of wonders. Ivy- 
girdled ruins of the time-embalming Past are lying 
in the distance. Lofty cathedrals* rich in votive 
offerings of surpassing magnificence, surround him 
on every side. Stately palaces, their long galleries 
filled with the noblest works of the mighty minds of 
old, are baring their treasures to his gaze. The * dew¬ 
dropping coolness’ of the marble fountain, breathes 
new vigor into his frame. He is excited—bewildered 
—‘dazzled and drunk with beartty,’ and for weeks 
Paul wandered about Rome and its environs, half 
forgetful that his lot was still to struggle and to toil. 

“When roused to action, he threw himself heart 
and soul into his art, and the consequence was a 
long and severe illness,brought on by that absorbing 
devotion which often kept him at his pursuits until 
the morning dawn peering into his room reminded 
him that he was weary and overtasked. For months 
he lay wasted by sickness, helpless at times as a 
feeble child, but nature triumphed over disease, and 
he wandered once more beneath the blue sky, and 
felt the kiss of the balmy air upon his pallid cheek. 

“With a return to health, Paul returned with re¬ 
newed ardor to his task, until the picture on which 
he had long and earnestly labored was at length com¬ 
pleted. lie had chosen for his subject a scene repre¬ 
senting tlie Hermit Peter exhorting the people to join 
the crusaders. Standing in the midst, with one arm 
outstretched, and the other raised to heaven, was 
seen the enthusiast. On either side, were grouped 
mailed knights and stalwort forms, the tillers of the 
soil. One gentle lady, like the weeping Andromeda, 
was clinging to her lord, and a villager’s wife held up 
her child for his father’s last fond kiss. So animated 
and life-like was the figure of the preacher—so 
eager and intense the emotion betrayed by the assem¬ 
bled multitude—that you listened to hear the elo¬ 
quence that roused all Europe, and sent prince, peer, 
and peasant to rescue the holy sepulchre from the 
hand of the Infidel, to cast down the crescent of Mo¬ 
hammed, and to raise the cross of Christ. 

“And now came that fame for which the young 
painter had toiled, and to which he had looked for¬ 
ward as his highest guerdon. Crowds were daily 
drawn to his atelier , and artists who had themselves 
won a world-wide renown, bestowed their warmest 
praises upon the ‘ Hermit’ of Paul Talbot. 

“The following winter Paul passed in Florence, 
and there his picture was purched by a Florentine 
merchant, at a price which relieved the artist from 
fear of pecuniary embarrassment. Paul was re¬ 
quested to visit the house of the merchant, and select 
the most fitting place to display the work of which 


the fortunate possessor was so justly proud. He 
went, and in the picture-gallery of the wealthy 
Florentine was opened a flew page in the artist’s 
book of life. 

“ Poets and painters have ever an eye for beauty 
in women; and when Carlotta D. entered the apart¬ 
ment, leaning on the arm of her father, Paul started 
as if one of the bright visions of his ideal world stood 
suddenly embodied before him. The lady, too, was 
for a moment half-embarrassed—for the fame of the 
young painter had reached her ears, and, woman¬ 
like, she had been wondering if report spoke truly 
when it ascribed to him the dark clustering locks, 
and the lustrous eyes of her own sunny south. 

‘ Love’s not a flower that grows ou the dull earth; 
Springs by the calendar; must wuit for sun— 

For ruin; matures by parts—must take its time 
To stem, to leaf, to bud, to blow. It owns 
A richer soil, and boasts a quicker seed! 

You look for it and see it not; and lo! 

E’en while you look the peerless flower is up, 
Consummate in the birth!’ 

“Was it strange that Paul and Carlotta, both wor¬ 
shipers of the beautiful, with souls alive to the most 
holy sympathies of our nature, was it strange that 
they should love ? 

“Paul had hitherto lived for his art alone. Painting 
was the mistress he had ever wooed with intense 
passion, but now another eliumed his homage, and 
he bowed with a fervor little less than idolatrous at 
woman’s shrine. Such a iove could not long remain 
concealed. The father of Carlotta, a vain and 
purse-proud man, hoping by his wealth to obtain a 
husband for his daughter among some of the haughty 
but decayed nobility, frowned on the.artist, and for¬ 
bade him his house. In secret the lovers plighted 
their troth, and parted, not knowing when they 
should meet again. 

“ Paul left Florence with the resolve to win not 
fame alone, but wealth. 

“ At Rome he was enrolled a member of the 
Academy of St. Luke, under Overbeek—the spirit¬ 
ually-minded Overbeck—who himself the son of a 
poet, has enriched his art with the divinely poetical 
conceptions of his own pencil. At Munich, one of 
his pictures was shown by Cornelius lo the king of 
Bavaria, and purchased by that munificent patron of 
art at a price far exceeding the painter’s expectations. 
At Vienna a similar success attended him, and he 
returned to Florence after an absence of six years, 
with fame, and wealth enough for the foundation of 
a fortune. 

“ From Carlotta he had rarely heard, but he knew 
her heart was his, and he had that faith in her cha¬ 
racter as a true woman, which made him believe 
that no entreaties or commands of her father would 
induce her to wed another. And Paul was right— 
Carlotta D. still remained unmarried. In her the 
budding loveliness of the girl had expanded into the 
fuller beauty of the woman, but Talbot was sadly 
altered. The feverish excitement—the continued 
toil—the broken rest—the anxiety of thought to 
which he had been subjected, undermined his health, 
and planted the seeds of that insidious disease, which, 
While it wastes the bodily strength, leaves the mind 
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unimpaired, and the hope of the sufferer buoyed to 
the last. The father of Carlotta finding that neither 
persuasion nor coercion could make his high-souled 
daughter barter her love for a title, consented at last 
that she should become the bride of the artist; but 
many said the wily Florentine had given his con¬ 
sent the more readily, because he saw that Paul 
would not long be a barrier in the way of his ambition. 

“ Paul Talbot had buffeted the adverse waves of 
fortune; he had gained renown in a land filled with the 
most exquisite creations of the gifted; he had won a 
promised bride. Whence, in that bright hour loomed 
the one dark cloud that blotted the stars from the sky ? 
Could it be the shadow of the tomb? Was death 
interweaving his gloomy cypress with the laurel on 
the painter’s brow? Oh, no, no—he was but weary 
—he only wanted rest, and his powers would again 
be in full vigor. Then, with Carlotta at his side— 
with her smile to cheer him on—he would aim higher, 
and yet higher in his art. 

“And the young wife was deceived. Although a 
nameless dread, a dark prescience lay heavy at her 
heart, she yet thought the bright flush on the cheek 
of Paul a sign of returning health. How tenderly 
and anxiously she watched lest he should fatigue 
himself at his easel, and how gently she chid, and 
lured him from his task into the open air of their 
beautiful garden. 

“ One of the days thus passed had been deliciously 
mild, and, although mid-winter, in that heavenly 
climate where flowers are ever blooming in the open 
air, each breeze was laden with the heavy odor of 
the orange blossom, and the fainter perfume of the 
Provence rose. Stepping lightly from the balcony 
where Paul and she had been seated watching ihe 
piled-up masses of crimson, of purple, and of gold 
that hung like regal drapery round the couch of the 
western sun, Carlotta pushed aside the opening 
blossoms of the night-jasmine which intercepted her 
reach, and gathering a handful of rose-buds, carried 
them to Paul. He took the flowers from his wile, 
and looking mournfully upon them, said, ‘When 
we cross the waters to visit my native land, we will 
take with us some of your precious roses, beloved, 
and beautify my mother’s silent home; and now,’ he 
continued, twining his arm round her waist, and 
leading her to the harp, ‘sing me that little song I 
wrote while yet a student in old Rome.’ Pressing 
her lips upon his brow, Carlotta seated herself, and 
sung the song, which she had set to music. The air 
was soft and melancholy, and the sweet tones of the 
singer were tremulous with emotion. 

Fill high the festive bowl to-night, 

In memory of former years, 

And let the wine-cup foam as bright 
As ere our eyes were dimmed with tears. 

riedge, pledge me those whose joyous smile 
Around our happy circle shone, 

Whose genial mirth would hours beguile, 

Which, but for them, were sad mid lone. 

Those hours, those friends, those social ties, 

They linger round me yet. 


Like twilight clouds of golden dyes, 

When summer suns have set. 

Then fill the bowl—but while you drink, 

In silence pledge all once so dear, 

Nor let the gay ones round us think 
We sijrh for those who are not here. 

“ ‘My dear Paul,’ said his wife, smiling through 
the tears with which, in spite of her efforts to repress 
them, her eyes were suffused, 1 this sad song should be 
sung on the last night of the year, the night for which 
it was composed. It should be sung while the stu¬ 
dent-band of artists stood around, each holding the 
flower-wreathed goblet from which he might quaff 
in silence, while his heart-memories were wandering 
back to fatherland. Let me sing,’—she paused on 
seeing the deep melancholy depicted on her husband’s 
countenance—‘ nay, forgive me for jesting, love, I 
know with whom are your thoughts to-night, and will 
not ask you to listen to a lighter strain.’ 

“ A month went by winged with love and hope. 
Paul found himself growing weaker, but he looked 
forward to a sea-voyage as a sure means of restoring 
him to health. Carlotta was hastening her prepa¬ 
ratory arrangements, willing to leave her home, 
willing to brave the perils of the deep, in the belief 
that old Oeean’s life-inspiring wave would prove the 
fabled fountain of youth to her beloved. She had 
never seen consumption in any of its varied and 
sometimes beautiful forms. She knew not that the 
eye could retain its lustre, that the cheek could glow 
with more than its usual brightness, that the heart 
could be lured by a false hope, until, like a red leaf 
of the forest, dropping suddenly from the topmost 
bough, the doomed one fell, stricken down in an 
unihought of moment by the stern destroyer. 

“One morning, when Paul had remained much 1 
longer than usual in his apartment, Carlotta sought 
him for the purpose of whiling him abroad. 

“ He was lying asleep on a couch, where he must 
have thrown himself from very weariness, as one of 
the brushes with which he had been painting had 
fallen from his hand upon the floor. His wife softly 
approached. She stooped and kissed his lips. He 
opened his eyes, smiled lovingly upon her, and 
pointed to the picture. 

“ ‘You have made me too beautiful, dearest; this 
must be a copy of the image in your heart.’ 

“ ‘Ah, I have not done you justice, you are far 
more lovely, my own wife, yes, far more lovely— 
my mother—my mother—’ repeated Paul, dreamily. 
It was evident his thoughts were wandering. 

“ 1 You are exhausted, dear love; but sleep now, 
and I will watch beside you.’ 

Carlotta knelt down and laid her cheek on his. 
Afraid of disturbing him, some minutes elapsed ere 
she again raised her bead and turned to look upon 
the sleeper. She took the hand that hung listlessly 
by his side. It was cold, and she thought to warm it 
by pressing it to her lips—to her cheek—to her heart. 
She bent her ear close to the sleeper—there was no 
sound; she laid her lips on his—oh, God 1 where was 
the warm breath? A horrible dread came over her, 
and unable from the intensity of her agony to utter any 
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cry, she sunk down and gazed fixedly in her hus¬ 
band’s face, realizing the heart-touching thoughts of 
the poet. 

£ And Btill upon that face I look, 

And think ’twill smile again, 

And still the thought I cannot brook 
That 1 must look in vain.’ 

“And thus were they found by her father, who 
was the first to enter the apartment. Paul quite 
dead—Carlotta lying to all appearance lifeless at his 
side—and before them the unfinished picture. 

“When the fond wife was restored to conscious¬ 
ness, and felt the full weight of that misery that was 
crushing out her young life, her reason became un¬ 
settled. It was very sad to see her wandering from 
room to room as if in search of some lost object, 
often stopping to unfold, and then folding again, the 
garments prepared for their journey. She would 
frequently rise with a sudden start, walk hurriedly 
to the window, and stand for a long time in an atti¬ 
tude of fixed attention, then mournfully shaking her 
head to and fro, would slowly resume her accustomed 
seat, and in a low voice repeat ‘ not yet—not yet— 
Paul still lingers in Rome.’ Carlotta remained in 
this" melancholy state during the time I was in 


Florence, but a letter received since my return home 
informs me that after a short interval, in which 
reason resumed her sway, the sufferer calmly de¬ 
parted, coupling the name of her beloved with the 
rest and the bliss of Paradise. 

“ The wretched father was filled with self-upbraid- 
ings. But for him, he said, Paul Talbot might have 
been living, and his daughter living, happy in each 
other’s love. He spoke truly. To gratify his am¬ 
bition, Paul had overtasked the powers of life. The 
frail shrine was consumed by the flame which for 
years had been scorching and burning into the heart 
and soul of the artist. Too late had he obtained his 
reward. Too late had Carlotta’s father consented to 
her union with Paul. Too late had the old man 
found that by his daughter’s alliance with a man of 
genius, a greater lustre would have shone upon his 
house than could ever be reflected from his gl ittering 
hoard.” 

Here ended my friend’s narration, and while with 
him I lamented the fate of genius, I could not forbear 
blaming the conduct of the wealthy Florentine. Nor 
could I help thinking, that too often the golden ears 
betray the ass, while wisdom, virtue, talent, con¬ 
stitute the only real greatness. 
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out hia mistake, and that my future happiness was at stake—I felt glad 
that trie deed was done, and would not have been unmarried again for 
the universe. As I became more composed I felt that it was time to act. 
I wiped away my tears and said, as I smiled upon my husband, who 
held my hand in his, 'I know that 1 have behaved very ill, and very 
foolishly, but 1 was so taken by surprise.’ 

“ ‘ Do you think that I love you the less for showing so much feeling, 
j my dearest?’ he replied, ‘ no, no, it only makes you still more dear to 
me, as it convinces me what a sacrifice you have made for my sake.’ 

“Now, Valerie, could there be a prettier speech, or one so apparently 
sincere, from a newly-married man to his bride, and yet recollect what ho 
had said to his friend not a quarter of an hour before about having my 
parents in his power by the marriage not being legal. I really am in¬ 
clined to belidve that we have two souls, a good and an evil one, continu¬ 
ally striving for mastery; one for this world, and the other for the next, 
and that the evil oue'wiil permit the good ono to have its influence pro- 
yided that at the same time it has its own or an equal share in the direc¬ 
tion of us. For instance, I believe the colonel was sincere in what ha 
said, and really does love me, supposing me to be Caroline Stanhope, 

! with the mundane advantage to he gained by the marriage, and that these 
1 better feelings of humanity are allowed to he exercised and not interfer- 
| ed with by the adverse party, who is satisfied with its own Mammon 
share. But the struggle is to come when the evil spirit finds itself defrau¬ 
ded of its portion, and then attempts to destroy the influence of the good. 
He does love me now, and would have continued tolovo me if disappoint¬ 
ment will not tear up his still slightly rooted affections. Now comes my 
task to cherish and protect it till it has taken firm root, and all that Ar¬ 
man can do shall be done. I felt that all that I required was time, 
i “ ‘ Where are we going?’ said T. 

“ ‘ About twenty miles from London,' replied my husband, ‘ after which, 
that is to-morrow, you shall decide upon our future plans.’ 

“ ‘ I care not where,’ replied I, ‘ with you place is indifferent, only da 
not refuse me the first favour that I request of you.’ 

‘ Depend upon it I will not,' replied he. 

“ ‘ It is this, dearest, take me where you will, but let it be three months 
before we return or come near London. You must feel my reason for 
making this request.’ 

“ ‘ I grant it with pleasure,’ replied he, ‘ for three months I am yours, 
and yours only. We will live for one another.’ 

“ 1 Yes, and never let us mention any thing about future prospects, but 
devote the three months to each other.’ 

“ ‘ I understand you,’ replied the colonel, ‘ and I promise you it shall 
be so. I will have no correspondence even—there shall be nothing to 
annoy you or vex you in any way.’ 
i “ * For three months,’ said I, extending my hand. 

“ 1 Agreed,’ said he, ‘ and to tell you the truth, it would have been my 
own feeling, had it not been yours. When you striko iron, you should do 
it when it is hot, but when you have to handle it, you had better wait till 
it is cool; you uuderstand me, and now the subject is dropped.’ 

“ My husband has adhered most religiously to his word up to the pre¬ 
sent time, as you will see by the date of this letter. Wo are now visiting 
the lakes of Cumberland. Never could a spot be better situated for the 
furtherance of my wishes. The calm repose and. silent beauty of these 
waters must be reflected upon the mind of any one of feeling, which the 
colonel certainly does not want, and when you consider that I am exert¬ 
ing all the art which poor woman has to please, I do hope and pray to 
Heaven that I may succeed in entwining myself round his heart before 
his worldly views are destroyed by disappointment. Pray for me, dear 
Valerie—pray for one who loves you dearly, and who feels that the hap¬ 
piness of her whole life is at stake, “Yours, 

i “ Adele." 

So far all goes well, my dear Adele, thought I, but we have yet to see 
the end. I will pray for you with all my heart, for you deserve to be 
happy, and none can be more fascinating than you, when you exert your¬ 
self. What is it in women that I do not feel which makes them so mad 
after the other sex ? Instinct, certainly, for reason is against it. Well, 
I have uo objection to help others to commit the folly, provided that I am 
uot led into it myself. Such were my reflections as I closed the letter 
from Adele. 


A few days afterwards I received a note from Mr. Selwyn, junior, in¬ 
forming me that his father had been made a puisne judge. What that 
was I did not know, except that he was a judge on the bench of some 
kind. He also stated his intention of calling upon me on the next day. 

“ Yes," thought I, “ to receive the music from Caroline. Of course 
she will return it to me when I give her a lesson to-day.’’ 

I was right in my supposition. Caroline brought me a piece of music 
with a note, saying, “ Here is the music belonging to Miss Selwyn, Va¬ 
lerie ; will you take an opportunity of returning it to her 1 Any time 
will do; I presume, she is in no hurry," and Caroline coloured up when 
her eyes met mine. 

To punish her, I replied, “ Oh, no, there can he no hurry; I shall bo 
down at Kew in a fortuight or three weeks, I will take it with me then. 1 ' 

“But my note, thanking Mr. Sehvyn, will be of very long date,” re¬ 
plied Caroline, “aud I want the other piece of music belonging to me 
which I left at Kew.” 


VALERIE- 

A TALE BY CAPTAIN MAIUIYAT, C.B. 

Author of “ Poter Simple," the “ Privateer's-Man," rj-e. 

CHAPTEB XI. 

We must now read Adele’s letter. 

"My dear Vaiene, 

“ The die is cast, and I have now a most difficult game to play. I have 
risked all upouit, aud the happiness of my future life is at stake. Butlet 
me narrate what has passed since I made you my confidante. Of course 
you must know the day on which I was missing. Qn.thut day I walked 
out with him, and we were in a fewmiuutes joined by a friend of his, whom 
lie introduced as Major Argat. After proceeding about one hundred 
yurds further we arrived at a chapel, the doors of which were open, and 
the verger looking out, evidently expecting somebody. 

“‘My dear angel,’ said the colonel, ‘I have the licence in my pocket, 
I have requested the clergyman to attend, he is now in the chapel, and 
all is ready. My friend will be a witness, and there are others in attend¬ 
ance. You have said that you love me, trust yourself tome. I’rove now 
that you are sincere, and consent at once that our hands as well as our 
hearts be united.’ 


" Well, Caroline, you cannot expect me to be cairying your messages 
and going to the chambers of a handsome young chancery barrister. By 
the by, I nad a note from him this morning, telling me that his father is 
advanced to the bench. What does that mean ? 

“ That his father is made a judge. Is that all he said 7” replied Caro¬ 
line, carelessly. 

“ Why, now I think of it, he said that ho would call upon me to-mor¬ 
row, so I can-give him this music when he calls.” 

At this intelligence Caroline’s face brightened up, and she went away. 
Mr. Selwyn called the next day, and I delivered the music and the note. 
He informed me that he had now all his father’s private as well as chan¬ 
cery business, and wished to know whether he was to consider himself 
my legal adviser.- I replied, 

“ Certainly ; but that he could not expect the busiuess of a teacher of 
music to he very profitable.” 

“No, nor do 1 intend that it shall be, but it will be a great pleasure," 
replied he, very gallantly. “ I hope you have some more money to put 
by.” 

“ Yes,” replied I, “ I have some, but not quite enough; by the end of 
the year I hope to have 500?.” 

“I am glad that you have told me, as a profitable investment may oc¬ 
cur before that time, and I will secure it for more.’’ 


“ Oh t how I trembled. I could not speak. The words died away 
upon my lips. I looked at him imploringly. Ho led me gently, for my 
resistance was more in manner than in effect, and I found myself within 
the chapel, the verger bowing as he preceded us, and the clergyman waitin * 
at the altar. To retreat appeared impossible; indeed I bardly felt as 5" 
I wished it, but my feelings were so excited that I burst into tears. 
What the clergyman may have thought of my conduct, and my bein" 
dressed so little like a bride, I know uot, but the colonel handed the 
licence to his friend, who took it to the clergyman while I was recover¬ 
ing myself. At last we went up to the altar, my head swam, and I hardly 
know what was said, but I repeated the responses, and I was—a wife. 
Wheu the ceremony was over, and I was attempting to rise from my 
knees, I fell, and was carried by the colonel into the vestry, where I re¬ 
mained on a chair trembling with fear. After a time the colonel asked 
me if I was well enough to sign my name to the marriage register, and 
he put the pen in my hand. I could uot see where to sign, my eyes were 
swimming with tears. The clergyman guided my hand to the place, and 
I wrote Adele Cliabot. The knowledge what the effect of this signature 
might possibly have upon my husband quite overcame me, an<f I sank 
my head down upon my hands upon the table 
“ ‘I will send tor a.glass of water, sir,’ said the clergyman, leaving the 
vestry to call the verger or clerk, ‘ the lady is fainting.’ c 

“After he went out I heard the colonel and his friend speakingin low 
tones apart. Probably they thought that I was uot in a condition to pay 
attention to them,—hut I had too mftch at stake. 

“ ‘Yes,’ replied the colonel, ‘ she has signed as yon say, but she hardly 
knows what she is about. Depend upon it is as I told you.’ 

“ I did not hear the major’s reply, but I did what the colonel said. 
“‘It’s all the better; the marriage will uot he legal, and I can bring 
the parents to my own terms.’ 

“ All cloubt was now at an end. He had married mo convinced, and 
still convinced that I was Caroline Stanhope, and not Adele Chabot, and 
he had mnrriod mo supposing that I was an heiress. My blood ran cold, 
aud iu a few seconds I was senseless, aud should have fallen under tho 
table had they not perceived that I was dropping over and ran to my 
support. The arrival of tho clergyman with tho water recovered me 
My husband whispered to me that it was time to go, aud that a carriage 
was at the door. I do not recollect how I loft tho church; tho motion of 
the carriage first roused me up, and a flood of tears came to my relief. 
How strange is it, Valerie, that we should lie so courageous aud such 
cowards at the same time. Would you believe that when I had collected 
myself, that with a certain knowledge that my husbaud had deceived 
himself—a full conviction of the danger of my position when he found 


He asked permission to read Caroline’s note, and then said that ho 
would find the other piece of music, and leave it at Monsieur Gironac’s 
in the course of a day or two. After which he took his leave. I re¬ 
ceived that evening a letter from Lionel, which had a great effect upon 
me. In it, he stated that at the fencing-school he had made acquaintance 
with a young ollicer, a Monsieur Auguste do Chatenoeuf. That he had 
mentioned to him that he knew a lady of his name iu England; that tho 
officer had asked him what the age of the lady might be, and he had re¬ 
plied. 

“ 1 Strange,’ said the officer; ‘ I lied a very dear sister who was sup¬ 
posed to be drowned, although the body was never found. Can you tell 
me the baptismal name of the lady you mention ?' 

“ It then occurred to me,” continued Lionel, “that I might be impru¬ 
dent if I answered, and I therefore said that I did not know, but I thought 
you had been called- by your friends Annette.” 

“ ‘ Then it cannot be she,’ replied he, " for my sister's name was Va¬ 
lerie. But she may have changed .her name—desci ibo me her face and 
figure.’ 

“As lat once felt certain that you were the party, and was aware that 
the early portion of your life was never leferred to by you, I thought it 
advisable to put him off the scent, until I hail made this communication. 
I therefore replied, ‘That’ (excuse me) ‘you were very plain, with a 
pug nose, aud veiy short and fat.’ 

“ ‘ Then it must be somebody else,’ replied the officer. ‘You made 
my heart beat when you first spoke about her, for I loved my sister dear¬ 
ly, aud have never ceased to lament her loss.’.. 

“ He then talked a great deal of you, and gave me some history of 
your former life. I took the opportunity to ask whether your unnatural 
mother was alive, and he said, ‘ Yes, and that your father was also aliva 
and well.’ 

“ I did not dare to ask more. Have I done right or wrong, my dear 
Mademoiselle Cbateiimui ? If wrong, I can easily repair the error. Your 
brother, lor such I presume he is, I admire very much. He is very dif- 
ferentfiom the officers of the French army in general, quite subdued, and 
very courteuus, and there is a kind spirit in all he says, which makes mo 
like hmi more. You have no idea of the feeling ue showed when he 
talked about you—that is, if it is yon—which I cannot but feel almost 
certain that it is. One observation of his, I think it right to make known 
to you, which is, that lie told me that since your supposed death, your 
fulhci had never held up his head; indeed, he said that ho had never 
seen him mule since.” 

The above extract from Lionel’s letter created such a revulsion, that I 
was obliged to retire to my chamber to conceal my agitated feelings from 
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Madame Gironac. I wept bitterly for some time. I thought of what 
my poor father must have suffered, and the regrets of poor Auguste at my 
supposed death; aud I doubted whether I was justified in the act I had 
committed by the treatment I had received from my mother. If she had 
caused me so much pain, was I right in having given so much to others 
who loved me ? My poor father, ho had never smiled bince! Should I 
permit him to wear out his days in sorrowing for my loss—oh, no; I no 
longer felt any animosity against others who had ill-treated me. Surely I 
could forgive even my mother, if not for love of her, at all events for love 
of my father and my brother. Yes. I would do so, I was now indepen¬ 
dent of mymother and ail the family. I had nothing to fear from her; I 
could assist my family if they required it. ' 

Such were my first feelings—but then came doubtB and fears. Could 
pot my mother claim me ? insist upon my living with her? prevent my 
earning my livelihood? or if I did employ myself, could she not take 
from me all my earnings ? Yes, by the law of France, I thought she could. 
Then again, would she forgive me the three years of remorse? the three 
years during which she had been under the stigma of having, by her bar¬ 
barity, caused her child to commit self-destruction? the three years of 
reproach which she must have experienced from my father's clouded 
brow? Would she ever forgive me my having obtained my independence 
by the very talents which she would not allow me to cultivate? No, 
never, unless her heart was changed. 

After mauy hours of reflection, I resolved that I would make known 
my existence to Auguste, and permit him to acquaint my father, under a 
promise of secrecy, out that I would not trust myself in France, or allow 
my mother to be aware of my existence, until I could ascertain what her 
power might be over me. But before I decided upon any thing, 1 made 
up my mind that I would make a confidant, and obtain the opinion of 
Judge Selvvvn- By the evening’s post I wrote a note to him, requesting 
that he would let me know when I might have an interview. 

An answer arrived the next day, stating, that Judge Selwyn would call 
and take me down with him to Kew, where I should sleep, and return to 
town with him on the following morning. This suited me very well, and 
as soon as the carriage was off the stones, I said that I was now ahotu to 
confide to him that portion of my life with which he was unacquainted, 

. and ask his advice how I ought to proceed, in consequence of some intel¬ 
ligence lately communicated by Lionel. I then went into the whole de¬ 
tail, until I arrived at my being taken away from the barracks by Mudame 
d’Albret; the remainder of my life he knew sufficient of, and I then gave 
him Lionel’s letter to read, and when he had done so, I stated to him 
what my wishes and what my fears were, and begged him to decide lor 
me what was best to be clone. 

“This is an eventful history, Valerie,” said the old gentleman. “I 
agree with you on the propriety of making your existence known to your 
brother and also to your father, who has been sufficiently punished for his 
cowardice. Whether your father will be able to contain his secret, I 
doubt very much; and from what you have told me of your mother, I 
should certainly not trust myself in France. I am not very well informed 
of the laws of the country, butit is my impression that children are there 
under the control of their parents until they are married. Go to France 
I therefore would not, unless it were as a married woman, then yon will 
be safe. When does Lionel como over?” 

“ He will come at any time if I say J. wish it." 

“ Then let him come over, and invite your brother to come with him, 
then you can arrange with him. I really wish you were married, Vale¬ 
rie, and I wish also that my son was married; I should like to be a grand¬ 
father before I die.” 


fore, not alittle angry at this reception, and being a really well-bred ma: 
waa also much startled with the vulgarity of both parties. 

“ My name, Mr. Stanhope, as you are pleased to observe,” said tl: 
colonel with hauteur, “ is Jervis, and my business with you is relativ 
to your daughter, sir ?” 

“ My daugtiter, sir ?" 

“ Our daughter ! Why, you don’t menn to tell us that you have vu 
away with our daughter ? ” screamed Mrs. Stanhope. 

‘‘ Yes, madam, such is the fact, she is now my wife, and Itrustthi 
she is not married beneath herself.” 

“ A colonel!— a paltry colonel!—a match for my daughter ! Why, wit 
her fortune she might have married a duke,” screamed Mrs. Stanhopi 
“ I’ll never speak to the wretch again. A colonel, indeed! Well, tak 
her, and to barracks yourself. You may leave the house. Not a penn 
—no, not a penny do you get. Does he, Stanhope ?” 

“ Not one half of a farthmg,” replied Mr. Stanhope, pompously. “ Gc 
sir ; Mrs. Stanhopo’s sentiments are mine.” 

The colonel, who was in a towering passion at the treatment he re 
ceived, now started up and said, “ Sir and madam, you appear to me no 
to understand the usages of good society, and I positively declare tha 
had I been aware of the insufferable vulgarity of her parents, nothini 
would have induced me to marry the daughter. I tell you this because 
care nothing for you. You are on the stilts at present, but I shall sooi 
bring you to your senses; for know, sir, and madam, that although 
did elope with and marry your daughter, the marriage is not legal, as sin 
married under a fahe name, aud that was her own act, not mine. Yen 
may, therefore, prepare to receive your daughter back when I think fit t< 
send her, disgraced aud dishonoured, then try if you can match her witl 
a duke. I leave you to digest this piece of information, and now wisl 
you good morning. You nave my address when you feel inclined t( 
apologise, and to no me the justice which I shall expect before a legal 
marriage takes place.” 

So saymg, the colonel left the house, and it would be difficult to say 
which of the three parties was in the greatest rage. 


“ With respect to my marrying, sir, I see little chance of that; I dislike 
the idea, and, in fact, it would be better to be with my mother at once, 
for I prefer an old tyranny to a new one.” 

" It does not follow, my dear Valerie; depend upon it there are many 
happy marriages. Am I a tyrant in my own house? Does ray wife ap 
pear to be a slave?” 

"There are many happy exceptions, my dear sir,” replied I. “With 
respect to your son’s marrying, 1 think you need not despair of that; foi 
it is my opinion that he very soon will be—but this is a secret, and I must 
say no more.” 

“ Indeed,” replied the judge, “ lknow of no one, and he hardly would 
marry without consulting me." 

“Yes, sir, I think that ho will, and I shall advise him so to do—us it is 
necessary that nothing should be known till it is over. Trust to me, sir, 
that ii it does take place, you will be quite satisfied with the choice which 
he makes; hut I must have your pledge not to say one word about it. 
You might spoil all.” 

The old judge fell back in his carriage in a reverie, which lasted some 
little while, and then said, 

“Valerie, I believe that I understand you now. • If it is, as I guess, I 
certainly agree with you that I will ask no more questions, as I should for 
many reasons not wish it to appear that 1 know any tliingabout it.” 

Soon afterwards we arrived at Kew, aud after a pleasant visit, on the 
following morning early I returnedto town with the judge. I thenwrote 
to Lionel, making known to kirn as much as was necessary, under pledge 
of secrecy, and stating my wish, that lie should follow up my brother’s 
acquaintance, aud the next time that he came over, persuude him to ac¬ 
company him, but that he was not to say any thing to him relative to my 
being Ins sister on any account whatever. 

Young Selwyn called the same day that I came from Kew, with the 
piece oi music which was missing. I made no remarks upon the fact that 
the music might have been delivered to me by his sister, because I felt 
assured that it contained a note more musical than any in the score; I 
gave it to Caroline, and a few days afterwards, observing that she was 
pate and restless, I obtained permission for her to go out with me for the 
day. Mr. Selwyn happened to call a few minutes after our arrival at 
Madame Gironac’s, and that frequently occurred for nearly two months, 
when the time arrived that she was to be removed from the school. The 
reader will, of course, perceive that I was assisting this affair as much as 
I could. I admit it; and I did so out of gratitude to Mr. Selwyn’s 
father, for his kindness to tne. I knew Caroline to be a good girl, and 
well suited to Mi'. Selwyn; I knew that she must eventually have a very 
large fortune, and provided that her father and mother would not be re¬ 
conciled to tlieir daughter after the marriage, that Mr. Selwyn had the 
means by his practice of supporting her comfortably without tlieir as¬ 
sistance. I considered that I did akindness to Caroline and to Mr. Sel- 
Wyn, aud therefore did not hesitate ; besides I had other ideas on the 
subject which eventually turned out as I expected, and proved that I 
was right. 

On the last day of September, Caroline slipped out and followed me 
to Madame Gironac’s; Mr. Selwyn was ready with the licence. We 
walked to church, the ceremony was performed, and Mr. Selwyn took his 
bride down to his father's house atKevv. The old judgo was somewhat 
prepared for the event and received her very graciously. Mrs. Selwyn 
and his sisters were partial to Caroline, and followed the example of the 
judge. Nothing could pass off more quietly or more pleasantlv. For 
reasons which I did not explain, I requested Mr. Selwyn for the present’ 
not to make known his marriage to Caroline’s parents ,as I considered it 
would be attended with great and certain advntage, and he promised me 
that he would not only be silent upon the subject, but that all his family 
should be equally so. ‘ ' 

If Mrs. Bradshaw required two bottles of eau-de-Cologne and water to 
support her when she heard of the elopement of Adele Chabot, I leave 
the reader to imagine how many she required when an heiress intrusted 
to her charge had been guilty of a similar act. 

As Caroline had not left with me, I wa3 not implicated, and the affair 
w« most inscrutable. She had never been seen walking, or known to 
correspond with any young man. I suggested to Mrs. Bradshaw that it 
was the fear of her father removing her irorn her protection which had 
induced her to run away, and that most probably she had gone to her aunt 
Bathurst’s. Upon this hint, she wrote to Mr. Stanhope, acquaintin'’ him 
with'.his daughter’s disappearance, and giving it as her opinion that she 
had gone to her aunt’s, being very unwilling to return home. Mr. Stan¬ 
hope was furious; he immediately drove to Madame Bathurst's, whom he 
had not seen for a long time, and demanded his daughter. Madame Ba 
thurst declared that she knew nothing about her Mr. Stanhope expres¬ 
sed ills disbelief, and they parted in high words. 

A few days afterwards the colonel and Adele came to town, the three 
months acceded to her wishes having expired, and now I must relate 
what I did not know till some days afterwards, when I saw Adele, and 
who had the narrative from her husband. 

It appeared that as soon as the colonel arrived in London, still per¬ 
suaded that he had married. Caroline Stanhope, and not Adele Chabot, 
without stating his intention to her, he went to Grosvenor Square and 
requested to see Mr. Stanhope. This was about a fortnight after Caro- 
llne s elopement with Mr. Selwyn. He was admitted, and found Mr. 
and Mrs. Stanhope in the drawing-room. He had sent up his card, and 
Air. Stanhope received him with great hauteur. 

“ Whatrnay your pleasure be with me, sir V’ (Looking at the card.) 
Colonel Jervis, I believe you call yourself ?” 

how Colonel Jervis was a man well known about town, and, in his 
own opinion, not to know hun argued yourself unknown; he was. there- 
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OIIIGINXL. 

VIRGINIA CARLETON. 

A small, white cottage, which stands 
just beyond the church, in the quiet village 

of li-, was occupied several years since 

by Mrs. C'arleton and her daughter, It 
was a humble, unpretending loolqng place, 
but a certain air of taste and refinement 
surrounded it, which induced the passing 
traveller to stop, and more than glance at 
it. Flowers mew in great abundance, in 
the little garden, vines shaded the win¬ 
dows, and a largo elm waved beside the 
door. Virginia dearly loved the sweet 
flowers ; they were her companions, and 
her 1 dear, precious, little comforters.’ To 
Mrs. Carleton’s heart, their language was 
soothing, they seemed to say, ‘ wo are your 
true friends, for while the world frowns we 
will put on uur brightest colors, and shed 
our sweetest fragrance to cheer you.’ 

It was in the stormy month of March, 
that Mrs. Carleton, and her daughter came, 

strangers to the village of E-. They 

went to live in the small cottage, and as 
they were supposed to be poor, were but 
little noticed. Mrs. Carleton felt deeply 
the neglect with which she was treated, 
but other sorrows weighed-more heavily 
upon her mind, and had it not been for her 
dear Virginia, she must have sunk under 
them. For her sake alone, she wished to 
livn. M iss Ames the teacher of the village 
school, whose heart was ever full of sympa¬ 
thy for the sorrowing, called frequently 
upon the strangers, and so won their 
affections, that Virginia, after much per¬ 
suasion, consented to attend her school. 

I will not speak of the many wounds which 
her sensitive heart received, from the neglect 
and scorn of her schoolmates, or from hear¬ 
ing herself called the ‘ charity scholar.’ 
She always met her mother with a smile, 
and only wept when alone, that on account 
of her sorrow, she should be despised. 

‘ Who was that lovely looking girl, whom 
I saw walking with you this morning Julia?’ 
Said James Allen to his sister. ‘There 
wero several with mo, but of course you 
mean Kato Ashby, Was she very hand¬ 
somely dressed, and did she have dark 
eyes ?’ ‘ I did not observe her dress Julia, 

but I saw a pair of mild, blue eyes, and a 
lovely face partially shaded by long brown 
curls.’ ‘ Oil, that was only Virginia Carle¬ 
ton. You ought to lmvo noticed Kate!’ 
‘ But .why speak so contemptibly of Miss 
Carleton?' ‘Oh she is only a poor girl, 
whom Miss Ames has taken into our school 
out of charity, I suppose. She goes home 
from school with us sometimes, because 
Emily Wilton has undertaken to patronize 
her; but Kate is always vexed if she does, 
and shows her plainly enough, that sho 
considers her beneath her.’ ‘ What ren¬ 
ders Miss Ashby so much her superior ?’ 
1 Why James don’t you know that Mr. 
Ashby is very wealthy, and Mrs. Carleton 
is only a poor widow who lives in the cot¬ 
tage near the church. I should think you 
would seo the difference yourself.’ * I 


should probably discover it, Julia, if I knew 
the young ladies, but Miss Ashby seems 
to be decidedly your favorite. Is she a 
superior scholar.’ Julia laughed. ‘No 
indeed, James. Virginia is the best in 
school, but then I suppose sho intends to 
be a teacher, and Kate has enough to think 
about, besides books. She gives parties, 
goes to dancing school, and docs a great 
muny things, which Virginia never dreams 
of. ‘ I wish you would invitg both to visit 
you Julia, while I am at homo, so‘that I 
may judge for myself of their respective 
charms.’ ‘ 0 Kate is coming, for she says 
she is dying to see you; but invito Vir¬ 
ginia Carleton here! Why James you must 
think I have no prido at all. Kate would 
never speak to me again, if 1 should.’ 

‘ Her friendship cannot be very valuable, 
Julia, and I shall be very sorry to have you 
intimate with her, if she influences you to 
speak as you have done this morning. I 
am sure our dear mother never taught us 
to despise worthy persons, on account of 
their poverty.’ This nllusion to her mother, 

| brought tears to Julia’s eyes, but sho could 
not mako up her mind to notice Virginia, 
and lose Kate’s friendship. 

Kate was invited to Mr. Allen's, anil 
came extravagantly dressed ; and assuming 
us much as possible the manners of n fash¬ 
ionable lady, sought to gain James Allen’s 
admiration, instead of which, by her affecta¬ 
tion, and foolish conduct, she only excited 
his contempt and disgust. He could not 
persuado Julia to invite Virginia, and he 
returned to college without meeting her; 
but her lovely face had made a lasting im¬ 
pression on his mind and he felt quite sure 
that she would be a much better compan¬ 
ion for Julia, than Kato Ashby, whose per¬ 
nicious influence upon his sister, he sin¬ 
cerely regretted. 

It was just at dusk, one evening in 
August, that a handsome carriage drove up 
before the hotel at E-. Such an unu¬ 

sual occurrence, excited the curiosity of 
those of the villagers who were loitering 
around, and in a very short space of time, 
quite a crowd was collected about the car¬ 
riage, admiring tho beautiful horses, ex¬ 
amining the exterior of the carriage, and 
waiting to see who alighted from it; but 
their curiosity remained ungratified, for the 
driver having alighted, and made some in¬ 
quiries of the landlord, again mounted the 
box, tho carriage passed on, and much to 
the amazement of the bystanders, stopped 
at Mrs. Carleton’s door. Muny were the 
conjectures, as to who these grand peoplo 
might be, and the following day, some of 

the ladies of E-were particularly kind 

in calling on Mrs. Carleton, for they 
thought perhaps she was not so poor after 
all; but they’ only found her the same 
quiet, lady-liko person, she had ever been 
among them. The following week the 
carriage came again, and this time it took 
away the widow and her daughter. The 
cottage remained for a long time vacant, 
and Mrs. Carleton and her pretty daughter 
passed out of the minds of the villagers. 
Emilv Wilton alone, of all her school-mates, 
still cherished an affection for Virginin. 

Several years had passed. James Allen 
had completed his studies, and it was said, 
would soon bring a beautiful bride, to his 
nativo place where ho had purchased an 
elegant residence. Julia remained at home 
with her father, much improved, in a few 
years, for other and better influences than 
Kate’s, had been around her. Kate Ashby 
returned from a fashionable boarding school, 
with a finished education, prepared to hold 
herself higher in her own estimation, and 
to look down with even more contempt 
than she had formerly done, upon all who 
she considered beneath her. How unpre¬ 
pared was she for the change which awaited 
her. 

Mr. Ashby, soon after his daughter's 
return from school, was taken from his 
family by sudden death, and on the investi¬ 
gation of his affairs, it was found that he 
had died insolvent. This intelligence was 
oven more distressing to Kate, than that of 
her fnthor’s death, for she had no real • 
affection for her parent, and all hor hopes 
of happiness had been founded upon her 
supposed wealth. Mrs. Ashby was a weak 
and foolish woman, who had always prided 
herself upon living in great style. She 
had never reflected that * riches take to 
themselves wings,’ or had she ever sought 
thoso treasures which are enduring. Wholly 
unable was she therefore, to speak any 
words of comfort to her daughter in this 
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Iiial. Notwithstanding it was so humilia- 
tipg. nothing now remained for them, but 
togive up their handsome establishment, 
>nd retire to a humble dwelling, thcro to 
live on the small portion which was allowed 
(hem, by Mr. Ashby’s creditors. 

They obtained two rooms in a cottage, 
far less inviting than the one where Vir¬ 
ginia formerly lived, and there they spent 
the time unhappily, continually reproach¬ 
ing each other for the extravagance which 
had brought such poverty upon them. 
Emily Wilton had been several months 
absent on a visit to a friend in a distant 
c ity, and Julia Allen whose intimate friend 
she had been, during Kate’s absence, vvas 
left much to herself. She was sitting 
•Inna one evening thinking of tho sad 
change which had taken place in Kate's 
situation, and how humiliating it must be 
for one so proud, to be so reduced. Then, 
she for the first time during many years, 
thought of tho gentle Virginia Carleton, of 
Kate’s and her own treatment of her. Her 
conscience reproached her for it, and she 
wished that she might again meet her, to 
show by her manner that she regretted her 
former conduct. 

Her mind had been so much occupied by 
these thoughts, that she had not noticed 
the approach of a carriage, and had almost 
forgotten that she had seated herself to 
watch for her brother and his bride. James 
well known voice caught her ear, and she 
reached the door just as he was handing a 
lady from the carriage. Wlaut was her 
surprise when she recognized her friend 
Emily Wilton, site looked to James for an 
explanation, but he was assisting another 
lady from the carriage, and Emily wiiis- 
n «Ml flmt. in vntir sister. Julia, and mv 

I darling friend. You cannot but love her. 
And Julia did love her, although she was 
much surprised, and somewhat disappointed 
when she saw in her brother’s bride, tho 
once despised Virginia Carleton. Nor did 
her affection for her increase from tho 
knowledge, that she was no longer a poor 
girl, but a wealthy heiress. During Mr. 
Carlcton’s protracted absence in a foreign 
land, his dcatla, and the loss of his property 
had been reported. As his letters failed 
to reach her, his afflicted wife at length be¬ 
lieved the report, and removed with her 

only child to E-. Mr. Carleton was 

greatly surprised, and grieved, on his re¬ 
turn to hear of this, and went immediately 

I in search of his wife and daughter, and 
restored them to their happy home. Emily’s 
kindness had not been forgotten by Vir- 

I ginia. She sent tor her to visit her, anil 
it was through Emily that James had first 
made her acquaintance. When Kate’s 
changed situation became known to them, 
Virginia easily persuaded iter husband to 
purchase for Mrs. Ashby and iter daughter, 
the cottage where site formerly lived, and 
although she is now the mistress of a fino 
bouse she docs not consider it too humble 
»place to visit; and there her presence is 
ilways welcome, though Kate can never 
look.at her, or think other kindness with¬ 
out a pang of remorse, occasioned by tho 
recollection of iter unkind treatment of the 
Poor eirl who lived in the cottaee, near the 
H church. Etta. 
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growth, they are what is now termed common. A row of dark red wall-flower* 
grow close down under tbe drawing-room windows, and the old deep porch is 
overshadowed with sweet-brier and jessamine. 

Like many places in that primitive county, it is inhabited by a descendant of 
the same family which first erected its time-stained walls. The arms and crest 
emblazoned on the painted glass window of the sunny dining-room, and carved 
over the porch, might have figured on the heavy coach which conveyed the fami¬ 
ly to church for many generations, and may still be seen on the unpretending 
chariot which now carries thither the last of its race. 

She is an aged woman, and has known much sonow ; but the experience of' 
no common woe have left an impression of earnest hope and expectation of joy 
to come on her cheering countenance. It is a face which few can look on with¬ 
out feeling both happier and better than they were before. 

There is nothing which cheers our course through the difficulties and evils of 
life so much as tbe contemplation of those characters, which by the aid of true 
religion, have passed unscathed and unruffled into a green and cheerful old age. 

Such a one was Mrs. L-, or, as she was generally called by those who knew 

and loved her. Aunt Mary. 

I never visited her peaceful abode without feeling in good humour with the 
world, and full of hope that, after “ fighting the good fight,” I should attain to 
peace and happiness, either in this wozld or the next. The first thing I remem- 
bered to have heard hersay (when I was quite a child) was a truly sublime and 
Christian sentiment. When speaking of our hopes of another life, and what 
would constitute our bliss there, she said, “ Well, my idea of happiness is to 
see every one I know and love the beat enjoying a superior degree of bliss, and 
that they may all be more honoured than myself. I wisk to be the last and least 
in heaven 


WALL FLOWER; OR FASCINATIONS OF THE SEA. 

BY LADY CHATTERTO.V.* 

The first sweet perfume of spring—humble, cheerful wall-flower! Its fresh 
smell and gay look excite in my mind images of peace and happiness enjoyed by 
old aee. after a life of suffering. 

In one of the pleasant dells of-shire, there stands a gray stone house 

of the Elizabethan period, but not in the grand style of picturesque age. 

It is a small but comfortable-looking abode, fitted for the dwelling of a hos¬ 
pitable family of moderate fortune. A grassy slope runs down from its southern 
front to the clear river; a wood of fine old trees protects it from the north, and 
covers the hill which rises behind. 

There is no park; but the meadows on the opposite side of the stream are bor¬ 
dered with hedgerows of large oak and beach ; and the village, with its venera 
ble church, situated about a quarter of a mile to the right, forms a scry pretty 
picture from the windows of the old house. 

The gardens, and a broad terrace leading to them, have remained unchanged 
since the days of Queen Bess ; probably the verv same sort of flowers and fruits 
still flourish there, for though sweet and beautiful, and of the most luxuriant 

• rrorn Lady Chatterton’s new work, now m the press, entitled “Home Sketches 
and Foreign Recollections.” 


It was probably at L-Hall that I first smelt the sweet perfume of a wall¬ 

flower. My heart bounds when I meet with it, because it brings before me 
the image of dear Aunt Mary, sitting in her drawing-room, surrounded by 
But I will not trust myself to describe that room, or I should never finish. 
She was not the only dweller in the old house; her niece, an elderly spiiftter, 
lived there also. 

Sarah D-was considerably younger than her aunt, but repining grief had 

given her an appearance of greater age. She had not attained that look of pla¬ 
cid benevolence which imparted an almost youthful freshness and simplicity to 
the old lady’s countenance. Yet Sarah D was very good; but who could 
live with such an aunt, and not become imbued with some of the wide-spread¬ 
ing sunshine of her mind? 

“ Well 1 what can you have to say about this common country place, and 
these two old women ?—it sounds so very uninteresting.” So it does; and if 
you met my two heroines m the Park or Bond Street, they would pass unno¬ 
ticed ; yet their story is full of interest, though they probably resemble hundred* 
of elderly and antiquated-looking dames and old maids that abound in every 
quarter of this crowded island. And it may be, that in this common herd which 
we see every day, there are many just as good and as interesting as my old wo¬ 
men—many who have suffered and struggled through temptation and woes— 
many, amongst those common-place, old-fashioned, perhaps ugly beings, whom 
could we but read the secrets of their minds, and know the romance oftheir his¬ 
tory, we should take to our heart, weep with kindly sympathy at their misfor¬ 
tunes, contemplate with admiration their grief-hallowed characters, and make 
them a model for our own. 

Mrs." L-had been beautiful, aod was the sole heiress to the old place and 

estate where she now dwells. Like most beauties and inheritors of three thou¬ 
sand a year, she had been loved and wooed by many ere she bad attained the age 
of eighteen. The rich and the noble ^lught for her hand, but she refused them 
all, and year after year passed without producing any change in her resolution. 

However, at the age of three-and-twenty, she married Edward L-,a poor sea- 

captain. a distant cousin, who from earliest childhood had been dearer to her than 
any one in the world. 


This early affection had grown up on both sides into the warmest love; yet 
the young man went to sea, and returned again and again, without ever breathing 1 
a word of his pa3sion to the beautiful heiress. I never heard how it was set¬ 
tled at last, but I know that a happier pair never existed than Captain and Mrs. 
L— . Two years, in which short space a whole life of intense joy seemed con¬ 
centrated, flitted away. The birth of a beautiful boy had rendered their joy com¬ 
plete, when the war broke out again, and Edward went to sea. 

Mary prayed daily and hourly to her heavenly Father for bis safety, asshebad 
done years before when no one knew the secret of her heart. Time passed, and- 
she taught her little boy to clasp its hands m adoration, and lisp the dear word) 
“ father.’ —but her husband did not return. 

A battle had been fought, and his name came to her borne on the wings of 
fame. He had behaved so nobly, that, in the opinion of every one, he merited 
the highest reward. 

Mary's heart beat high with hope and expectation; hut weeks, and even 1 
months, passed, and brought no further intelligence. 

After the battle he had never been heard of. For a long time great uncer¬ 
tainty bung over his fate, and his wife alternately hoped and'despaired. Mouths- 
passed on ; and this lingering life of fear and expectation would have been ut¬ 
terly insupportable to a person of her intense feelings, had she not been a true- 
cbnstian. At last came the overwhelming certainty—he was dead. 

“ 0 that my child may never be a sailor!” was the widow’s prayer, after the 
first paroxysm of intense grief was over. I have heard her say, that ehe suf¬ 
fered more from a vague fear and a strange sort of apprehension that he would 
wish to become a sailor, than from any real sorrow which ever befel her. She 
had lived through all the agonizing doubts and fears about her adored hus¬ 
band. God had given her strength to support every sorrow, and the widow shrank, 
as she afterwards said, with sinful apprehension from having the same to un¬ 
dergo again. 

With trembling haste she removed every painting of a ship from her young 
child’s gaze; even a fine model of her husband’s vessel, which had hitherto stood 
in the hall, and his portrait, where he was represented m his naval uniform— 
these beloved objects which had cheered so many lonely hours—were now pla¬ 
ced in an old wainscoted room, which she carefully locked, aod kept the key 
herself. 

Apprehension of evil often clouds the mind and bewilders reason more than 
positive misfortune:— 

“DasFeme, Kunftige beangstigt, 

Ihr fuhlend herz: was unabanderlich 

Und wirklieb da ist, tragt sie mit ergebung.” '> 

And so it was with Mrs. L-. She was not only strong-minded, but pos¬ 

sessed good judgment; yet under the influence of this fear she acted unwisely. 
The child felt that there was some mystery connected with the memory of his 
father ; and though aware that he was dead, little Edward could never ascertain 
why he was not buried in the church among the beautiful old monuments of his 
relations. 

Of all the feelings that act on childhood, none have so much power as myste¬ 
ry : the mind broods over anything mysterious; every strong.feeltng is excited 
by the endeavourto clear it up ; and curiosity, pride, and impatience are brought 
into active play. “ Why should ibat room be locked up 1 ” was a question little 
Edward continually asked, but not of his mother. His sensitive, yet somewhat 
proud nature, shrank from alluding to a subject which he saw she wished to 
avoid, and hence the concealment of his real thoughts added strength to the pas¬ 
sionate curiosity he felt. Though artless by nature, this powerful feeling taught 
him to be artful. 

Now, though Mrs. L-concealed tbe portrait of her husband from the child, 

she was continually talking to him of his father. She loved to kindle in hia 
young heart somewhat of tho adoration she herself felt for her husband. 

One day, when the widow and her son were going to spend the afternoon at a 
neighbour's house, little Edward feigned a slight illness, in order to be left at 
home without his mother. He anxiously waited for her departure ; and aa she 
drove from the door, and he saw the carriage disappear in a turn of the road, ha 
clapped his hauds with joy. He had seen a key in his mother’s desk, whiehbe- 
longed, as he imagined, to the mysterious room ; of this key he had contrived 
during the morning to get possession, and on his mother’s departure, off he ran 
to ascertain the point. 

His heart beat with the intensity of his feelings, his hand trembled as he 
turned the key, and he entered the room with a soft and solemn step. A beauti¬ 
ful portrait was the first object which met his eager gaze, and the child felt that 
he looked upon the tikeness ofhis father. 

The widow had often minutely described the features of her husband; and 
when the boy now saw the picture, he burst into tears. Every part of the dress 
in which his beloved parent was drawn—the back ground, too, where the sea 
and some ships of war were represented—became engraven on bis mind. Un¬ 
derneath the picture was a large model of the poor captain's ship, and this in¬ 
teresting object long riveted the child’s attention. At last, fearful of being 
discovered, he reluctantly withdrew, locked the door, and carefully replaced the 
key. 

And now, why had all this been concealed from him ? was the first thought 
that suggested itself to his mind. Some days afterwards, when he was read¬ 
ing the history of Nelson, he looked at ihe print of that celebrated man, 
and taking it to his mother, asked why he was represented in that particular 
dress. 


“ That is a naval uniform,” said the widow. 

The child mused deeply, but said nothing of what engrossed his thoughts 
for he felt that if ho inquired now about his father, his mother would suspect 
something He waned paticnrlv, or rather impatiently, (for he never slept that 
night.) nil the very nest dav, and then asked as quietly as possible, though hi» 
heart beat violently, “Was not my dear father a naval officer 1 ” 
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'■“-Why do you thinkso—whydo you imagine he was!” inquired Mia. . 


-starting. 


•pot,” thought the widow ; and patting' on her bonnet, she hunied up the 
hill. ■' 


“ Because—because I fancied—I—” stammered the boy with embarrass- 


mbarrass- Sarah was there—ahe was leaning over the seat, and gazing with a counte- 
which he nance of deep sorrow on the distant ocean. On hearing the widow’s voice 


most learn some day, and therefore replied that her dear husband had been a na- she came down, and endeavoured to brash away the tears which dimmed her 
vsl officer. eyes. 

"Then I will be one too,” said little Edward, in a quiet tone, but with a look "My child, my darling Sarah, what has happened 1 Speak, I implore yon— 
of firmness and determination far above his years. The widow turned doadly do not leave me longer in this dreadful suspense. "What have you done, and 
.pale i then burying ber face in her hands, burst into tears. where is Edward 1” 

" Mother, dearest mother!” exclaimed the now weeping boy. “ What have “ Perhaps I have done wrong,” exclaimed Sarah, throwing herself into the 
I "done 1—oh forgive me for making you unhappy—I know I have done very widow’s arms—“perhaps—yet no I I am poor, and do not deserve him, and 1 
-wrong.'” 3111 sure you will be better pleased.” 

-“My child,my only darling, if it be Ihe will of God, I must bow down with “Surely you have not rejected his love!” said Mrs. L-; “you must 

submission; but oh ! how ardently I have prayed to he spared this trial.” She know that I—” 

then told him the manner of his father’s death, and all the anxieties she had suf- “I did it for the best,” exclaimed the sobbing girl; “but I fear it has 
•feted for years, and her fears lest the only remaining joy she had on earth—her made him unhappy—and when I now think of his despair—oh, I was wrong, I 
-dear hoy—should wish to become a sailor. was proud. Miss Eltons were always quizzing me about my rich lover, and 

“ I will not, then,” exclaimed Edward; « no, I will never make yon unhappy 


_.f will never leave you—I will do everything you wish, and am determined not 

to go up and look at the beautiful sea from St. George’s hill any more.” 

There was a height at the hack of the house, called St. George’s hill, which 
I before said was covered with fine trees, on one of which (it was a gigantic oak) 
at-sort of rude staircase, with a seat at the top had been 1 erected; and from this 
elevated spot the ocean could be seen in the far distance. 


“ Oh]tlet us hasten to undeceive him. My poor Edward, when I remember 
his miserable countenance last night, I tremble with fear lest—” 

“Lest what!” exclaimed Sarah, now much alarmed. “Yes,let us hasten 
down and see him.” 

Bat Edward could nowhere be found. A day of anxious suspense passed. 
Servants were despatched all round the country, bat no tidings of him could be 


1 The widow had passed many an anxious hour there, from the time when her beard. Night came, and the poor mother and Sarah sat at the -drawing-room 

husband, quite a boy, had first -one to sea. There she had afterwards watched window Mrs. L--told of all tbs fears that had harassed her mind the night 

and prayed with beHarling ch?ld in herarms, when expecting his return. Bat before, and Sarah’s sufferings grew to agony. . 

ainco she had learnt with clrtainty his sad fate, and that her apprehensions were The next day passed without any intelligence, but the moramg of the third 

To'used lest the boy should inherit his father’s passion for the sea, she haddiscon- brought a letter by the post. It was fromEdward, dated from the ship Juno 



decayed. 

, It was the onlv spot for miles round whence the sea was visible, and she had 
discovered with much sorrow that little Edward was very fond of going there ; 
die had several times expressed the most enthusiastic admiration for the beautiful 
flittering thing, which he said,'on some days," when the sun was shining upon it, 
‘looked like a number of soft blue eyes beckoning to him. Often had he implo 


unable to resist the feeling which impelled him, qow that his hopes of earth¬ 
ly joy were at an end, to indulge the object of his early and passionate wishes. 
To Sarah he sent a tender message—he fervently hoped she might be happy, 
and would implore God for blessings on her head. 

In less than an hoar after the receipt of this letter, the carriage was at the 
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red his mother to take him near to that lovely ocean ; but be now promised he doortoconvey the anxious mother and Sarah to Portsmouth fhey travelled 
•would never again ask her to do so, and that he would believe all the honors she with the utmost speed, but arrived too late. The Juno had sailed the night be 
find often told him about the dangerous element. * ore * or Corfu . 

.Soon after this occnnence, the widow adopted a little girl, the only child of her 
'husband’s sister- The mother had lately died, and the child was left to the care 


•of a. poor, yet extravagant and thoughtless father. Sarah B-was a year 

younger than Edward, and very lovely. An attachment soon grew up between : 
die, two children, which the widow watched with delight, for it promised to be 
as_sliong and permanent as her own. 


Letters were written. Sarah declared all the passionate love which had so 
long lain half concealed. Sle confessed that pride led her to act in a way 
opposed to every genuine feeling of her heart—as well as the dictates of 
her better sense. She confessed her error, and implored Edward’s forgive- 


Edward received these delightful letters at Corfu, and his happiness was 
complete. He would serve the two years, and then return to receive the hand 


,She began now to feel some hope that l‘«lo Edward s love fo his cousm | £ adored Sarah . So happ ;4 s ^ in a ,, reat raeasure , restored t0 

■would subdue his passion for the sea , an as S , , three affectionate hearts, and the mother and Sarah talked with hope of the bliss- 

-a pennyless younger son, there would not when he grew up be that impedi- fn , r 

meat to a declaration of his love which had so long scaled the ups other own 
-poor lover. 


•On the other hand, Sarah’s disposition and temper gave the widow some un¬ 
easiness and trouble. She was by nature passionate and proud; and had been 
much spoiled by a fond invalid mother and foolish father, before she came to L — 
Sail. As she grew up, under the widow’s, watchful care, her disposition impro¬ 
ved, and hei love for Edward was so intense as finally to snbdue any bad feeling 
-which might have lnrked in her heart. 

' The young people were never parted for a single day, till Edward went to col¬ 
lege, and the grief they then experienced may be easily imagined. Sarah suffer¬ 
ed so much from depression of spirits when he was gone, that Mrs. L-began 

to fear her health would suffer id consequence. 

-They had hitherto lived very retired ; bnt now that her children were growing 

np, Mrs. L -thought it right to see more of her neighbours; and in order to 

divert the melancholy of Sarah, she encourged her intimacy with the daughters 
of a neighbouring clergyman. 

The Miss Eltons were lively, good-humoured girls, and Sarah soon became 
the companion of their walks and rides. Her sadness quickly vanished, but it 
was replaced by a look of less softness tban usual, in which there was somewhat 
-of pride which Mrs. L -did not quite like to sec. Neither her son nor Sa¬ 
rah had spoken of their union; but Mrs. L - never felt any apprehension 

that it wonld not take place. 

The summer vacation arrived, and Edward returned to his old home. His 
mother and Sarah were waiting in the porch to receive him. After he had 
-clasped his delighted mother to his arms, he turned with ecstacy of joy to 
Sarah, but she drew back, with some coldness of manner,' only giving him 
her hand, and saying in a quiet tone, “I am very glad to see you, dear Ed¬ 
ward.” . 

The words were afifectionate enough ; but there Was something in their tone 
which made the warm-hearted lover tremble and.turn deadly pale. Poor 
Edward ! was this the moment he had looked forward to as the happiest 
-of his life! Absence, with him, had only strengthened into adoration a 
feeling which had always been love. He had learnt the secret of his heart, 
and looked forward with rapture to the declaration of bis enthusiastic feelings 
to Sarah. 

.Aod now a sudden weight depressed his spirits : the sunbeams which stream- 
•-ed through the old painted glass windows were bright as ever, but oh! how 
cold and dim they appear to him ; every thing was provokingly the same as 
when he left home, but the charm which gave a tinge of happiness to every ob¬ 
ject, was gone.* 

The mother’s anxious eye saw, during dinner-time, there was something 
wrong ; the conversation, formerly so joyously unrestrained, now lagged. Sa¬ 
rah said but little and Mrs. L-thought she discovered traces of tears in the 

dark-brown eyes, which were scarcely raised from the nntasted food on her 

.-plate. When the meal was ended, Mrs. L-wished to leave the young peo- 

,ple alone, but Sarah followed her close ; and it was only when Edward, with a 
-countenance of the greatest anxiety, begged to have a few minutes’ conversa¬ 
tion with his cousin, that she was induced to remain. 

The widow went into the drawing-room, full of hope and fear ; she was ut¬ 
terly perplexed at the conduct of Sarah, and those vague apprehensions of 
ill, which had long vanished from her mind, now retained with startling inten¬ 
sity. 

Hours passed ; the snn had sunk behind the old church steeple—but Ed¬ 
ward and Sarah did not appear. “ This is a good sign,” thought Mrs. L-; 

yet still she trembled. The moon rose calm and clear from behind the tall 
trees, and she tried to imagine the bliss which the lovers must be enjoying; 
Tor sbe remembered the first moonlight walk with ber own dear Edward after 
their love had been declaied. 

She would not stir from the drawing-room, lest she should meet them, and 
•disturb their blissful tete-a-tete. Ten o’clock struck ; the tea had loug been 
brought in ; still the widow sat in the south window, gazing on the lovely 
-scene without—thinking of past joys, and full of ardent hopes for her son’s 
happiness. 

Another hour passed, and she saw a dark form emerge from the grove 
and cross the broad terrace walk. It was like her son—but he was alone, so 
it could not be he; yet she trembled, and prayed more fervently for his hap¬ 
piness. 

But it was very late; and as they were accustomed to keep early hours, 
ahe began to feel some alarm. “They may have imagined I should begone 
to bed, and perhaps, therefore, did not come into the drawing-room,” 
-thought the widow; and she went np stairs, resolving to see if her son was in 
his room. 

The door was locked—she gently knocked at it; there was no answer. 
Again, and louder she tapped, when Edward opened it, and clasped her in his 
arms. “ I was afraid,” said the widow, “ that—that—oh 1 my son, you are not 
bappy,” exclaimed the poor mother, as she remarked the haggard looks of her 

- son. “ Tell me, I beseech you, the truth. There has been some misunder¬ 
standing between you!” 

“ No, indeed, dearest mother; I am quite—quite happy; bnt am rather tired 
now, so leave me, and I will tell you everything in the morning.” He gently 
draw her towards the door, but with a look of firmness, and she left him with a 
sad and desponding heart. 

She then went to Sarah’s room, and, contrary to her usual custom, fonnd 
the door locked. Not wishing to disturb the poor girl, who had looked 
very ill all day, and certainly nad been suffering from some mysterious cause, 

- the widow subdued her impatience to learn what had occurred, and went to 
bed. 

But sleep would not visit her eyelids. Sarah’s room was next to hers, 
and several times she fancied she heard a stifled sob. 0 that morning 
would come ! thought the widow; for she felt that these two beings who 
were dearest ts her were suffering ; but in vain she conjectured what could 
be the cause. Tired and weary from anxiety and fear, towards morning 
she sank into a deep sleep, and did BOt awake till leng after her usual 
bear. » 

She started up on finding how late it was; and hastily dressing, went 
down into the breakfast-room. No one was there. She searched the other 
.apartments without success, and then the garden, but found neither Sarah 
-~nnr her son. “ They may have gone up to the old seat; it was their favourite 


ful day when Edward would return. 

The two years bad passed, and they received a joyful letter from Plymouth. 
Edward had bought a beautiful yacht, that he might enjoy his passion for the 
sea with those dear beings he loved most. He intended to sail ronnd to Wey¬ 
mouth, which was only ten miles from L-Hall. He would probably be 

there almost as soon as they received the letter. So they immediately ordered 
the carriage and drove to Weymonth. It was a bright but windy day in October 

when Mrs. L-and Sarah dismounted from the carriage, and stood on a 

height which commanded a view of the harbour. 

The blue sea sparkled brightly in the sunshine, but the foaming waves 
dashed np against the rocky coast and heights of Portland Island with a loud 
roar. Some sailors were standing near, and gazing on a little fishing-boat 
which was entering the bay. “ She will clear the Race yet,” said one of them 
to another, who looked on with some anxiety, 

“ Is there any danger!” inquired the widow, turning pale. < 

“Oh, no! she’s safe enough now,” said the man ; “but many’s the boat that 
goes down yonder in the Race of Portland with this here wind.” 

“May God protect my son!” murmured the widow, clasping her hands. 
Sarah spoke not, but she sank down half fainting on a rock, and wept. 

“It is there—I see it. Is not that a yacht, just come in sight!” inquired Mrs. 


“ It is, indeed,” said the sailor ; “ and I wonld not be in that jim-crack of a 
thing for twenty pounds this blessed day.” 

All eyes were now riveted on the yacht. “ The fools 1—they are half a mile 
too near the head,” said the sailor. The widow and Sarah gazed with straining 
eyes, but soon all objects swam before them—thuy could see nothing, so intense 
was their fear. 

The sailors uttered an exclamation of dismay. The mother tried to look, 
but nothing met her geze except the blue sea and the heights of Portland 1 
The yacht had disappeared. 

Sarah shrieked with horror, and fell senseless on the ground. 

“ Go, fly 1” exclaimed the widow ; “ save, oh, save my son ! A hundred—a 
thousand pounds to the man who can save him !” 

The sailors stirred not. “ It is impossible,” they said; “ no boat could live 
in the Race with this wind.” 

Was there then no hope!—and were the anxions prayers, and the tears, 
and intense love of these two enthusiastic beings, doomed to such a termina¬ 
tion! 

It was even so. Edward perished. He was cut off at the very moment 
when every earthly wish was about to he realized, at the very moment when 
the two strongest passions of his nature were gratified. He was, probably, 
thinking just before his end, “ How much the beloved ones will enjoy a 
sail in this yacht—how often we shall coast together round these romantic 
shores!” 

He died; and the fond mother, the adoring bride, were left desolate. Poor 
Sarah was for a long time deprived of reason, and in her ravings she reproached 
herself as the murderer of Edward. But time at last has soothed, though it 
could not heal, the broken heart. Though Sarah has not attained the heavenly 
peace which I endeavoured to describe as characterizing the aged mother, 

yet her hfe is spent in doing good, and Mrs. L -says that her society, through 

a loug life, has been the greatest happiness she has enjoyed. 
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WHAT CAME OF “THE REVERIES OF A BACHELOR.” 


BY ALICE B. NEAL, 


It was certainly a dismal night. No one could 
dispute it even within doors, where the gas blazed 
and Liverpool coal sent out fantastic flames. For 
even as you stirred the fire, a cold blast swept roar¬ 
ing down the chimney, and the windows rattled a 
cheerless accompaniment. 

“ There ’s some comfort even in misfortunes,” 
thought the occupant of a snug little basement'office, 
who drew his lounging chair still closer to the grate. 
“If a fellow hasn’t got a large practice, lie’s not 
bound to go out in all sorts of weather. Why, 
there’s McDibble, who sleeps in his cab half the 
time—all the sleep he does get—and old Gregory, 

I don’t believe he’s passed a night in a comfortable 
bed these twenty years. Just now, I must say, 
decidedly, I’m rather glad I hav n’t fifty patients 
on my list, who must be attended to spite of the 
weather. Sailors and physicians ought to be made 
of gutta percha—it’s my opinion;” and as if his 
countenance were already composed of that elastic 
substance, the young physician indulged in a series 
of yawns, and grimaces, that might be comforting, 
but were any thing but picturesque or agreeable 
expressions. 

It was certainly a snug little office. There was 
the sofa—a sofa by day and a bedstead by night— 
one of those convenient appurtenances that seem to 
have been invented expressly for the convenience of- 
boarding-house keepers. The carpet was neat and 
well swept, the blinds drawn down, and a shaded 
lamp was burning on the centre-table, now close to 
the fire. In the shadow of an alcove you could dis- I 
tinguish the tall form of a venerable wardrobe, or 
chest of drawers, the only antique about the apart¬ 
ment, and a book-case, tolerably well filled, occu¬ 
pied one side of the room. Quite a little parlor it 
seemed, for the young physician was somewhat 
fastidious, and you involuntarily glanced round for 
the female presence by whose fair hands it was so 
neatly ordered. Then you saw it was after all only 
a bachelor’s apartment, for the manile ornaments 
were cigar-cases and a stand of allumctte .v, and a 
pair of boots were stationed in the very centre of 
the hearth-rug. 

Yet you could not help envying the occupant these 
cosy quarters, if you yourself chanced to be one of 
the disconsolate brotherhood, who are generally 
packed away, like any other old lumber, in attics 
next the roof. He seemed so care free, and looked 
as if he enjoyed to the utmost the dolcc far nicnle 
of a rainy autumn night, when the storm is an ad¬ 
mirable excuse for keeping within doors, and doing 
just whatever happens to hit the fancy. The fire¬ 
light, and the bright colored dressing-gown, gave a 
fine glow to his handsome face, set off by black, 
glossy whiskers—and his feet were thrust into gayly 


embroidered slippers, the work of some fond sister, 
or admiring cousin no doubt. There was a half- 
closed volume in one hand, and a cigar, from which 
he now and then sent forth a curling cloud of smoke, 
in the other. Doubtless some favorite medical trea¬ 
tise, you will say, for the glass-doors of the book¬ 
case are ajar, and there is an empty niche on the 
highest shelf. Glance along it, and you will see a 
little more of our hero’s turn of mind. By no means 
entirely practical, for a standard edition of the poets 
occupies a considerable space; Tennyson is jostled 
by an essay on “Acute Diseasesand “ Festus” finds 
congenial neighborhood in two volumes, labeled— 
“On the Causes of Insanity.” So on the table— 
“Graham,” “Harper,” and “Punch,” are in good 
fellowship with “ Rankin’s Medical Abstract’s,” an 
odd number of the “London Lancet,” and the Re¬ 
port of a City Hospital for the year 1S3G. It L 
easily seen that there was a little freshness of feel¬ 
ing, and a great deal of poetical romance, still left 
to the heart and brain of this aspirant for professional 
honors and emolument. 

No, it was no dry disquisition or curious demon¬ 
stration which occupied our friend, The leaves 
were too white and delicately printed, befitting the 
graceful fancies which are enshrined in “ The Reve¬ 
ries of a Bachelor.” It is a book everybody has 
read this season—a taking title in the first place, to 
a large brotherhood of solitary individuals, and again 
as it seemed especially intended for the other sex— 
a matter in which, by express prohibition, they hold 
neither part nor lot—of course any lady who reads 
sent to her bookseller for the very first copy that 
could be procured. 

Was it not in perfect keeping with “ the hour 
and the man?” 

“ ’Pon my word ! I should like to see this ‘ Mar¬ 
vel,’ ” thought our friend the doctor, changing the 
position of his feet, so that the pleasant heat should 
strike upon the remarkably high instep of the right 
foot instead of the left. “ He must be a confound¬ 
edly pleasant fellow. He seems to use the knife a> 
if he were an old hand at an anatomical demonstra¬ 
tion—makes clean work of it, laying bare every 
nerve, if I may say so—no matter bow you wince 
under it. Chloroform wont avail a fellow in this 
case, yon’ve only to shut your eyes and bear it like 
a hero. How should he know thoughts and feelings 
I have never put in words nor on paper, but there 
they are—staring you in the face in black and 
white. <> 

“ But it’s no use—when a man has his way to 
make in the world, he can’t afibrd to marry a poor 
girl.” And then he laid down the book, and pu’- 
his hands on his face, as if to shut out a vision ot 
sweet, pleading eyes, that once had followed every 
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motion of his own. I’m not sure but he sighed, for 
he felt how that young creature had loved him, and 
he might have won her had he chosen, and made 
her life bright and happy. She was married now— 
that was a long time ago—and sometimes her last 
sad look haunted him, for he knew she had reck¬ 
lessly thrown her life away, on one who could 
never appreciate the depth and tenderness of her 
nature. 

“Pshaw! let by-gones be by-gones,” he ejacu¬ 
lated at last, giving the cigar a vigorous puff, as if 
he meant such things were all smoke and vapor 
after all. And then he fell back into the old train of 
thought, as the lire burned cheerily, and he watched 
the changing phantoms which gleamed out from 
the glowing mass. 

“ Let me see, it ’s now the third year of my up¬ 
town experience. High time I was doing better, 
that’s a fact. An individual like myself ought to 
do considerable in three years. McDibble’s favorite 
student—industrious and painstaking—not very bad 
looking either, though I do say it, and after all a 
face and figure go a great ways when one’s fortune 
depends upon one’s address in a measure. How¬ 
ever, this is entre nous” and he bowed slightly 
to the fire, as if addressing the pardonable bit 
of self-complacency to a third and most discreet 
party. 

“ Now it would be very comfortable to be mar¬ 
ried; I often think so, as I am coming home at 
nightfall. I can imagine it would be very pleasant 
to turn the corner from Broadway, and catch a 
glimpse of the light coming through the shutters of 
my house. There would be my name on a neat 
little plate by the door—‘ Dr. Morton’—in small gilt 
letters. Then my dead-latch key—I should have it 
twirling on my thumb—would admit me to a warm, 
pleasant hall, where nobody but myself had a right 
to the convenient hat-stand. I should cross the hall 
very softly, thinking of an agreeable surprise, but 
her ears would be too quick for me—and out would 
rush my own little wife, throwing her arms about 
my neck, while I stooped down to kiss her sweet 
mouth, I can hear her say —‘Dear Henry! how 
late you are; and you must be so tired.’ And then 
to prove she had been thinking about me, there—as 
we walked into the parlor with my arm about her 
waist—there is the easy chair, something like this, 
drawn up between the fire and her work-table, and 
the slippers (she worked them herself while we 
were engaged) all ready for my weary self. She in 
just such a neat little dress as Ike Marvel describes; 
the little luce ruffle, and the wedding-ring and all. 
She plays with that ring, while she tells me what 
she has been doing all day, or inquires with her 
sweet benevolence for the blind child I had told her 
about, or the poor widow with consumption, to 
whom she sent those grapes. She looks so sorrow¬ 
fully, when I tell her that the poor lady is sinking 
fast, but brightens up again at the news that there is 
some hope that the little Ellen will see once more." 

“ Ting-a-ling—ling.” 

The office bell—actually the office bell, that had 


not been rung in the evening before—ah, in how 
long ! broke in on this delicious feverie. 

It was a female too—dreadful that a woman should 
be out such a night as this alone, and exposed to the 
drenching storm. It must be an emergency. Who 
was dying, or was she ill herself! No, she was not 
the patient, for her warm Highland shawl enveloped 
a robust form, and though she was not beautiful— 
somehow the doctor had expected she would be— 
she smiled pleasantly, and said she had been sent for 
him to come immediately to her mistress, who was 
very ill. The lady—Miss Seymour—he would find 
beyond Washington Square, in Fourth street—the 
seventh house—he could not mistake it, and the 
case was urgent, a sudden spasm of the heart, or 
something of that kind, and their family physician 
was out of town. 

“ Take a chair—take a chair, my good girl, and 
dry your feet. Mrs. Seymour is—” 

“ Miss Seymour," said the maid, correcting him. 

“Has she been long ill? Is it asetlled thing?” he 
inquired in the hurry of preparation. Away lied the 
little wife, and the work-table, banished from the 
physician’s office with the entrance of the more ma¬ 
terial reality, who now occupied an empty chair by 
the fire. 

No, it was very sudden, quite startling—and her 
shoes were soaking with moisture. Perhaps she 
had better sit there and dry them a little, if he would 
permit her, and then follow him as speedily as 
possible. 

Certainly, by all means—he would leave the key 
in the door, and tell the servant to attend her when 
she wished to go. She had such a frank, open ex¬ 
pression, and was so quiet and well-bred. He was 
sure the mistress must be a lady—how he longed to 
see her and restore her—“ poor thing—poor thing!’’ 

On went the overcoat, and the boots, he stamped 
in them a little, to make them more comfortable, 
and “ The lleveries of a Bachelor” was tossed into 
the centre of the table. 

“Angina Pectoris—no doubt," but then it was 
rarely fatal in a young person, and he looked back to 
inquire Miss Seymour’s age. 

“ Nearly nineteen," the maid said, and she began 
pulling on her gloves, anti wrapping her shawl 
around her, as if to follow him. 

“Sit still—sit still,” said the physician, good- 
naturediy. “ I will see your mistress, and you must 
not get ill and unfit to wait on her"—so he called 
Dick, the errand-boy, and bade him put on more 
coal, and attend to things in his absence. 

The cold blast met him at the door, but it was not 
half so fierce as it had sounded. The rain dashed 
against his umbrella—frail protection in such a 
shower—but he met it bravely. He was glad it was 
a young lady—it would be most provoking to go out 
such a night to attend a rheumatic old woman, or a 
child with the croup. “ Seymour—Fourth street." 

The name was a good one, quite familiar to him. 
The Seymours were all wealthy, and there were 
some very fine houses in that neighborhood. It 
might introduce him—this late call—into an excel- 
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lent bit of practice; such odd things do happen, and 
fortune always comes when least expected. A large 
family connection were the Seymours—no doubt 
there were a great many children, and where 
there’s children a doctor is almost as necessary as 
a nurse,” he sagely reflected. 

“ But the young lady herself—I wonder if she’s 
pretty ? How interesting a pretty woman looks in n 
sick room ? We doctors are lucky fellows after all? 
What if she should turn out to be pretty and an heiress, 
and very grateful to me for saving her life. Everybody 
with these attacks think they are going to die at once. 

I know I shall be able to relieve her—bless me, what 
a shower ! And then I shall consider my presence 
necessary through the night, lest she should have a 
relapse. I shall get quite well acquainted with 
mamma by that time, who will, of course, be all 
anxiety, and quite as grateful as her daughter. I 
always make it a point to get the good graces of the 
ladies of a family.” 

So thinking, the iron gates of the square closed 
behind him with a clash, and he strode rapidly down 
the central path. 

“If she should chance to be an heiress—dear 
knows what might come of it. Worse looking peo¬ 
ple than I am have been successful under less favor¬ 
able circumstances. I hope these spasms are not 
chronic ! Let me see ; she must keep her bed for a 
day or two. Family physician still continues out 
of town. She begins to watch for me about eleven, 
and I find her a little flushed, but looking so charm- 
ingin the lace cap, and the soft pillows heaped around 
her. Her hand trembles a little as I take it—the 
pulse flutters—almost imperceptibly. Good—very 
good! I like the symptoms!” and if it had not been 
for the umbrella, he would doubtless have rubbed his 
hands upon it. 

“When she is convalescent, I speak of discon¬ 
tinuing my visits. Her voice falters, so does mine— 
she looks up to me—our eyes meet. I take her hand, 
but this time do not count her pulse. Perhaps there 
is a little opposition at first, but finally ‘ papa’ sees 
she is quite disconsolate, and ‘ mamma’ fears a re¬ 
turn of the spasms. ‘After all, what is wealth 
when the dear child’s life is concerned. We can do 
a great deal for him,’ says the dear old lady; and 
Lucy—yes, her name must be Lucy—blushes and 
squeezes her hand gratefully.” 

Once more the gate clanged behind him; but it 
was so dark he had taken a wrong direction, he 
hurried down the street and resumed his reverie. 

“ Then, of course, my fortune’s made. I can sit 
down and enjoy myself. Papa-in-law buys a snug 
little house, and furnishes it—there is that home, my 
wife, and the work-table. How the boys will envy 
me. Stranger things have happened!” 

He was now in the vicinity pointed out, and began 
to look eagerly around him. There were some very 
good houses, as he had said, particularly the seventh 
from the corner. He ascended the free-stone steps, 
and rang a gentle peal, for he knew they must be 
uwaiting his arrival. No answer. He rang again— 
this lime more vigorously. “ These attacks are 


sometimes alarming, after all,” he thought; and he 
longed to see if his fair patient was, indeed, fair. 

Still no answer—a louder and a louder peal, and 
then a window was thrown open, and some one 
inquired who was there? 

“The physician,” he said, “sent for to Miss 
Seymour;” and imagine his annoyance when he 
found that he had mistaken the house. He forgot 
that there were two sides to the street, and now 
hurried through the mud, over the slippery paving- 
stones to the opposite mansion. It was not so large 
as the other, but still a stylish-looking residence, as 
well as he could make out in the midnight—for it 
was nearly midnight by this time. He was now 
thoroughly wet, and nearly out of patience, as no 
answer came to his first summons, The wind had 
turned his umbrella inside out—he had not stopped 
for over-shoes, and his boots were thin. 

“No Miss Seymour lived there;” he ascertained 
it at last from a frightened-looking servant-girl, who 
came to the door evidently in a hurried toilette, 
shielding a night-lamp in her hand. 

“Nor in the neighborhood, as she knew of;” and 
then the door slammed-to, extinguishing the light, 
and leaving him in a maze of difficulty. It would 
not do to go ringing up all the neighborhood at this 
late hour, and it was too dark to think of reading 
the door-plates. How stupid he had been not to ask 
more particular directions, or to wait for the girl! 
But there was no help for it—it was too stormy to 
stand on the open pavement to deliberate. He must 
return home, and trust to chance to relieve Miss 
Seymour, and give him an introduction to her. 

The violence of the storm seemed to have in¬ 
creased ten fold; he had no pleasant fancies to afford 
him a mental shelter from its inclemency. He thought 
he should never reach home. But it was gained at 
last, and as he fitted the night-key, he happened to 
think the girl might still be there; but no, the room 
was empty; the fire had burned down, and his 
lamp had gone out. He lighted a candle, for he was 
thoroughly drenched, and went to the drawer for some 
dry clothing. It was nearly empty of its contents. A 
dreadful suspicion flushed across his mind; the ward¬ 
robe, too, was open, and bis best suit had disappeared. 
He rushed across the room to the toilette-stand, under 
the little mirror, he remembered laying his watch 
down there, and sticking a diamond-pin, his only 
valuable trinket, carelessly in the cushion, when he 
assumed his dressing gown. Both were gone. 

Gentle reader—Miss Seymour was a myth ! The 
loss only was real; and the modest, gentle servant- 
maid, we grieve to confess it, had shown herself 
qualified for a situation in that large and well known 
mansion, The Tombs. The sleepy serving-man 
could give no information as to her movements, ex¬ 
cept that she had gone out half an hour ago with a 
large bundle, which he supposed to he her exclusive 
property. There was nothing but patience for a 
wound like this; and the young physician’s reveries, 
as he fell asleep at length, jaded and weary, were far 
from being as agreeable as those in which he had 
indulged earlier in the evening. 
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WHAT I WENT THROUGH TO GET HER. 

She is mine at lent. No more doubts, no more fears, no more truck- 
Hog to eooentric retell oust She to mine, body, mind, and three per 
cento. (til bat ten thousand settled upon her) mine! It Is my bonnet 
that she Is now taking sdoh a time about tying on her head* Well may 
I triumph: neither Jason In pursuit of the Qolden Fleece—myth typify¬ 
ing a rich heiress, in whose presence the adventurer felt remarkably 
sheepish—nor Aladdin, nor the hero of any one of Ur. G. P. R. James's 
novels, ever went throueh a mors trying ordeal than L Bat let me calm 
these transports, that I may relate, In a simple, nnimpiMioned manner, 
what difficulties I had to nmnoaot antecedent to the conversion of MIbs 
Potts into Mrs, Pans. 

Ur. Sidney Herbert wishes to make all writers subscribe their names 
to their articles. Short-sighted Individual I were It not for the anony- 
mo us nature of this communication—for, of course. Pans is a nom de 
yinaw— modesty would prevent my informing him and the public gene¬ 
rally of the fact that Ihave always been esteemed good looking j so much 
so, Indeed, that I have habitually noticed that my entrance Into a draw¬ 
ing-room where ladles were assembled has caused a decided sensation. 
While my feature* are thus prepossessing, and my figure. though some¬ 
what short, of exquisite symmetry, my manners are so elegant, my ad* 
dress so pleating, that lam almost as great a faronrite with my own 
ecx u with the other. 

“Pans, old fellow.” said Lord D——y lo me only yesterday at the 
Conservative, “what charm have you got to make every one so fond of 
you! When yon die or marry, the committee Intend to pat the porter 
in mooning, and have nothing bat blaak-edged paper In the writing- 
room for a month 1” 

It is gratifying to find one’s self appreciated, and a bachelor London 
life haa considerable charms for me, so that for some yean I felt no in¬ 
clination to follow the example of Hercules, and exchange my club for 
a distaff; 

Bnt the year before last was an eventful one for mo: I had a tonoh of 
the goat, tne wrong horte won the Derby, my principal tenant Insisted 
on my helping him to drain, and I lost a lawsuit Bo that when I heard 
that Miss Sarah Potts was likely to Inherit the property of her paternal 
uncle, Colonel Sir George Potts, late governor of Semetary Island, it 
ooonrred to me that I had danced much and carried flirtation to the 
very verge of proposal with that young lady, whose beaaty had always 
fascinated, while her good temper baa charmed me. Indeed, she had 
only needed this touch from the phllosopher’wtone to render her irre¬ 
sistible : so I packed np my portmanteau, tod started for Scarborough, 
where the Potts family were then redding. 

Ven, wtf, tid I 

" Bnt,” whispered the dearest and most sensible of girls, is I wrapped 
her opera-cloak round her pearly shoulders, on the most eventful of 
nlghU, “oh, Charles, beware how yon offend my nnole, and, above all 
things, Awnour my aunt /” 

If I pride myself open anything, It li my power of making myself 
agreeable to everybody, of whatever age, sex, or condition—indeed. I 
have reason to suppose that some of my friends consider me actually 
stupid, so nicely can I adapt my conversation to my company—and ft 
was with a oonfldeut heart and firm hand that I rang the bell of Colonel 
Potto's lodgings on the following morning. 

The door opened with a suddenness which startled me, and I fonnd 
myself opposite a six-foot footman, tall, stilt and erect as a Potsdam 
grenadier, who went, at ray desire, to see If his master was at home, and 
then returned with an affittnatlve answer, and heralded me up-staira 

As 1 entered the apartment, I heard a rustle, and saw the door of an 
inner room dose, which distracted my thoughts for a moment, so (hat it 
required a violent effort of will to concentrate my attention on the ob- 


and learning that Bhe was at present residing with yoa, I have taken the 
liberty of calling”- 

41 No liberty at all, sir j as a friend of my late brother, I am delighted 
to make your acquaintance. Pray, bo seated ; Lady Potto will be down 
directly,” 

And we began to converse about a variety of topics, on some of which 
I found myself expressing very singular opinions, for. la my anxiety to 
bring the conversation round to Sarah, I said I hardly knew what, till 
at last, fearing he would form a bad opinion of me I apologised for my 
Inattention, and told him right out that I came as a suitor for his niece's 
hand. 

He was rather taken aback, I think, for he hemmed and hawed and 
took snuff, and spent a considerable time in brnshlngoff certain imagi¬ 
nary particles of the pnogent doit from his sblrt-frlll before ha answered. 

“ Quite right, Mr. Pans; you have acted In a very honourable and 
straightforward manner. Yet, you have done well to apply first to the 
commanding officer for leavo to”- 

“ A-shflm l” coughed some one in the next room; for a folding-door 
whteh spread across from wall to wall, hut whloh did not fit very closely 
to the floor or ceiling, was the only partition separating the apartments, 
through which sound circulated with such ease that a poor lady could 
not even clear her throat without being overheard. 

“ By the by,” continued the colonel, “ aa our conference will proba¬ 
bly be a longer one than I at first supposed, I will Just fioleh a little 
pressing matter I was engaged upon when you oame In, and retire. I 
shall not be long.” He left the room by tne door, and presently after 1 
heard that of the next room open and shut, and then voices. 

** Whlsh—whlsh—shlsh—wish—shlsh.” 

11 Well, my dear, what the dickens am I to say ?” 

“Hush—an—sh—sb—«b- Whish—ebtoh—wbtoh.” 

41 Warwurwnrrerwnr,” Ac., Ac. 

The colonel had gone to hu commanding-officer for orders. In about 
ten minutes be came back. 

“ Pardon me,” be said, “ for keeping you waiting so long. Now foi 
this matter we were speaking of. First, let me explain to you how fa* 
my authority extends over my niece. She oan, or course, marry whom 
she pleases ; but If I did not approve of the match, I should not consider 
myself bound to do anything for her; If, on the other hand, I and—and 
Lady Potto—were pleased with her choice, she wonldcontlnue to hold the 
place she at present occupies in my will, and I should pay down as her 
marriage portion Luu” 

The voioe went on, but what It uttered was Inaudible to my mind for 
the next fire mlnntea The sum represented by * so far exceeded my ex¬ 
pectations, that I was lost, bewildered, breathless with anxiety at the 
bare Idea of losing my dearest Sarah: never had my imagination painted 
her charms In men glowing colours. 

“And now,” the colonel was saying when I had somewhat recovered, 
“ I should like to ask yon a f«jw questions. It is the fashion now-a-dayc 
to depreciate the advantages of birth and blood; to me they are of vital 
Importance: I consider that there Is as much difference between a gen¬ 
tleman and a plebeian, as between a race-hone aad a donkey, I should 
like lo hear a few details about your family.’ 1 

While I was yet descanting on the merits of my forefathers, a dark ob¬ 
ject, observable through the silt of the door, was suddenly removed, the 
sunbeams gleamed In through one unbroken line, and, by a singular coin¬ 
cidence, Lsdy Potto Immediately afterwards entered the room. Bhe was 
a tall, booy woman, with a Roman nose, large under-jaw, muddy green 
eves, sallow complexion, and low forehead. She was dressed in a mag¬ 
nificent velvet gown, wonderful black hair, a small lace-cap, and ohalna, 
rings, and bracelets costly enough to make a garroter howl at the thought 

that she Dfver ventured out on foot after dusk. Her age was about- 

Whither are you hurrying me, pen ludlsoreet! respect the weakness ol 
a weaker sex, and state ambiguously'that her age was forty, m her hair 
was rooted —mart or leu. The lady was stately, end alluded much to her 
late elevated position—In the colonies, I mean, not behind the door. 

“ The weather 1* very warm,” said L 

“ Well, I suppose It is,” she replied; “but after so many years’ reel 
dence in a tropical climate, I do not feel the beat so much as others.” 

41 Ah 1 no. you would not. The scenery about hero Is very pretty.” 

“ Is Itf I dare say. Everything was so bright and on so gigantic a 
scale In Semetary Island, that these muddy waves,stunted trees, and lit¬ 
tle hillocks seem hardly worth looking at,’' 

“ Oh, no doubt. Ah! 1 think I saw you at the Assembly Rooms last 
night | very fine, are they not P* 

She smiled lofUly, and gently shook her head. 

“ I am no judge, My ball-room at the palace, Ac., Ac.” 

It was very hard work, but I at length succeeded in making a favoura¬ 
ble Impression, for Lady Potto made a sign to her Sir, who, being well 
trained, Immediately look np bis cue. 

M Well, 11 nld be, •* to retura to the matter you have celled here to speak 
about; we must know a little more of you before we can make any pro¬ 
mise. We leave this the day after to-morrow, and retorn to Norfolk, to 
bo In time for the first of September, Come down and help me lo mar* 
der the partridges. Are you a good shot1” 

I left the house triumphant, but trembling. I had secured a footing, 
and a good one, bnt what a trial was before me 1 An examination Is al¬ 
ways a nervous thing, but fancy going In for an Indefinite eied voet. That 
was the prospect before me. I returned at once to Loodoo, bad my gun 
and shooting-gear pat La order, selected an extensive assortment ol 
olothes, and started for Montgomery Park, Norfolk, on Bartholomew’s 
Eve (partridge reckoning). 

The coach put me down at a small Ion called the “ Montgomery 
Arms,” where I fonnd a dogcart wailing for me, and then I had three- 
mile drive through the Potts oatatea. Tne land was rich, the turnips floe, 
the gras* good, the timber magnificent; and when I thought that all this 
might perhaps be one day dune, my brain grew disay, and my heart 
bounded in my bosom. 

The Hall was a handsome building of white stone, the centre, with its 
portloo and pillars, standing out in advance of the two wings, and was 
situated on a rialng-ground, with a neat flower-garden intront, separated 
by an Invisible baba from the park which eloped gradually down to the 
shores of a small lake. #The moment the dog-oart stopped, two grooms 
seised upon my luggage, and carried it round to the bsok of the honre ; 
and before 1 could jump to the ground, the front door was open, and a 
tall stiff footman standing on either tide of It The ball was spacious 
and handsome, with oaken panels, which were decorated with various 
humane Instruments; the musket and bayonet of Christian olvilLsatlon 
being alternated with the shield, spear, and club of heathen barbarism. 
At the farther end, a dark-hued 44 buttons” was playing a tuns on a 
bugle; and before I had time to wonder at a servant being allowed to 
cultivate hU musical talents In a spot where he must necessarily annoy 
the whole household, the most solemn and punctilious of boilers came 
up to me and said: “The colonel has given orders, sir, that yon are to 
go to yonr room at once; that Is the dressing-bugle; when you hear the 
next, you wlll|come down Into the drawing-room.” And be ushered me 
up-stolrs Into a very comfortable bedroom, whither nrf luggage had pre¬ 
ceded me. 

I dressed myself as fast as I ooald, la hopes of getting a word with 
Sarah before dinner; and the dearest girl anticipated my wish, for, on 
opening the drawing-room door, I saw she was there alone. 

Time was precious, so the one minute devoted to rapture being over, 
I said : “ Adored one, can yon give me a hint!*’ 

44 Yes, von nude a favourable impression at Scarborough, and will 
easily get on; at least I always do. They both spoil me. Never mind 
a little ronghnoea; they mean nothing. Aunt Is the dearest, most lova¬ 
ble, kindest of women, so long as she has her own way, and to not con¬ 
tradicted. She Is rather a bigot, so you had better put your liberality 
in your pocket; and she thinks a good deal of her family—was a Min 
Montgomery, and brought this estate to uncle.” 

44 Ah I and Sir George t” 

“Well, you must be very good, and keep yonr temper. Uacle to a 
dear, dear mao. but rather Inclined to order people about You see aunt 
rules him, so he Ukes to rule others. Hto temper la somewhat violent at 
limes, bat he soon comes round, If cot opposed ; and then he tiles to 
atone for what he has said or done while angry. Oh, 1 almost forgot; 
above all things, be very punctual; if you are ever late for breakfast or 


ject before me. The otgeot before me was a stoat, short gentleman of dinner, % will not answer for the consequencesi and to there anything 

—Vlt. L.I. «Ui, .VI.1..U • — I . . r. ...... _a »._1 . < t . mi . . * 


about filly, with white hair, white whiskers, and very shaggy white eye¬ 
brows—a chilling uniformity of colour, somewhat relieved by hto having 
yellows Instead of whites to hto eyes, while the same delicate primrose 
tinge spread over the surface or hto checks and forehead, the whole 
countenance being wanned by the rich rosy Unt of hto nose. He wore 
nay trouser*. and a frock-coat not buttoned so doeelyras altogether to 
hide Us fine linen ehlrt-rrill and buff waistcoat He carried his watch 
In hto trocaer-fob, had a great hooch of reals jingling apd swaying about 
hto epigastric regions, won a heavy gold double eye-glass round hto 
neck, choked himself up In a satta stock with a buckle behind it, and 
was altogether of the “ old aehooU 1 
“I knew Miss Potto formerly, dr,” said I, plunging In at once; “ ta¬ 
rtly 1 bo, seeing her hew, 


yes, tf you could take snuff, It would please him. There goes the 
igle 1” And to the tune of 0 the Rout Betf Old England, Sir George 


deed, I may aay, I was Intimate with her famU 


else! 

bugle _ _ 

and Lady Potto entered the room. 

“ Weloome, Mr. Pans, to Montgomery Hall," said the lady, graciously 
according me her hand. 

“How de dot glad to see you,” aald the colonel. “ Ready for the 
bird* to-morrow ? Have a pinch T” 

Mindful of the final hint I had received from Sarah. I accepted the 
offer, and tried to drop the snuff while pretending, wltn much notoe and 
apparent enjoyment, to draw it up into my now; but a Aw grains more 
volatile than the rest insisted on making their way In, and I found It ne¬ 
cessary to blow that organ. 

“ NUT, nBt Blew my soul, bow disgusting I NUT, niff- What can U 


bet Why, It is yonr handkerchief I It’s musk! Young man, you ate 
offensive ; oome with me,” Sir George. 

I am not over-patient by nature, and felt all the blood In my body fly 
to my face at this inenlt; but I thought of the stake I wu playing for, 
swallowed my anger, and followed him. 

14 Throw the thing down; John, take that hsodkerchlef away,” said 
he, when we had reached the hall. “This way, Mr. Pans j” and ho led 
me Into hto study, opened a folding washing-stand, poured water Into 
the basin, and said, pointing to it: •* Wash l” 

I obeyed him, and we returned to the drawing-room. 

“My liuly to served,” the butler presently aunoanoed ; and as he did 
not speak literally, In whloh case we should have had but a tough and 
scraggy dinner, but metaphorically. I offered my arm. 

** John,” said Lady Potts to the footman who brought her soup, «[i 
Flora well enough tocomo down!” 

“ No, my lady. Susan haa been trying to get her to eat something all 
day, but the smell of food even seems to go against her.” 

“ Oh, the poor Buffering darling I Oh, the sweet pet! I hope she will 
not die.” 

“I hope she will I” I mentally ejaculated, for a horrible suspicion 
flashed across my mind. Who was this Floral a new favourite, an 
adopted ohlld, destined to caus3 the dislocation of the principal faolal 
ornament of my beloved Sarah f Dreadful thought, whloh I drowned la 
a glass of champagne; for, anyhow, there was the dowry, and oven at the 
very worst, the dinner before me was moat excellent, the wines delicious; 
and was I not by profession aa epicurean philosopher! 

Blessed dinner! thou one bright spot Illuminating the twenty-four 
hoars, cheering alike tho clerk at hto desk, the soldier on the marob, the 
lawyer In court, the statesman on the benches, the student In his study. 
Happy, thrice happy are we that onr lot has fallen upon a time when 
thou art still appreciated and rightly understood, for there ara evil days 
coming when teetotallers and vegetarians shall rule over this nuw merry 
England, and the surly shall never relax, nor the mean melt into nene- 
rosity; men’s hearts shall not warm towards one another j friendship 
shall bo a rare and despised thing : and a man performing an unselfish 
action, shall be confined In a luuatlo asylum. Printing shall giro war 
to photography: our atatoes shall wear paletots and petticoats; and all 
our music shall be classical. 

But at present we live in a benign age; and my hosts grow almoit 
good-tempered under the Influence of good cookery and generous wins. 
Sir John condescended to explain that hto aversion to went arose from 
the disgust he had acquired for musk-rutsIn Semetary Island ; and Lady 
Potts grew quite natural, and gave many minute details of the sagacity 
of a favourite oat she had once had, whereupon £ told her several Inte¬ 
resting anecdotes relating to that wofully misunderstood animal, whloh 
ah all not be confided to an uodlscemlng public, apt to Confound poetical 
embellishment with want of truthfulness. 

I could not manage to enjoy much conversation with my beloved Sa¬ 
rah, but ooneoled myself with the reflection that Lf all went well, I should 
get ^uiet enough before “ death or the poor-law commissioners us did 

When the ladies had withdrawn, the colonel ensconced himself In an 
easy-ohair, and began pumping me In so obvious a maaoerthat I had no 
difficulty in flowing to hto on Lire satisfaction. At the end of about a bot¬ 
tle, he threw hto napkin over htahoad and said : 

" Ring when you want more claret; when you have bud enough, go 
to tha ladles, and make no noise.” 

And presently be snored. 

When 1 entered the drawing room, I found Sarah asleep on the sofa, 
and Lady Potts banging over a basket adorned with pink silk. 

44 Was it a poor little dear suffering angel, den 1 Was a pretty crea¬ 
ture with Its little brown eyes.” 

Flora, doubtless! It was an Infant, then, that had thus seduoed the 
affections or the oaprlolous lady from my Sarah—a mere Infant I Surely 
babyetde cannot be very wrong; one might have au accident and sit on 
the thing, and nobody be a bit the wiser. Suoh were my thoughts afl I 
approached the basket, In wbtoh to my Intense relief, I saw a very fat, 
black and tan spaniel, with long silky hair and very apoplectic eyes. 

Forming desires for myself, this death 
Poes s^em the only happy one—to grow 
Fat In my heart and stomach, and eo lie 
Flat on back, and never any a word, 

Drawing toy breath high up, eating ray fill, 

Ami «*ying “Here I die away with pleasure t“ 

wrote a spiritual poet and philosopher, aad Flora had nearly attained 
this euthanasia. 

« What a beautiful dog!” I oxotalmod. “ U it 111!” 

“ Oh, very, very HI, Poor dear Flora, she has quite lost her appetite, 
she who always epjoyed her food so I She hu eaten nothing to-day but 
the wing of a chicken and a few macaroons.” 

" If you will allow ms to examine her, I msy be of some service; I 
amused to dogs. Ah I I see, very short breath, finds It difficult to 
stood. My dear Lady Potts, If this dog to not attended to, she will die.” 
41 Oh, Mr. Pana Poor Flora I what shall I do I” 

“ Well, l think I could save her lr she were left entirely In my bands; 
tat, above all things, no one must feed her but my sal f.” 

ri Thank you, dear Mr. Pans ; I will give direction*, Ob, I shall be 
ever grateful to you if you should prove the blessed Instrument of re¬ 
storing my sweet doggy to health ggalulY 
Sarah now weke up and joined us, and we bad tea, and conversed on a 
variety of interesting topics ; such as the antiquity of the Montgomery 
family, the general decay of old county families, and the sod prevalence 
of “ new menthe selfishness and Ingratitude of the lower classes gene¬ 
rally, and the Immoral tendency of any efforts to do anything for them : 
in short, I exerted myself to the utmost of my power to tickle my lady’s 
vanity and self-coniplacenoy, and to make her sensible that, white society 
owed numberless duties towards her, she owed none to society: I flatter 
myself, I made a considerable impression. 

Lady potto went to tbo other end of the room for some work, and I 
whispered to Sarab: “ Will that dot” 

44 Ab, you dreadful hypocrite; It to qnUa shocking! I shall never 
know when to believe you in earnest,” she replied, looking baU-frlgbl- 
eued, half amused. 

14 It to very unpleasant Nothing but the hope of winning you could 
make mo stoop to such a course or proceeding.” 

“ D yes j I know U was necessary : Indeed, It was I who advised It. 
But whatever my ancle and aunt’s foibles, and however they behave to 
others, they are most kind to me, and It pains me to see their weak points 
so drawn out,” 

The colonel oame In yawning, bad a oup of tea, and then told me to 
get the backgammon-board and play a hit with him ; which 1 did, play¬ 
ing as badly as possible, and never taking him up but onoe, when I coaid 
not help it: on which occasion be got into so violent a passion that I 
was glad of my previous forbearance} bat as I managed to let him gam* 
men me that very game, be soon recovered hto, wh*t-I suppoae-he-called 
good-humour. 

Soon the sounds of the bugle were once more beard In the hall. 

“ There to half-past ten,’ r cried Sir George. ” Good-night, Mr, Pan*. 
Now go to your bedroom. If you want to read, you will And plenty of 
books, papers, magtzlnes, Ac., in the library ; and If you wish to smoke, 
you may.” 

Dressing-gowned, slippered, olgarcd, easy-chaired, paper knifed, and 
Edinburgh Reviewed, I was reposing after my labour*, dangers, and suf¬ 
ferings, wheu there came a knock at the door. 

“ Who to there t” 

“Orders, sir.” 

“Ordersl What to that! Come in.” 

A man servant entered with a book bound la red,and having a brazen 
clasp, which be opened, and pointed out to me a particular page, from 
which I read : 

“ KoMTaoMsar U all, August 31st, lft— 

44 Mr. Pans of Lincolnshire, gent, arrived here this dsy on a visit— 
The family will assemble for breakfast to morrow at 8 A.M., In the libra¬ 
ry.—Colonel Sir George Potts and Mr. Pans will go out shooting at 9.S0, 
lunching at Batt’s Copse at l,and returning to dinner at 6.80, P.fiL—Mtoa 
Potto will ride Mabel at 2, P. M., to-morrow, William attending her on 
Merrlman.—The cook will attend Colonel Sir George Potts in hto study 
immediately after breakfast—Lady Potto's spaniel Flora to placed under 
the care of Mr. Pans, until further orders.” 

There were several other directions to different servants concerning 
their duties, past, prewnt, or to coma ? but nothing more affecting my- 
«if, so I shat the book, and handed H to the servant, who said : “Laay 
Potto wishes to know whether yoa want her brought here, sir.” 

44 Brought here 1 Lady Potto 1 Good heavens F Oh, ah—the spaniel I 
No, no: let her bo taken to the stables. My compliments to Lady Potto, 
and the smell of bofws to part of my system.” 

I fancy I detected the ghost of a gnu on the man’s face as he quitted 
the room, leaving me oppressed with one fearful fact—breakfast at eight 1 
It hardly seemed worth while to go to bed at all If one was expected to 
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rouse up In the dead of oight liko that; why, one would have to get up 
at seven 1 , , _ _ . .., , 

However, I considered that other people had done such thing*, ana 
that what man had done, man could do again ; so I turned in. But my 
sleep was restless aad broken, haunted as I was by the idea of having to 
get up at a staled time; I kept dreaming I was lata for breakfast, start¬ 
ing up in a fright, nod staking to sleep again. , . , , 

Waking after the soundest or these nap3,1 found daylight streaming 
m through the window, and leaped out ot bed, and into my bath In great 
alarm, not doubting that I bad overslept myself. It was only while to¬ 
welling my back that I glanced at my watch, and discovered that It was 
but six o’clock However, 1 wob wide awako ; there was no use In tam¬ 
ing in again, bo I made up my mind to devote aa hour before breakfast 
to Miss Flora : when I bad done dressing, I went down to tbo stables, 
meeting on my wuy the man who had brought mo tbo order-book the 
night before,carrying up my boots and hot-water, who told mo that I 
should flrnl the dog In the loose bo* dedicated to Lady Pott’s maro. That 
highly fiHOiirui oalrnul win undergoing tliu morning operation of groom- 
ing wllb great patience and equanimity; fat, mild-fcjed, andsatiuey, the 
only signs she gave of vitality were an occasional whisk of tho tail, aed 
the laziest of imitations of a threat to bite when the groom attacked 
Borne peculiarly tender portion of her person, or when a dreamy curiosi¬ 
ty incited her to smell Flora, who lay wheezing in lbs straw hard by. 

“Fine morning,” said I to the groom, who was emitting thut peculiar 
sibilation common to a tablemen, and which must be bo galling to the 
horse* at Astley’u if they partake of tho sensibilities of biped actors. 

“ Tiw S m—Im S B*B— tls s-8-B. Ees, fir, tis a a-e.” 

Leave off Wising, my lud, and listen to me for a moment, will you ! 
Your Jody wants that dog to get well ; you know what is the mutter 
with it.” 

“ Ecs ” 

•‘Then you know it only wants less victuals, and more running 
about.” 

,l Ecu” 

* Well, then, can you keep your raouLh shut?” 

“ Eea” (a broad grin). 

“ Then here Ja half a sovereign for you.” 

“ Thankee, sir ” (a broader). 

“ Don't you give her anything to cat to-day, and whenever you come 
Into the etablo, make her move about. I will take her for a walk uow. 
Have you got a collar and n piece of fitrlng !” 
lie loon produced those articles, also a bit of Boap, 

•* A goad idea,” said I; and ia spite of tho tearB and supplications of 
the patient, wo admlulHtorcd a saponaceous pill. I then took tho fair 
Flora In my arms, and curried her tenderly through the shrubbery, till 
we were out of sight of tho house, when I put her down, and adjusting 
tho colter and fitting, Invited her to take a waddle ; aa sho declined, I 
gave the string a pull, but without effect i eho did not mind banging, it 
was exertion she objected to. So,remembering that porBuaejon Is hotter 
than force, I drew a whip Bom the pocket of my shooting-jacket. Let 
ua draw iv veil over tho scene. Sufllco it, that when she had taken a pro -1 
per amount of exercise, I took ofrber collnr, and carried her baok to tho 
stable. ! 

u l Raw you from iny window carrying Flora for a walk thla morn¬ 
ing ; how kind of you I” said Lady Potta an I entered tbo break fas t-rooin 
at two minutes before eight, and her eyes were more eloquent than her 
lip*. 

Punctually at the appointed minute, Colonel Potts, myself, a game- 
keeper, and tour doga «iui ted off under a blazing atm tor the DoaU’fil 
stubble-field, which wo traveled, 1 on tho right, Sir Georges on the left, 
the gnmekeeper id rear, and the dogs scouring before ub j but bb there 
were uo birds, wo arrived at tho other end guiltless of blood, Directly 
wc enteral the second field, however, which was also atnbblc, a dog on 
the right, that ia, immediately in front of me, made a dead point. Cock¬ 
ing both locks, I was advancing cautiously, when I heard hasty foot¬ 
step?, a panting and puffing, and finally, words spoken In a loud whis¬ 
per. 

" Stop, stop—you, stop!” So I flloppcd, and the colonel advanced in 
front of me. It waa very trying, but Sarah must not bo lost for a shot, 
up got tho covey ; hang, baug, went Sir George, visibly a yard above 
them. 

‘ Mark them, Thomas ; I am euro that old one Ib hit hard l” 

If this waa the cnee, tho “ old one” took hia punishment liko a hero, 
for ho certainly showed no signs of It aa he skimmed away with Ilia 
ipouee aud family. 

“ 1 always miss my firBt abot ” growled tho colonel, as ha reloaded. 
The next point was on his beat tuirly enough. Again tha covey rose ; 
again bo blazed away with both barrels harmlessly. Two of tho birds, 
however, who wero lazy or greedy, or weak on the wing, delayed getting 
up with tho rest, from whom they bad strayed considerably to tho right, 
and were now frightened up by the report. I am only a middling shot; 
bat they were so young, iuicI flew so slowly, that I knocked them both 


tempted to commit such acts ; and If I respect myBetf a littlo leap, all my 
acquaintances respect me a great deal more. 

Why,*yoa may do almost anything for a large fortune, joat aa von may 
commit any crime from perjury to treason and murder for a kingdom, 
and never logo ca9te. But, then, you must be sucoeuial. 


uver. 

« Hang you, what do you fire at my wounded blrdB for!” screamed 
Sir George, foaming with rage. 

" Your wounded birds, sir V'A 

« Ter, sir, my wounded birds! Ab neat a shot ob over I mado In my 
]jfc—one to each barrel. You could not beat that yourseli, Thomoa— 
eh?” 

" It was a fair shot, your honour.” 

“ Do you hear that, air? Do you hear what tbo gamekeeper nays? 
You are a jealous ghot, sir ; and 1 Into a jealous shot like the blank,” 

" But, Sir Gcorgo,” I expostulated, "you mlstako; I thought tho rest 
of tho covey wero within range, and fired at lAan.” 

“ Then you own thoao to he my birds!” 

" Certainly,” 

** Oh, ah, bum 1 Pick them up, Thomas.” 

Thomas was very busy lacing ono of hie boots; when ho rose, bis face 
was crimson—from stoop!og, I suppose. 

Next shot ho had, the colonel really did bit ft bird, which pat him in 
such good humour that ho did not claim tbo next I bagged ; and so wo 
vrent on till luncheon, the birds being no plentiful, tame, and weak on 
the wing, that wc mado a pretty fair bag—tho oolouel hitting about 
twice out of every five times, mid I managing to palm BOrao of my vic¬ 
tims off as his. 

Ip tho afternoon, I had bolter sport, ior tho covoya being now scat¬ 
tered, the shots became more frequent, whtlo the colonel upon whom the 
sun aud bottled porter bad taken effect, waslcsB ardent than he had been 
in the morning. Indeed, nt laBt,hc declared himself “ dono and fling¬ 
ing himself down by tho side of a spring, which bubbled up In tho oeulre 
of a nlco shady deli, he lit a cheroot, and bade me go on alone with tho 
gamekeeper; when it wqb tlmo to go homo, wo found him in tho eamo 
place, fast osleap. 

After dinner that evening, I discovered that Lady Potts had a weak¬ 
ness for table-turn!ug, and 1 pushed first a bat, and then a small tablo, 
round and round, with my thumbs and forefingers, in conjunction with 
hers and Sarah’s, profeming all the whllo IntcuBO astonishment at the ro¬ 
tatory motion assumed by those articles, and grew In my hosteu’s gruco 
perceptibly. Next morning, 1 again rose early, again treated Flora to 
a littlo cootie exercise on an empty stomach, aud again wont out shoot¬ 
ing with tho colonel. 

This time I kept cIcbc to him all day, and whenever an occasion offered, 
flred simultaneously, aud vowed that bo had hit, and I had missed, for 
that I had seen the bird I aimed at fly away ; this I did with expressions 
of vexation and impatience, which nearly threw poor Thomas into an 
apoplexy with suppressed laughter, while tho colonel positively chuckled 
with triumphant delight. 

So wo went on, the old people liking roc, and I hating them, more and 
more every doy ; Sarah growing more and more beautiful and cheerful 
as cause fur anxiety seemed to diminish ; nnd Flora rapidly regaining 
health and symmetry under a course of biscuit nnd whip. Indeed, at the 
end of a week, 1 allowed an Interview between dog and mistress; and so 
delighted wes the lady with the recovery of her favourite, that I obtained 
that very evening my Ural earnest of ultimate success. 

“ I wish to speak to you before you give the orders,” said Lady PotLs 
to Sir Gtor&c, when we broke up for the night: and when tho order-book, 
with the brazen clasp, camo round to my bedroom door, l read tho fol¬ 
lowing booIedcq ; 

“ Mr. Pans will attend Mios Sarah Potts in her ride at 2 30, P.M. to¬ 
morrow.” 

Before pbeaannt ihootlng began, I returned to London liko a good bill, 
accepted. Fro tho last long-tail had fallen, my banker's account rose 
from two figures to four, and I was the blest proprietor of the angelic 
being who is now taking such a preposterous time about putting on her 
-I mean my bonnet. 

1 may be considered aa a sort of matrimonial snipe, having got my 
wifo by suction. 

Has my moral character Buffered, X wonder? I think, perhaps, it 
wonld be less unpleasant to pick a pocket or swindle a tradesman, than 
it might have been a year ago j but, in revenge, I am leaa likely to be 
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WHAT KATY DID. 


BT CAROLINE CHESEBRO’. 


“ O tell me where did Katy live, 
And what did Katy do ? 

And was she very fair and young, 
And yet so wicked too ?” 


I was passing through a grove of budding maple 
trees, thinking of you, of “ Graham”—that is, won¬ 
dering what in all the world I could find to say, that 
you would care to hear; a desperate mood for one 
ink- in, cedes—when ray meditations were disturbed 
by the voice of a creature which came from the 
heights above, chirping out, not softly, not musically, 
hut in a shrieking tone, as though bent on vociferous 
disputation with somebody, “ Katy didP The spirit 
ul opposition roused within me as I heard that cry; 

I was about to deny the assertion point blank, when 
the sweet, tiny voice of another insect, answered 
distinctly, “she didn’t.” It was like the accept¬ 
ance of a challenge in effect; forthwith the first 
speaker began again, with increased energy, “Katy 
did!Katy did—she did! she did! she did!” But 
still the milder voice, quite undismayed, replied 
valiantly, and with a solemn air of undoubtabletruth, 
"She didn’t.” The neighboring spirits were now 
>dl aroused ; never did mortal before hear such a rush 
ot sound as burst upon me then! A perfect flood of 
abuse gushed from one throat, while distinct and 
uignitied denial met it all in reply. Asseverations 
numberless, and uncharitable defamation of one, 
powerless now to vindicate herself, followed. With 
^nulci and with patience I listened to the end; oh, 
anclieslreader, will you do so likewise? Here is 
1 substance of that most strange conversasionne. 


Little Kitty Clover was the only child of her v 
>we lather—“ a line old English gentleman, i 
m o cen time ; ’ she was a blooming fairy ol 
; ■ poi cd, ot course, and worshiped, too—a ve 
u e iold goddess.” Miserably educated had t 
.““ S beea; for -only think of it!—at sixte 
• ham 0l . ? e ; she was as wilfl and free in spirit as 
the nnn' T r ,*? e as a c ‘Lumois-hunter, and throu 
, t , rilr f°";' bl i u ne b r lect of those who had the cr 
H'trow ^ tau Sht nothing whatever 
'he emit i' aVU Ule Dictionar y definition—and tl 
i, carc cly comprehend. At this age she w 


still under the care, or rather in the companionship, 
of a governess, Lucy Freer, a lady also young, in¬ 
deed but two years older than her pupil; but she was 
a dignified, commanding personage, (and thus differed 
very much from Kitty;) a silent, sad, but remark¬ 
ably handsome girl, who sometimes wept, and never 
laughed, (which was strange, for one would have 
thought that the spirit of mirth dwelling in Kitty was 
of an absolutely infectious nature;) but Lucy had the 
sweetest of smiles when she was pleased or happy, 
and that smile, with her unvarying goodness and 
talent, secured from the first, the warm love of her 
pupil. 

As we have intimated, Kitty’s father had done all 
that he possibly could to spoil his daughter, and the 
labor in that way, it must be confessed, had been far 
from vain; but fortunately, nature had given the girl a 
warm, affectionate heart, and the training of her child¬ 
hood had not tended to make her half so selfish and ex- 
actingas might in all reason have been expected. She 
was innately frank and noble; and there was a clear 
expression of her blue eyes, which told how honest 
and sincere she was in all her thoughts and doings. 

Retired and unsuperficial as had been her way of 
life, poor Kitty! she found occasion to fall “des¬ 
perately in love 1” 

Shortly after the governess made her home at 

Woodland Cottage, in C-, a gentleman from 

London came to call upon her. The pupil hap¬ 
pened to be present at the interview, and she heard 
the stranger announce his intention of making his 
home in the village; and the great evident satisfac¬ 
tion of Lucy Freer, as she heard this determination, 
did not escape the observation of the keen-eyed 
Kitty; and having little else to think about for 
several days, she indulged in wonderment as to 
what kind of regard her governess could cherish for 
the handsome man, that she should be so very light 
of heart, so really joyous from the very moment of 
his appearing. 

Eugene Lind, that was his name, was about thirty 
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years of age, as fine looking, stalely, and elegant a 
person as need be; he was a lawyer by profession, 
but still more of a poet by choice. As the only ac¬ 
quaintance he had in C was housed at Woodland, 

he became at once a frequent guest at the cottage, 
where he found always a genial host in Reginald 
Clover; but the truth must be said, that though the old 
man’s welcome was desirable, it was not him that the 
lawyer really went or cared to see. This became 
quite evident when, ere long, in view of his old 
friendship for Lucy, he made bold to push his way 
directly to the school-room, when his visits were 
made in the day hours, which was oftenest the case. 

It was no very marvelous wonder that Kitty 
Clover, secluded as she was from the rest of the 
world, save that minute portion of it that dwelt in 
and just about her own home—it was no wonder, I say, 
that, in the course of time she should have begun to 
think quite as much of Mr. Lind as she did of her 
grammar and mathematics; that she should even 
prefer at last, greatly prefer, listening to his fine 
readings and conversation to any other amusement. 
But she did no more than listen, that is for a year, 
till she was sixteen, and then Kitty had become so 
accustomed to his presence, so cognizant of her own 
powers of speech, as to find it really possible to talk 
with, and to learn of him; and he was a wiser 
teacher than Lucy even, for he imparted a high charm 
to every book he laid his hands on—it became 
“tabooed” immediately to the child’s apprehension. 

Ah! no longer did she sit then, a shy and silent 
creature, in the great bow-window, pretending to 
total abstraction from all things past, present, or 
future, save what she found in the dry pages of her 
book; but boldly, at least calmly, came she for¬ 
ward to sit beside her governess, to meet the glances 
of the poet-lawyer, to listen, and to speak with him 
and Lucy, as a sane and intelligent being. 

And so it was that, day by day, and more and 
more thoroughly, she learned to love him ; so it was 
that his words fell one by one, with creative power 
on her heart, till the most radiant and glorious flower 
sprung up there ; but though its fragrance filled her 
life with a beauty which she felt, she could not com¬ 
prehend it, did not at all understand it, till at last from 
wondering she passed to knowledge, as she wakened 
to see how very pale the governess was growing— 
how languidly she carried forward the work of in¬ 
struction—how abstractedly she went about all her 
tasks—how she neglected totally the volumes which 
had once been her love companions—how she often¬ 
times wept—how dull and dispirited she was when 
Eugene Lind was not by, and how she invariably, 
for a moment at least, brightened up and smiled when 
lie drew near. 

And when poor Kitty’s eyes were opened, lovely 
reader, they seemed good for nothing in the world 
but to weep—just a vent for tears; for then she 
knew—she could not help knowing—that Lucy Freer 
loved the lawyer. And it was a terrible discovery 
to make, was it not—for now, the child, what right 
had she to think of him ? She did not wonder for a 
moment whether or no the love of the governess 


was well-founded, whether or no he returned it . 
she could only say to herself, “he has visited he’ 
constantly, has exerted himself to be agreed a ! 
it’s all his own tel, and doiag-ba b«„*’ J 
is too old to trifle so. Lucy is an orphan, and mop ■ 
she is beautiful and good enough-yes, even for him' 
I have a father, and am rich; he ought to love her 
and he shall tell her he does ' 
And so little Kate (recollect my world-fashioned 
lady, all this happened a long time ago, and she had 
learned her knowledge of life’s obligations only from 
wild romances) felt that a duty devolved on herwhich 
must be performed; and oh, how strenuously she 
labored, how dispassionately she reasoned with her¬ 
self, that she might become strong to fulfill it! 

Eugene had not visited the cottage for many days; 
a Friday night came round, and for two whole 
weeks he had absented himself. On ihis day, as bv 
mutual consent, the books were I aid aside, the school, 
room deserted, Lucy retired to her own room ill- 
certainly at heart—and Kitty, silent and troubled, yet 
stronger to bear her burden of sorrow, because she 
felt that another suffered more than she, walked, 
practiced her music, arranged flowers with the ut¬ 
most determination, and then, restless, but not know¬ 
ing what to do with herself, she wandered about the 
house, quite as if in a dream, yet cautious as a som¬ 
nambulist, for how carefully she shunned the pre¬ 
sence and inquiring glances of her good old father. 
She was dreaming—such a dream, indeed; as adds 
years to the “ inner life” of the young— dreaming of 
bereavement, self-sacrifice, and death! even she, 
that bright y r oung girl! 

But at last, with assured purpose, Kilty seated 
herself to write a letter. A difficult work it was to j 
pen it, good and loving soul, thou wilt not doubt it. ! 
No attempt at disguise was made in the writing, yet 
she left the letter without signature, thinking to her¬ 
self he will understand how it all is; he will, if there 
is any honor in him, explain—at least he shall lee, 
that there is one here who watches him. 

“ Mr. Lixd, —Because you seem blind, and deal, 
and dumb, to all that you should, as a man ol honor, 
be proud to see and know, I deem myseli exeu-ahie 
in reminding you of what you owe to one wlw ha' 
received you into he*presence as a brother, aMM'-- 
I have no feeling of false delicacy in thus 
to you. A sense of right you must have. \ou wi.. 
feel that I am only true to myself, to my 
right, in so doing. Halting thus, when you 111 ^ 
gone so far, you do that which no gentleman s 
do. I cannot yet believe that you have »on 0 > ! ' 
presence of one who loves you well, if not 
merely because it afforded you a momenta! >P e® 

Let me remind you that the life-peace ot a i 
being depends upon the course you shall P !ir - 

This heroic epistle was, of course, ... 

stroyed, and rewritten many times before i 
came fully satisfied that it was to her purpose. ^ 
very night it was despatched to the P* 1 4 

feelings of false delicacy, as she sai , u 
very little trepidation. Dear child- slt 111 rt [ 
tainly have been laboring under a species o 
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inanity, when she thought it better to risk so much 

.' <]ie jjj, ra ther than a whole life should be made 
miserable by her hesitation, as she believed Lucy 
Freer’s would be. 

The next day, Saturday, happened to be con¬ 
secrated to the memory of St. Valentine, February 
the fourteenth. Much relieved in mind, Kitty sat 
on this “ All Fool’s Day,” with the governess in her 
boudoir—a very charming place it was, by the way, 
where beauty lived'with the heiress. They were 
Ibtiesslv looking over the love declarations which 
jiiled the silver waiter before them; and it was evi¬ 
dent that the passionate confessions on which they 
gazed, produced littleeffect, save avague, momentary 
curiosity in the minds of either. One of them, in 
her young heart, had renounced all loves, and as for 
the other— 

But at last Lucy looked upon her pupil with a 
flushed, smiling face, exclaiming, “ Here is a mis¬ 
sive for you from Eugene ! You know the writing— 
isn't it his? It will be worth reading.” 

‘Hum!'’ was the doubtful, brief reply—and Kitty 
held out her hand quite carelessly for the Valentine, 
though, try as she might, she could not conceal the 
suddeu flashing of her eyes, and her hand, I believe, 
trembled a little. She took the note and read—to 
herself. 


was laid before her, which she read from beginning 
to end in such a state of bewilderment as may be 
“ imagined but not described.” 

“ Dear. Friend, —I have this morning received a 
letter, singular rather in its bearings—at least to the 
fashion-moulded automaton it might seem so—to me 
it is blessed to appear any thing but blessed. A letter 
written in such a style of undisguised earnestness 
and truth, that, though it is Valentine day, I cannot 
doubt (perhaps you will say it is because I will not) 
either the writer’s name, or the purport of her words 
—a declaration of love! And to me it is unspeakably 
dearer than any thing else in the wide world could 
be. It is only because I felt sensible every day of 
an increasing, engrossing interest in her, that I have 
stayed so long away—it seems an age to me—from 
Woodland Cottage. Now. if it be indeed true that I 
have gained the affection of your glorious youug 
charge, am I not blest? Of such ‘ a consummation, 
most devoutly to be wished,’ I have dreamed, but 
never dared really to hope. To-morrow I shall come 
to you, Lucy, and you must counsel me. The letter 
inclosed has just reached me, accompanying one for 
myself from Richmond. Joy to you! for now can 
you‘give care to the winds’ once more—a bright 
day is dawning, I clearly foresee it. 

“Adieu, yours ever, 


I who love you duly, truly, 

Dare to tell you so to-day; 

Sweetest maiden, though love-laden. 
Bolder souls beset your way. 

Do you hear ? 

It hilc the earnest, eager voices 
Vow their passion and their truth, 
I, too, bend in adoration 
Of the splendor of your youth. 

Do you care ? 


And because your lightest whisper 
Chains rny spirit as a spell. 

Oh. because your smile is dearer 
To my heart than I can tell, 

Will you love me ? 

In my memory I have throned you, 
Thinking of you every hour ; 

Dear young Kitty, I jjdore you, 

Ah! forget your tyrant power. 
Try to love me ! 


* tiii'ien smile, brilliant in its gladness, swept < 
^ m '" c,eil s as she read; but then remembe 
mu iat s she arose, and hastily flung the perfu 
****** urate, saying, 

(Inn-d U miliu ^ cncc ot those village boys is un 
In- ^i.ru lm , l! lL>r oi us know them much more i 
lint th' T* / ll0 ' V * KlVe no to presume so ft 
she read!) " ^ Kitty’s smil, 

Bali,* T ?' I0,C<1 love ‘ Ia J r > had not escaped Lu 

' i deli p™' 1 ' <iUie " y 

fnink hi. . .' , ° ene Lind is not a boy. and I d 

‘° y ° U day a ^ ° f 

" ’ i?l “' la "’ "' h « Killy sat alon,-, another cp 


“ Eugene Lind.” 

Was there ever—was there ever such a mishap? 

Surely never did astonished, troubled mortal wish 
more fervently for instant annihilation than did poor 
Kitty Clover as she read this letter, discovering at 
its conclusion that it had been by mistake addressed 
to her! With what frantic haste did she commit it 
to the flames—how furiously the bell-rope swung in 
her hand—how passionately she dispatched the ser¬ 
vant who answered her call with the letter which 
had come inclosed, to Lucy. And then, the windy 
tempest having passed, how wildly did she weep, as 
she barred herself from human sight, that she might 
agonize alone over the effect of her most stupid inter¬ 
ference ! Dead within her was all curiosity; she 
cared not who the stranger Richmond was; she cared 
not for the conviction that Eugene Lind was at that 
moment rejoicing in the thought of having won her 
love ; the natural misconstruction he had been so 
glad to put upon her words, took in her mind nothing 
like the shape of a “comedy of errors”—it was 
something intolerably worse. 

For hours she wept wildly and without ceasing; 
but the fountain of tears was at last exhausted, and 
near midnight, having become wonderfully calm 
again—the calmness of desperation it was, doubtless, 
and thinking of every thing but sleep—Kitty ven¬ 
tured into the presence of her governess. Neither 
had Lucy yet retired; but there she sat, pouring over 
her letter, and looking more beautiful and happy 
than she had in. many weeks. 

Kitty seated herself at Lucy’s feet, and said, quite 
regardless of her friend’s astonishment at the ghost¬ 
like appearance she made, 

“ Is there anybody you love ?” 

“Why, if there were not I should die!” 
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“ Whom do you love ?” 

“ You, dear Kitty.” 

“But, is there anybody you shall marry? Do you 
like any person well enough for that?” 

“I truly hope it ’Twould be forlorn to think 
otherwise.” 

“Now, in Heaven’s name, don’t trifle! Tell me 
something about yourself, about your past life; if 
you do not, Lucy, I shall go mad at once.” 

Lucy seemed lost in wonder, or in retrospection, 
as Kitty spoke thus; she did not answer, and the im¬ 
patient child, unable to bear the silence and suspense, 
threw herself on her knees, and looked up implor¬ 
ingly, with clasped hands, on the governess; finally, 
she said, “ Lucy Freer, tell me— do you love Eugene? 
What has made you so sad and pale lately?” 

“ Do I love him ! Yes, heartily—he has been so 
kind to me!” was the now immediate and energetic 
reply. “Would you hear of my past, dear Kitty? 
It is a dreary story.” 

But it was now the young girl who was silent; 
with her head bent to her knees she sat at the feet 
of the governess; perhaps Lucy comprehended her 
thoughts by intuition, (I know not,) but at all events 
she did not wait long for a reply. 

“lama married woman already,” she said. 

And now was Kilty all life and fire—up she sprung, 
exclaiming, 

“ Is he, then, your husband ?” 

“ No, lar from it,” was the answer which rolled 
back a cloud that threatened to make more than 
Hade’s gloom in the soul of the pupil. 

“ I will tell you all, dear child ; indeed, 1 will, for 
I can now —sit down.” She was obeyed. “ To¬ 
night Eugene Lind, God bless him! has sent me a 
letter, the first received in months from my hus¬ 
band, Richmond Freer. Come nearer, Kitty, look 
up, I am sad no longer, even though I tell you he is 
exiled, he can never come back to old England again. 
Bull am going to him. I am going very soon.” 
No, even at this sudden and most unexpected an¬ 
nouncement, the listener would not lift her head. 
“ When I was at school, in London, 1 wrote occa¬ 
sionally for a paper which Richmond edited; and 
by so doing I was able to help my poor, dear mo¬ 
ther very much—and she was in need of help. After 
a while I became personally acquainted with the 
editor, and when at last he was arrested for publish¬ 
ing what was called an incendiary—a too patriotic 
a paper for these slavish times—you may be sure 
I did not forget to feel lor him. After his trial was 
over, and the sentence of banishment was passed 
on him, we met again, for we loved each other, 
Kitty, and misfortune made him only dearer to me. 
The very night of his departure from England, his 
cousin, Eugene Lind, married us—and my poor 
mother was present at the ceremony; she would not 
oppose the union, wild as it doubtless seemed to her, 
because she knew that we were not fickle in our love, 
and felt that a bright time might at last come even 
to us. Shortly after the exile’s departure she died. 
I was left alone! When I had finished the course 
of studies, and was a graduate, owing to Eugene’s 


efforts, this situation of governess in your h omew 
secured to me. May Heaven bless and make 2 
your life happy, Kate; you have been kind and 
dear to me. For a long time Richmond lived on th e 
Continent; but he did not prosper there—he has 
been very unfortunate, poor fellow! Now that he 
has gone to the New World, a pilgrim shorn of all 
things but my love, do you not see—I must no to 
him ? He calls me—I must go; and what a glorious 
word is that must! Kitty, you will not ask me again 
if I love Eugene Lind, or I shall launch out into such 
praises of him as will astonish you.” 

And thinking now but of one thing, that Lucy hi 
certainly, in some unaccountable way, discovered 
her secret, Kitty sprung from her humble posture, 
she could not speak one word, but with a kiss she 
left the governess alone. 

And oh, what a miserable little puss was she that 
live-long night. It was now all clear; she, the 
proud, lofty-hearted, impulsive Kate, stood in the 
eyes of another as having demanded his love-a 
beggar, imploring his hand in payment of the heart 
given him unasked. Hugh! what blackness of dark¬ 
ness was that which enveloped her now, body and 
spirit, as she sat through the night-hours pondering 
with burning brain on her wretched mistake, llow 
hateful, how intrusive seemed the sunlight which 
at last streamed in upon her! How would lie ever 
believe, how could lie ever be told the ridiculous truth 
of the matter? For the very tenor of that philanthrope 
letter she had written, made it impossible for her to 
find or even seek a confidante in Lucy. 

There was but one thought that could at all con¬ 
sole the mourner; perhaps Eugene Lind would seek 
her hand some day, relying on the trulh of what he 
imagined her declaration, and then how ili.-dainful.’y 
she would spurn him—yes! if she died in the strug¬ 
gle, she would renounce him! Dear spirit of huinnn 
pride, what a mighty thing thou art! 

True to his expressed intention, Eugene vi.-ited 
Woodland Cottage the next day, and every day mu;t 
the departure of the governess; but Lucy and -Mr. 
Clover alone received him. It was said in !ii 
house that Kitty, in her grief at parting with Luo}, 
had wept herself sick; and for some cause or ( 
it was very evident that,the gay girl was truR-ien.a u 
into a “ weeping maiden.” 

But to Lucy’s mind it was all very clear; sh* ^• l * 
read Kitty’s heroic appeal to Eugene, and coii.il 111 
doubt that it had been made on her own am'in. 
j she had no occasion to seek her pupil’s coniiihui- 
! and when her cousin , in his trouble, revealed to t< 

! all his doubt and grief, though she made n rt 
j nation, she felt warranted in reassuring In 111, 

J promising him an ultimate victory, il not an ea-\ 

| It was a relief to Kitty Clover when she ‘ ^ 

: alone in the cottage; alone, I say, ibr her fat at 1 
! companied Lucy and Mr. Lind to the sea-siie,^ 

! sorrow at parting with her friend wassoo'i^^ 
come, the tears wiped away, and shebreal a't 

once more. . r ||cV 

When Eugene returned from Liverpool, as ^ 
had counseled him, he wrote to Kate a mi 
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manly letter, which ended with these words, “ You 
have my life in your hands—to make it glad or mise¬ 
rable. I love you, and can be happy only if you re¬ 
turn my love. May I come to you, and will you 
welcome me? Oh remember, I pray you, how much 
depends on your reply, and be merciful!” 

And the speedy answer was, only, “ I do not love 
—I cannot receive you.” 

With a smile of triumph this was written, reader; 
and though a more thoroughly false declaratiou never 
issued from the will of a proud woman, still, when 
it was penned and sent, the more Kitty felt her re¬ 
spect and power of self-endurance rising rapidly; 
life seemed to her then, as, after all, a pleasant bur¬ 
den, easy to be borne. Yes, she could live—live 
happily, too, alone with her dear old sire, free in 
heart and in fancy, fetterless as the winds—for the 
shadow of a shade of control Mr. Clover never 
thought of exercising over her. 

But was she realty happy 7 Why, then, was she 
Sj fearful, so shy of cherishing old memories ? And 
if she was not fearful, how happened it that she so 
carefully piled away her old music, every song, 
every tune she had used in the by-gone ? Why did 
she hide from sight, in the high, remote shelves of 
tlie library, all those books from which Eugene once 
read to her and Lucy Freer? Why was the school¬ 
room, that pleasant chamber, so studiously shunned? 
117/;/ ms it, dear, wise reader? 

iht.ing all the summer days the daughter spent 
muei: lime in company with her sire ; and to please 
Itm, the old man began to be quite literary in his 
ta-tes; and with chess, and books, and gardening, 
tim lime went swiftly on to both. But a change had 
come uver Kitty —and Mr. Clover had eyes to per- 
wi.eit; hut he rather rejoiced in it, and became 
in me proud ot her than ever. She was a child no 
longer—nor a lively, joyous girl, but a quiet, thought- 
un tturnan, becoming every day more beautiful, 
■Hole studious, and womanly. The idea of going into 
tlir gj\ world had once made her almost wild with 
■'/’ lmt llow llle proposal which the father made, 
Hu. they suould pass the ensuing season in the me- 
!" i i | oIi> with his relatives, was received with simple 
; |jf i.euee, and the preparations for a long sojourn 
i"" 1 lmit,e calmly and soberly. The brain of 
- heiress teemed with no brilliant nnticipa- 

U> 1,1 conquest; and love and show—what could it 

im-uu ? 

^ r which, for the first time in her life, 
^'lialed Kitty, the very week previous to the in- 
y P at tmc, was not therefore attributable to 
Air ■ LXl ‘ llu,Ucut > or to any like cause. It was a 
lcvur ’ wllic h, by degrees, wasted her 
r, n lm '] ' an< * ^ ier an ^hrnt in helplessness 

cli" . 1 ° ■ ^ lC C0lUsc the disease could not be 
ami ,!* ^ ruu ° iu h er ^ the very door of death, 
'aiumWI’* 0 stoocl i ready to break the slender¬ 
ly 'li,> r ^ ie destroying work, as if in mercy 

ML! Wu * de,a y ed - 

wimduredV'p t ' 1UU s ic^ ncss her mind had 

ln-Ndi; tli t . a „i' ’ aUC * * le W ^° watc hod incessantly 
lu ='* i the adoring old man, had become 


cognizant of a secret which he was not too proud to 
use. And so, one evening, just at twilight, he stood 
with another—not the nurse, nor the physician—in 
the sick chamber. Kitty had seemed sinking all the 
day, and at nightfall the doctor had left her for a mo¬ 
ment, almost at his (professional) wit’s end. Then 
it was that Mr. Clover also had gone forth, and when 
he came again, Eugene Lind was with him. 

She was sleeping when they entered, and both of 
those strong men trembled when they stood together, 
looking silently upon her wasted, pallid face. Eugene 
sat down beside her, and when she awakened, reader, 
the father went softly from the room. 

Hush ! I cannot tell you of that awaking from death 
to life—from the assumed indifference which had 
nearly chilled a young heart out of existence, to the 
life of love. No! and I will not tell it; but don’t 
you say it is because I am tired of talking that I pause, 
or that I feel inefficient to tell it all. It is not true. 

But, still later in the season, when the brown 
leaves were falling in every direction from the trees, 
when the clouds gathered often in the sky, and the 
frequent rains presaged cold winter storms, there 
stood, one of those intensely bright days yet vouch¬ 
safed October, a little lady, frail and young, leaning 
on the arm of a gentleman, in the beech grove, near 
Woodland Cottage. Cheerily fell the sunlight through 
the almost leafless branches, and numberless insects 
flitted to and fro—one of these, a tiny thing, alighted 
on the maiden’s hand, not the one clasped in his 
They had paused in their walk to rest, and neither had 
for many moments spoken; but as they began, as by 
mutual consent, to retrace their steps, the gentleman 
looked up into the blue sky, exclaiming fervently, 
“How beautiful it is to-day!” and with a heart 
full of thankfulness, he murmured fondly a name 
—a name with which the reader is familiar. Then 
he looked upon her, and he seemed to find all of 
heaven reflected in her eyes—and more beautiful 
than the sky or the sunshine seemed she to him; he 
bent his stately form, he kissed her; and, reader, 
her arms wound round him in a moment, she re¬ 
turned his embracing. It was a marriage-covenant 
—nothing more or less! 

“ Ha! then the insect flitted away, far, far up above 
the happy mortals, with a cry heard never before, 
and the grove became vocal with it; how crimson 
grew the girl’s pale face, as she heard that strange, 
bold voice, proclaiming to the winds, u Katy did 1" 

Over the ocean flew a message—thus it run : 

“ She is mine, Lucy ! this brave, proud, generous 
little Kitty, is mine! And because she is given to 
me in this eleventh hour, I feel that she is a ‘ gift of 
God,’—a gift unspeakably precious. My heart is 
full of * thanksgiving and the voice of melody,’ for 
we are one now—one forever—in life and in death, 
one. I shudder when I think how she has twice 
been nearly lost to me—once by her own lofty pride, 
and again by the Angel of Death, who seemed a 
terror-king when he hovered beside her. She is so 
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pale and weak, so unlike her former seif in physical 
beauty, that 1 tremble when I look upon her; yet I 
know, Lucy, that she will not die. "We shall both 
live, to prove, on earth, how strong’ a tie of love 
unites us.” 

Yes, they did live to prove it; and certainly a 
happier poet never breathed, than he whose bright 
and cheering songs, springing from a deep, clear 
fountain in the heart, went afterward, floating over 
the wide earth—they were the most glorious “ songs 
of the affections.” 


And so you have the long and the short of ih e 
matter. You know as well as I, all that poor Katv 
did! How many times on this great earth have 
“trifles, light as air,” set all the world a-gaddinp! 
Alas! yes, creatures as brainless and chattering, and 
far less innocent, than the insect disputants, have \v e 
humans too often proved ourselves. Many a great 
matter has a spark of fire kindled; and the “ Comedy" 
has become a rare thing in comparison with the 
Tragedy of Errors. 
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WOOED AND WON. 

BY 3Ui3. S. C. RUSSELL. 

The sun waned softly over Holmes Lea, light¬ 
ing up the rocky cliffs and topmost boughs that 
shaded the lowlands, ami the cold gray clouds 
anchored in the eastern sky, anil the broad green 
shoulders of the hills. Down in the moist hol¬ 
lows a faint shadow, like the ghost of twilight, 
crept on tiptoe, waiting for the sunshine to he 
gone, and in the blossoming lanes, deep hidden 
under shade of beech and oak, a warm tinted 
gloom, full of dewy odors, and tremulous voices 
of brooks, and soft trill of belated robins, had 
already laid itself to sleep, forgetting the depart¬ 
ing daylight in dreams of the coming morning. 

On the slope of a hill, facing the setting sun, 
stood a low, rambling wooden house, much out 
of repair, with splendid flowering shrubs and 
trees behind, the rich remains of better days, but 
a waste of uncultivated fields and fallen fences, 
stretching over the slopes and deep valleys 
around. In the large old parlor, fronting the 
street and the sunset, stood a man and woman 
looking abstractedly out upon the landscape that 
opened like a rich picture from the vine-draped 
window. For full ten minutes neither hud 
spoken, hut at length the former roused himself 
and turned towards his companion. 

"You must love this scene, Esther!” 

“ I do love it beyond any other,” the girl re¬ 
plied, looking up suddenly, while the sunlight 
flashed on her bright hair, and lit up the white 
forehead it shaded. “ I do love it, and it grows 
dearer and fairer with every season.” 

"And would no other con tent you?” he asked, 
looking with a tender significance into her face, 
and laying his own hand on the white one among 
the vine leaves. 

The girl looked up with a flush on her cheek, 
but an added dignity in her whole manner. 

" Could you he contented to look on Britcsido 
as its mistress, and die best treasure its master 
possessed,” he urged, more passionately, taking 
the hand in Ins and stooping to kiss it. 

" You do me great honor,” she said, gently, 
drawing her hand away; " but I must not listen 
to you. Forgive tne if I ask you not to mention 
it again. 1 dare say yon will look at it in a dif¬ 
ferent light when you reflect dispassionately.” 

“ I can never see it differently,” lie answered, 
in a tone of deep disappointment. " It is no 
sudden passion/' 

“And yet you are rich, flattered, fortunate in 
every respect, while I am hut :i poor woman, 
content to work hard for tuy subsistence, and 
quite out of the path of fashion aud favor. You 
should seek a more eijuul alliance, Mr. Sylvester/' 

“ I esteem your love and favor above all that 
wealth or fashion can show me, and 1 humbly' 
implore them of you, Father,” the young man 
said, fervently. "I can wait, I will promise any¬ 
thing you desire ; I tliiiik I could make you hap¬ 
py* If you would only try to love me, I should 
he the happiest man in Holmes Lea.” 

“ I cannot promise, and if you will forgive mo 
I will tell you why. I can never vow to love 
and honor any man who has no nobler aim in 
life than his own happiness,” she said, earnestly'. 
“ You are a man of honor, 1 know, kind and 
true in your private relations, hut your character 
is still untried. You are u child of fortune, alto¬ 
gether untouched by adversity. I should have 
no warrant that you would not fail when poverty 
or rcproaeli came. The man that I can love and 
trust must have breasted misfortune and risen 
above it; must be one who lives for duty and 
principle, not for selfish gratification and idle 
praise.” 

She raised her head proudly in the fading sun¬ 
light as fche spoke, anti with a deep nigh, and a 
look of tender admiration, the young man turned 
away. 

" I read my' fate in those words, Esther,” he 
said. “ You could not love me, and 1 should 
not presume to ask it now. Good-night, dear. 
Forget that I ever troubled you.” . 

" Forget that we ever spoke other than ns good 
friends, and try always to think of me :is such,” 
she pleaded, following him to the door with out¬ 
stretched hand and tearful eyes. 

He pressed his lips reverently to the hand she 
gave him, and leading out his horse, sprung to 
the saddle, ami was soon threading the network 
of lanes that led a shorter route than the main 
road from Holmes Lea to Dracshle. 

The darkness and dew fell softly in each oth- 
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ers anus on the couch of fragrant hedge ami 
boughs anil tender grass, and up from the very 
heart of the stillness beat the plaintive note of a 
whippoorwill, echoed over and over again in the 
faintest of cadences, from the retreating chain of 
hills that looked on Braeside. The young man 
stopped his horse in the flowery way, and taking 
off his cap, looked tip to where the stars grew 
plainer and plainer in the rose-touched blue 
above- Even like that song and its echoes were 
her words, and the response that came back from 
his own heart- He was leading an idle, self-in¬ 
dulgent life- How could any noble-hearted wo¬ 
man lay all her hopes in his hands ? How could 
any one lean upon such an improved character 
as Iiis 1 He put on his cap again and walked Ins 
horse slowly homeward, thinking sadly of what 
a useless life he led. No one was much the bet¬ 
ter for his having lived, no one need miss him 
greatly if lie were gone- Was it not unworthy 
of one to whom so many gifts of fortune had 
fallen, to live thus? The question slept with 
him that night, and was at his side all the next 
day, whether he sat within or rode out in the 
summer air. He felt no shame that a poor 
schoolmistress should have rejected him, hut a 
deep pain and humiliation that she should con¬ 
sider him unworthy her love. 

But the struggle with selfishness is no trifle, 
and Mark Sylvester soon began to think that he 
was no worse than his neighbors, nor half so 
bad as many would be with his opportunities. 
He resolved to travel and forget his disappoint¬ 
ment in the excitement of change and pleasure. 
To one who has youth, wealth, and no incum¬ 
brance, to will is to do, and for nearly a year the 
young man tasted all the pleasure of wild adven¬ 
ture, or the adulation of gay society. He was 
courted aud feted, fair women smiled upon him 
and almost fell at his feet in admiration of him¬ 
self and his riches; men older and wiser than lie 
were proud and happy to call him friend and 
brother; and a little satiated with all his praise, 
and jaded with travel and dissipation, Murk Syl¬ 
vester came back to Braeside, with a most excel¬ 
lent opinion of lumself, and wondering if it was 
possible that a poor country girl, who taught a 
few children for her daily bread, had presumed to 
reject him. 

The morning after his arrival was a bright 
spring Sabbath, and just by way of amusement 
lie walked to the village church. There were 
many acquaintances very happy to .see him, but 
the only person he was very curious to see 
walked quietly towards her pew without looking 
at him, and as soon as the minister rose, appeared 
to be absorbed in the service. She was paler 
and thinner than when Mark had seen Tier last, 
but the face had lost nothing of the thoughtful 
sweetness that had held his heart in thrall. Was 
it possible? He even trembled before it now! 

There was a new clergyman in place of the 
fat, dozy old fellow who had filled the village 
pulpit for twenty years, and the present incum¬ 
bent was quite another sort of person. Yen' 
soon Mark's attention was completely absorbed. 
Such solemnity, such eloquent simplicity he had 
never heard before, and all bis late vain glorying 
and pride melted before it. Here was a man 
who knew what true worth was, for singularly 
enough, liis theme was the same that had driven 
Mark from home to seek forgetfulness of himself. 
The nobleness of a soul tried by adversity, anil 
found not wanting in strength and purity. The 
beauty of self-denial and labor and care for oth¬ 
ers’ happiness. 

When the sermon was concluded and the 
hymn sung, the minister came down from the 
pulpit and walked homewards with Esther Hi na¬ 
tion* Mark watched them go up the steep path 
towards the house, and saw her gather a flower 
from the garden and give him before he turned 
away. His heart burned bitterly. Here was this 
stranger, only three months in Holmes Lea, 
gathering the choicest blossom of the country 
side, while he coubl not even get one glance 
after so long an absence. lie forgot all about 
the gay city belles who had so charmed him with 
their flattery'. IIis heart came back to its only 
passion like the spring tide towards the flowery 
shore, and with the rush of the new old love, 
came the old troublesome thoughts of unworth* 
incss and deep dissatisfaction with himself. 

But he was man of the world enough to hide 
bis heart behind a quiet face, and go early in the 
week to call on Esther Uinsdoii. The school 
was just let out upon the green.and the mistress 
watched their gambols with a laughing eye, pull¬ 
ing some more flowers off the bush from which 
the minister’s iiad been gathered- She came 


forward with outstretched hand and a very 
cordial welcome on tier lips, us he went up the 
path. He took the band, wondering that any 
other could ever have seemed beautiful, and com¬ 
plimented her flowers. 

“Do you think them very forward?” she 
asked. They’re fragrant; perhaps you’d like 
someand she gave him :i whole duster. 

He bent his fare to them to hide in their fra¬ 
grant tips the deep flush of gratified love, and 
followed her into the old parlor. They sat down 
by the great buy window and talked and looked 
out upon the landscape as in old times. Her 
eyes were like two clear springs hid among the 
lulls; her smile sudden and sweet as spring sun¬ 
shine out of a cloud, and that thoughtful, half- 
sad look that fell like drapery about her face 
when the smile was gone—it was moonlight upon 
Holmes Lea when the summer was deep- Mark 
Sylvester knew that so rare a woman had never 
crossed bis path, ami he knew that he loved her 
beyond fat homing—far, far beyond forgetting. 
In the strength of that consciousness, as he sat 
there with her, he felt his own unw ihine~s, and 
yet a new sensation began to dawn in bis soul. 
He knew that be could give her up to one more 
worthy, and he glad that she wits properly mated, 
lie looked out of the window and saw the min¬ 
ister coming up the path, and rose to go- She 
asked him tu come again and tell her all about 
the gay world he had been visiting, and shook 
hands cordially with him when he went, though 
a slight flush mantled her check as she saw the 
minister come up the garden walk. 

Mark had never dreamed he was so strong as 
lie found himself to he that summer. He had 
nex*er been denied anything from his childhood 
up, but now he waited calmly to see a stranger 
win the woman he loved better than life, and sat 
and talked amt walked with them, like the most 
indifferent spectator. lie could not keep away, 
for Esther asked him, and her simplest request 
was law. The minister asked him, too, and 
seemed glad enough to have him, and in spite of 
his jealousy, won upon him more; for Mark 
could not but acknowledge that he was a most 
perfect specimen of a man. Watchful as he 
was. Fie hud never detected him saying or doing 
anything lie could not entirely approve, and the 
best token of the man's worth and purity, was 
that he won the complete respect and reverence 
of his rival. 

For a rival Mark was, although he schooled 
ids tongue and his eve to perfect control, and 
played the part of a friend to his own astonish¬ 
ment. He would have made one more desperate 
effort for the prize, but he knew' Esther loved the 
minister, for she blushed for the minister, and 
she never blushed when he came; she gave the 
minister her hand, she had ceased to do so for 
him; she often grew* absent anil almost dull 
when the minister went before him, though she 
was always brilliant enough when Fie was by. 
She certainly loved him ,* they were wonderfully 

fitted for each other; what was he that he should 
stand in their way ? lie sat down beneath the 
hedge to think wliat it would really he to give 
her up, and forgot that the dew was falling and 
the hour was late. In the morning Ids head 
ached violently, and he could not rise. By night 
he was in a violent fever, and another dnv found 
him insensible. He struggled through a fearful 
slough of pain and delirium, anil came out on 
the road of convalescence, a difficult path at best, 
hut very hard for Mark, in his lonely state, with¬ 
out mother or sister or brother to cheer the sol¬ 
itude, only the minister, who came whenever he 
could steal a moment from other duties ; and his 
presence, refreshing as it might have been, 
brought too keen « pang along with it to heal the 
invalid. But Mark knew that fie was getting up 
from that bed of sickness a better man. In the 
long hours of pain and loneliness he had conned 
one lesson that comes sooner or later to all. He 
knew now how vain were youth and health and 
riches, and he rejoiced in the knowledge. 

And as misfortunes beckon each oilier to their 
prey, and fly from afar towards the spot where 
their mates hover, Mark could not hope to he 
exempt from the common lot. When he was 
nearly recovered* and was busying himself to 
better the condition of his tenants, and make 
employment for some of the poor of the village, 
came down a lawyer, post baste, with news of a 
new claim to his inheritance. I lb uncle had 
died alone at Braeside, leaving the will that 
made him bis heir, ami after diligent search no 
other paper could he found, although there wore 
many who said that a later will had been made, 
but not recorded for want of time. Mark had 


come from a distant part of the country to take 
possession, and knew nothing of the cousin who 
find been educated to receive the inheritance, hut 
discarded in one of the passionate whims of the 
old man. It was after the quarrel that the will had 
been made in Mark's favor, and to do him jus¬ 
tice, he hau searched diligently for the other and 
later paper, and liad long since settled down into 
a comfortable sense of legal possession. 

Now* a man was found who swore that a new 
will was made and witnessed by himself, that the 
attorney who drew it was in Australia, and that 
out of revenge towards the niece of old Mr. Syl¬ 
vester, he had hidden the will. But now, being 
penitent, he wished to do justice to the wronged 
woman, who was very poor, and if lie could he 
brought to Braeside he would find the will. 

“ Now what will you do about it?” asked the 
attorney. 

“ Do ? Why, bring the man here and find the 
will, if there is one,” exclaimed Mark. 

“ I should not give up this splendid property 
without a struggle,” said the lawyer, doggedly. 

“ I will not give it up unless there is a later 
will than mine,” said Mark ; “ hut my conscience 
has troubled me a little about this pro per tv. 
There is that woman brought up here expressly 
to be the heiress, living in the house like the old 
man’s daughter, and discarded for no very seri¬ 
ous offence, I believe. If they can show me any 
honest proof that the old man repented before 
he died, she shall have Braeside; if not, I shall 
pay her an annuity. I am ashamed that I have 
not done it before.” 

“You are a most impracticable man,” the 
lawyer said 

“ I hope to he an honest one,” said Mark. 

As Mark expected, the paper was found, sworn 
to by many who knew the former proprietor’s 
writing. Mark and even his attorney were satis¬ 
fied that it was legal as far as the old man’s in- 
tention^ went, although the strict letter of the 
law had not been followed in its construction; 
and without hesitation, the young man resigned 
all claim to the estate, and prepared to give pos¬ 
session in a month, and go to seek his fortune in 
some distant part of the world, some new coun¬ 
try* where labor was capital. The month passed 
swiftly, for there were many little loose ends of 
business to settle, and Mark was too proud to 
leave a disorderly property to Ins successors. 

He had not proceeded so far without the warm 
protest of many friends. The other claimant’s 
title was not clear, they said. If it would hear 
the scrutiny of a court of law, then let her take 
the inheritance, hut until that time they coun- 
seileiThim to hold possession, and go on as be¬ 
fore. It was even said that with a vexation-; 
lawsuit, whose termination was so uncertain in 
view, the woman would be glad io compromise 
with a handsome allowance from Mark. But he 
shut his ears resolutely, and would not think of 
any other arrangement than the one he consid¬ 
ered just and righteous.- So the week and the 
day of bis departure came round, and all the 
visits were made and the adieus spoken, for 
Mark was to start by early dawn for his native 
town, there to make preparation for his entrance 
on the great world. 

It was late autumn, and as he gazed from the 
library windows, the setting sun streamed redlv 
•across the faded lawn, and threw out in distinct 
relief the naked branches of the trees. Braeside 
was always beautiful, and in the peace of this In¬ 
dian summer eve, there seemed somewhat of ho¬ 
liness in the decayed beauty of the wide-spread¬ 
ing fields and swells, and clusters of thickets, 
and great spreading branches of oaks, like old 
men spreading out their hands to bless their 
children when their summer-time was gone. 
3Turk thought, as he gazed, that if trees coaid 
feel, they would own a brotherhood with him 
now ; and with eyes fixed on the perspective, up 
which the sunlight streamed, he fell into a lit of 
musing, that was broken at length by the quick 
trot of a horse up the gravel walk, and a ring at 
the door. A woman’s voice inquired for him. 
lie got up breathlessly, arid sat down again with 
a fearful beating at bis heart, for it wax Esther’s 
voice, and he had bid her farewell that afternoon 
in the midst of a circle of friends who filled her 
parlor, and had looked his last on her, as be 
thought, when she turned away from the door, 
after lad ding him good night and a prosperous 
journey. There had been tears in her eyes as 
she said it, and the hand he could not help kiss¬ 
ing had lain trembling and cold in his, but the 
minister wax within, no doubt he had a right 
there, and Mark hail come off hall broken¬ 
hearted* It was the last drop in his cup that he 


could not see her alone one moment, and tell her 
before they parted forever, how hopelessly he 
loved her, and that her face and the memory of 
her kindness would sweeten the hours of his 
exile. Now she was before him, blushing, trem¬ 
bling, and he forgot his misfortunes, everything 
hut that she was another’s, and that as a man of 
honor he must say hut little of what lav nearest 
his heart. 

They talked of his approaching joumev, of 
the great change in bis prospects, of the perils 
and the pleasures of those who make their for¬ 
tunes in the great world, and as the daylight 
waned, she rose to go. 

“ I was not satisfied with our last meeting,” 
she said, softly, iter hand upon the latch. “ I 
wanted to say what I think is due you, that until 
lately I have greatly undervalued your character 
Mark. I should not have felt satisfied to let von 
go without this acknowledgement. I hope you’ll 
forgive my presumption in having judged you.” 

There was a tender sadness in the tone that 
touched him, and it gave him hope, too. 

” Is there any reason why yon may not recon¬ 
sider the whole of that decision, Esther?” he 
said, taking her hand. “lama very poor man 
now, but a better dependence for a true woman 
than I was then.” 

She looked up suddenly into his face. 

“ I have not changed, Esther. * I love vou far 
more profoundly than ever,” he said, anxiously. 

“Neither have I changed at ail,” she said. 

He dropped her hand and would have turned 
away, but the sweet, bashful glow upon her face 
thrilled him. 

“I have loved you always, Mark,” stoic like 
music on his ear, and in the joy and promise of 
this new gift, all past sorrow and misfortune 
were swept away. 

“ Who can find a virtuous woman ? for her 
price is far above rubies.” 
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From the Dublin Un We rally Magazine. 

THE TWO HAVENS. 

A STORY OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 

CHAPTER I. 

On a winter evening, in tho year 1742, two old 
women were crossing tho port of Marseilles, in a 
ferry-boat, to reach the (Rite St. Laurent, in which 
they lived. The weather was bad ; a cold breeze 
whistled amidst lho thousand riggings of the ships, 
and tossed about the lantorns, which throw their 
faint light along tho quay. 

These two women conoealod thoir Heads beneath 
tho houds of their cloaks, and warmed thoir hands 
alternately over a little horn lantern, the reddish 
light of which lent to their faces a sinistor appear¬ 
ance. Tho boatman rowed with oil his might, anil 
was humming in a rather frightened tono, ns though 
to overcome an impression of involuntary awe ; it 
was only nt rare intervals that ho ventured to steal 
a glance at the two black figures Boated before 
him. 

Neither of theso threo persons uttered a word 
during their passage from ltivo Naive-quay to tho 
Fort St. Jean. When arrived there, the ferry-man 
jumped out of his boat, and having mado it fast, re¬ 
mained silent and motionless, not daring to oiler 
his callous hand to tho two passengers ; however, 
thoy got down on tho quay without any assistance. 

“ Hero, Mastor Tounin,” said ono of tho old 
dames, offering him two sotis for their passage. 

“ No,” replied he, “ you’d better give it to-mor¬ 
row to some poor person.” 

“ So you find yourself rich enough to row for 
pleasure's sake, do you 1” asked the other, in a 
bitter tone of voice ; “ your poor father was not so 
roud, and never worked for nothing. His charily 
egan at, homo; and was, indeed, no indifferent 
boon to his family.” 

“ I ain’t richer than ho was,” replied tho boat¬ 
man ; " but, by Notre Dame tie la Garde, I can do 
this charity without going to bed hungry to-night.” 

“ Then do tho charity yourself, Master Tounin, 
it will bring you better luck,” said the old dame, 
frowning, as she handed him tho money. 

“ Stand back !” exclaimed he, witli anger and 
fright; “ your money would bring mo ill-luck! I 
won’t have it, tako it back ! ’T is tho money of 
the dead!” 

“Oil!” said tho old dame, passionately, “ tako 
care we don’t soon earn what will do alms, by sew¬ 
ing you up in your winding-sheet !” 

At tliis threat tho boatman trembled and grew 
pale ; but soon taking courago, ho walked to the 
woman and, raising his hand, exclaimed— 

“Old witch! servant of tho devil! you shan’t 
touch mo either dead or alive !” 

So terrified woro the two women that thoy were 
about to retire at onco ; but Master Tounin placed 
himself before them, and continued insulting and 
threatening thorn. At this juncture, a young man, 
who proceeded from the deserted quay, heard the 
noise of tho voices, and, having disengaged his arm 
from his cloak, put his hand to tho hilt of his sword, 
and advanced to seo what caused the quarrel. 

“ Ah ! my good gentleman!” exclaimed the two 
dames togothcr, “ deliver us from this man, who 
insults us, and will not let us return home quietly.” 

“ Master,” said the young man, “ you aro wrong 
to insult and frighten defenceless women ; only for 
your costuino I would havo taken you for a robber, 
and havo treated you accordingly.” 


“ My lord,” said Tounin, who saw at onco that 
ho was addressing ono of tho nobility, “ these 
women are furious ngainBt me because I won’t have 
their money.” 

“ I can hardly beliove it,” replied the young 
man. 

“ It’s quite true,” said one of tho dames, vcxcdly; 
“ Master Tounin scorned us and refused to be paid, 
as if our monoy were not as good ns any !” 

“Ay, to bo sure! The money of tho dead!” 
interrupted Tounin. “ My lord, don't you know 
them ? Thoy aro old witches, who commune with 
evil spirits. To-morrow I ’ll tie a branch of bless¬ 
ed holly to my rudder, lest some misfortune might 
befall mo for having rowed them over this even¬ 
ing-” • 

Having said this much, and sneered at the 
women, lie kicked away the two sous which they 
had thrown at his feet, and jumped back into his 
boat. 

“ What does this mean !” said the young man, 
rather astounded ; “ this fellow must bo mad. Why 
does he think you will bring him ill-luck t" 

“Good heavens! I don’t know, monbon gen- 
tilhomme. Wo havo nover done harm to anybody,” 
said tho old daino, stooping to look for the money. 
“ O, dear me! how fortunate it was you came to 
our assistance!” 

“May (lie Lord protect you!” said the othor. 
“ Mercy on us! the lantern is out, and it is as dark 
ns pitch! Wo must never again venture out so 
Into, there aro so many bad characters going about 
here during the night.” 

The young man felt compassion for these two 
women, ns they drew close together, and east 
around affrighted looks. 

“ I see you nre afraid to walk by yourselves; 
well, then, I ’ll accompany you.” 

“ Heaven bless you, exclaimed they, together. 

At that time thcro stood at tho entrance of the 
Itue St. Laurent a small and miserable-looking 
house; this was the dwolling of tho two dames. 

Whilst the ono opened tho door with her latch¬ 
key, the other, turning to tho young man, and 
making him a very humble curtsy, said— 

“ My good gentleman, bo so good as to toll us 
your name, and wo shall never forget you in our 
prayers.” 

“My name is tho Chevalier Gasnard, do Gr<5- 
oulx; and now, as you aro safo at honlo, I wish 
you good night.” 

Ho went away rapidly, and the two sisters, from 
the threshold of their door, followed him with a 
friendly gazo to tho very turning of tho street. 

Ilotli had started on hearing his name, but they 
said nothing, and soon entered thoir house. 

On the ground floor was a spacious chamber ; to 
behold its antiquo chimney, would have gratified 
tho curiosity of an amateur. It was richly sculp¬ 
tured, and had a handsome mantelpiece, supported 
by two small tloric columns. Tho walls were cov¬ 
ered with oak wainscottiug; but these were tho 
remains of a luxury more than a hundred years 
old. The furniture was of a more modern style, 
but plain and rather scanty. A single bed, hung 
with green curtains, sufficed for. tho two sisters; it 
was evident that few friends visited them, as they 
had no other chairs than those on which thoy sat 
by the fire-placo. A large press of walnut-wood, 
a sort of dresser, on which wero exhibited a dozen 
of half-broken plates, and an old-fashioned table 
with carved legs and gildod ornaments, were the 
sole furniture of this room, which served at the 
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same time as bedchamber, parlor, and drawing* 
room. The other parts of the house woro loft un¬ 
furnished, being inhabited by the many rats which 
woro hoard tripping along the door. 

Things had Been thus for more than thirty years. 
The poorest fisherman of the neighborhood, al¬ 
though, perhaps, paying a high rent, and living 
with his family in a small, smoky hut, having but 
asinglo pneiess window, would not havo consented 
to inhabit this miserable house, even had he got it 
rent-free. 

Tho two women, who lived therein alono, were 
well known in Marseilles, whore they had arrived 
fifty years previously ; never had any ono ques¬ 
tioned their honesty or respectability ; yet people 
entertained towards them sentiments of terror, and 
oven repulsion. 

At tho time of their arrival, being destitute of 
means, having no friends to assist them, and know¬ 
ing no other modo of earning their living, they 
became nursetonders; their intelligence and ac¬ 
tivity, tho attention they paid to their patients, 
secured them introductions into tho most respect¬ 
able families; no sooner was there a patient in 
town, than these two old dames were immediately 
sent for. In fact, they had witnessed the deaths 
of all tho'respectable and rich people of Marseilles 
who had died within the last half century. Hav¬ 
ing grown too old, they had lately been obliged to 
give up their former occupation, and were then 
required only to wake the dead, and put them in 
the shroud. People, when seeing them entering a 
house, know at once that death Imd halted there r 
whenever they were sent for, they always came 
neatly dressed in black serge; their air was grave, 
and they held a blessed taper in their hand. To any 
ono that beheld their everlasting mourning, their 
thin faces, and livid complexions, their tall and 
slender figures, there was something appalling and 
gloomy; the common people, who so easily de¬ 
scribe their impressions by energetic words, had 
given thorn tho sobriquet of “ Tho Ravens,” and by 
degrees their real names, Suzanne and Berthe, 
wero forgotten, and overy ono called them like 
those birds of sinister omen, 

On their return homo that evening, they sat ab¬ 
stractedly at tho half-extinguished fire, and Bortho 
said, in n moved tone of voice— 

“ Did you hear, Suzanne; this young genlil- 
fomme's namo is Gaspard do Grdoulx 1”. 

“Well!—what is that to us!” roplied Susan, 
with a movement of her head,- expressive of in¬ 
difference. 

Thero was a moment of silence. Bortho, hav¬ 
ing lighted a little tiro, put on tho table some 
bread, a jug of water, and some fruit. It was then 
the middle of Ember week, and tho two pious 
sisters kept Btrictly all fast-days. 

" I don’t think we shall pass this night at homo, 
sister,” said Berthe; “ tho bells are ringing for a 
death at St. Laurent’s Church.” * 

Their gloomy tolling mingled with tho whistling 
of tho wind through tho lofty chimney, Berthe 
blessed herself and muttered a prayer. 

Having partaken of tlioir evening repast, tho 
more heartily, as they had taken but a cup of coffco 
in tho morning, Suzanno said to her sister— 

“ Come, let us hasten to bed, for it seldom hap¬ 
pens that Wo havo a good night’s rest.” 

“I'd rathor stay up a little longer,” replied 
Berthe ; “ I don’t feel the least sleepy; what it is, 
to be sure, to loso tho habit of going to bed! 
Come, Suzanna, sit beside me and warm yourself.” 


Bertlm put a small log on tho firo, and both 
sisters sat cIobo to each other ; and their counte¬ 
nances ox pressed their delight, as tlioy indulged in 
theso moments of comfortable laziness. 

“ Isn’t it a blessing to havo a home of our own, 
specially, old as wo are!” said Suzanne; “ for wo 
are anything but young now ; you aro advancing 
in years, and I am four years older than you ? I 
think it’s nigh time for us to enjoy some repose 
aftor our laborious lifo.” 

“ Surely I would have no objection,” said 
Bortho; “but I could not givo up industrious 
habits entirely and quite suddenly ; and we ought 
to do so only by degrees; don’t you think I am 
right, sister f" 

“ Unfortunately our business goes on increasing; 
I don’t remember having had at any timo so many 
cases; it’s really frightful.” 

Thero was another pause; and then Bertlio said, 
nfter a moment of reflection— 

“ By tho byo, sister, what did you do with that 
letter wo received this morning! No doubt it 
encloses the draft for fivo hundred livres for Emi¬ 
lio’s board and expenses of ibis year.” 

“ Ay, you are right,” said Suzanne, hastily 
searching her pockets; " hero it is; it is well I did 
not loso it.” 

Bortho, having snuffed the candlo, and put on 
her spectacles, broke tho seal, unfolded the letter, 
and road, in her trembling voico :— 

“ Barcelona, January Gth, 1742. 

“ Mesdemoisolles—I am sorry to havo to inform 
you of tho death of M. G. do Lcscale, tho proprie¬ 
tor of a French warehouse in this town ; it took 
place yesterday evening; a few hours previous, I 
was sent for, and ho entrusted to mo a statement 
of his affairs, as also his last instructions. The 
unfortunate gentleman Imd been for a long timo in 
difficulties, in consequence of a loss of fifty thou¬ 
sand livres lie experienced by a bankruptcy. Ho 
died insolvent. Hitherto lie had been nhlo to 
provide for tho expenses of his only daughter, by 
forwarding you overy year a sum of fivo 1; v.idrcd 
livres; but now, owing to theso misfortu: .a, the 
young lady will bo left without any ro '.irco; 
therefore her father’s last wish was, that 1 diould 
recommend her to your kindly protection. As I 
am ignorant of her address, I beg you will an¬ 
nounce to her this melancholy nows. To con¬ 
clude, I entreat you not to forget my doparted 
friend in your prayers; and I remain, mesdem- 
oiscilcs, your most humble nnd devoted servant, 

“ FnANcois Lepage.” 

“ This is bad news,” sighed Bortho, dropping 
tho letter; “ poor M. do Lcscale never had luck in 
anything; a vessel laden with relics would have 
sunk, had he been on board! I foretold his ill- 
luck when wo assisted his poor wife in lior last 
motnents.” 

“ We muBt have mosses offered for him. But, 
tell mo, sister, what shall we do with Emilio!” 

“ Wo have not tho means of leaving hor in tho 
convent; and even if wo imd, it’s not thore bIio 
should bo now. She must do as wo havo done; 
slio must earn her bread. First, I think, wo ought 
to take her with us.” 

Suzanno nodded assent, and Baid, after a mo¬ 
ment’s reflection— 

“ It Btrikcs me that the girl might very well bo 
of assistance to us ; while one of us will rest, she ’ll 
go and wako with tho other. Maybe at first sho '11 
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feel repugnant to touch corpses, but she will soon 
get over it.” 

■ “ Tlioy havo brought lier up as a lady at tho 
Visitation Convent,” said Jlortho. ” Query, will 
she accustom horself to what we ’ll want her 
to do 1” 

“How could it bo otherwise 1 They won’t 
keep her for nothing at ‘ Tho Visitation,’ and if 
she wished to bo a nun, sho would require a dowry. 
When once sho has left tho convent, what would 
bo her lot if wo abandoned her I Her fathor was 
right to roly on us, to bo sure ; wo won’t leavo her 
homeless, but sho will certainly havo to work as 
wo do, and earn her daily support.” 

“ To-morrow wo ’ll go and hear mass nt tho 
Visitation, and afterwards speak to tho prioress,” 
said llortho, picking up tho loiter. “ O, dear! 0, 
dear! the poor cliihl has no idea of tho tidings wo 
havo for hor this time. It's moro than a twelve 
month since we last saw her; that was when we 
went to pay her yearly expenses,” 

“ Fourteen months!” muttered Suzanne. “ It’s 
exactly fourteen mouths wo owo, and wo shall have 
to pay them outof our own pocket. My goodness! 
wlint a nico sum of money that will make!” 

“ Ay, a fine handful ol gold louis,”said Berthe, 
sighing; “wo must henceforth reduco our ex¬ 
penses, sister. For tho two last months wo have 
neon spending nearly a franc a day, without think¬ 
ing of it; it won’t do now.” 

“ Right, sister,” replied tho other Raven ; “ let 
us say a prayer for the soul of poor M. Do Lcscale, 
and then go to bed.” 

CHAPTER II. 

On tho following evening, three persons were 
seated at tho old-lashioned chimney-piccc, before 
which the “ Two Ravens” had sat tc/c-il-tetc, for 
more than thirty years. Between those two faces, 
with their sharp features and sallow complexion, 
with sunken eyes peeping through lnrgo spectacles, 
leaned tho sweet countenance of a lovely girl of 
about sixteen. 

Her hair was fair, long, and silky. Largo blue 
eyes of the brightest hue ; a nose delicately shaped; 
tho mouth exquisitely formed, whoso natural ex¬ 
pression was an angelic smile;—such wnB tho com¬ 
panion of our two old dames. But now no smilo 
sat on these sweet lips ; big tears slowly trickled 
down her blooming checks. The poor girl, hold¬ 
ing in her hand the fatal letter, muttered through 
her sobbings— 

“0! my Cod! Can it bo all over with him! 
My fathor is no moro! My own father, who so 
fondly loved me! He promised to come for mo, to 
take me with him; 1 expected him, and now he 
will never come—never !” 

Tho “ Two Ravens” silently listened to tho la¬ 
mentations of tho broken-hearted girl; they knew 
that profound grief must be left to its own exhaus¬ 
tion, and that, in such moments, consolation is vain. 
They calmly considered wlint should becoino of 
Emilie, and how they could provide for her with 
tho least possible expense. Not that these women 
were dcstitutoof feeling nnd sensibility, but they 
had seen so many funernls, witnessed such awful 
scenes of desolation and mourning, that now they 
could hardly feel moved by tho expression of human 
misery. 

“ Come, child,” said Bertlm, “ you must submit 
to tho Almighty’s will. Against death men can 
do nothing, whorefore it is tho misfortune wo should 
the sooner bo consoled about. Wipe your eyes; 


cheer up, and dip your biscuit in this glass of 
claret. I ’ll engago it will make you sleep to¬ 
night.” 

“ Thank you, good madam,” said Emilie, taking 
tho glass, without carrying it to her lips—“ 1 could 
not take anything just now. My heart is too 
heavy. I feel as if I were smothering.” 

“Don’t call mo madam!” interrupted thedame, 
rather vexedly; “ Call me merely ‘ Bertlmleavo 
out ‘ madam,’ as when you speak to common 
people.” 

“ Wo aro hut poor women, who work to live,” 
added the other; “ wo are no ladies, child ; every 
one should keep their rank in society, no matter 
how low it bo : never forget this, my dear.” 

“Well, then, I’ll call you Suzanne,” submis¬ 
sively replied Emilie. 

“ If you bo good, and mind all wo tell you,” 
said Berthe, “you shan't be unhappy with us; 
what’s more, I’m sure you will soon find yourself 
comfortable. Wo never went to see jam at tho 
convent, because wo knew you did not want to see 
us ; hut wo did not feel the less interested in you. 
We havo known you since you wero but a mere 
child.” 

Emilio lifted up her head, and said, with much 
feeling, “ O ! I havo not forgotten it. I still re¬ 
member the day you took me to tho convent; it is 
exactly twolvo years ago. . But previous to that I 
havo no recollection whatover. I remember neither 
my mother nor my excellent father; but you— 
knew them.” 

“ Yes, my dear,” answered Suzanne, “ I know 
them, and was never indifferent to their many 
struggles through life.” 

“Holy Virgin!” sighed tho young girl, ‘‘I 
never heard a word of this before. O! speak to 
mo of their misfortunes! Do tell mo all they 
suffered 1" 

“Their first and greatest misfortune was, being 
as poor as Job, although by birth they wero as 
noble ns our king.” 

“ Why,” said Emilie, naively, “ I always 
thought it a source of great happiness to be of noblo 
extraction, oven if one wero born in the midst of 
poverty.” 

“ True, child, when people aro able to work; 
hut, unfortunately, your father was Viscount de 
Lescalc—what could ho do 1 Ho was living as ho 
best could upon tho incomo of a small estate, when 
tho loss of a law-suit brought on his complete ruin. 
Ho then came to Marseilles with the view of un¬ 
dertaking some business ; but how could a Lcscalo 
becomo a clerk, or even a merchant! Ho wns 
promised a situation, but did not obtain it; of ne¬ 
cessity ho made a poor figure in society, so that his 
noblo relations looked upon him with scornful com¬ 
passion ; and this, above all, goes deeply to tho 
heart of a high-minded man. Your mother, being 
exceedingly proud, was unablo to bear theso sor¬ 
rows ; she fell dangerously ill, and as we lived in 
tho neighborhood, wo attended her in her last days. 
Tho poor lady died on an Easter Monday. Your 
father, loving hor dearly, experienced tho most 
poignant grief; for several days ho remained clos- 
etted, and would seo nobody. Each and every ono 
forsook and forgot him after this last misfortuno. 
Meanwhile, ho should support himself, but was 
dcstitutoof all means. Ho then, informed'us that 
ho would go and exert himself for your sako, as 
well as his own ; ho would cmigrato to somo for¬ 
eign country, amongst people, who, ignorant of his 
birth, would not reproach him with having degraded 
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himself. This was rather a wrong step, for the! ciiAPTEn in. 

worthy man understood business but Httlo, and had Emime spont an entiro wcok in tho old women’s 
no money to venturo in largo speculations. Wo, house, without the least suspecting what was their 
advised him, on the contrary, to remain here, set | occupation. She constantly remained in that spa- 
OBido all false pride, and take a shop. This he had cious room, which tho rainy days of winter made 
not tho courage to do ; ho left Marseilles, and con- dull and gloomy, even at mid-day. Tho windows 
tided you to our caro. Shortly alter, following his of this kind of prison looked out upon a yard, cn- 
dircctions, we took you tp tho Convent of tho visit- closed by walls, so very high, that, to catcli a glimpse 
ation, and, during twelvo years, ho regularly sent even of tho corner of tho sky, she must needs stand 
us tho sum requisite to pay for your board. Wo on a chair and lift up her head, 
both trusted his efforts were successful; but now Tho poor young girl worked silently, seated 
ho dies without leaving a crown. Ah! wo can roly before tho window, whose opaque panes allowed 
on nothing in this world! God sends but trials but a doubtful light to shed itself ovor her work, 
hero below. Ilia will bo done, and his namo bo Ofton did she regret tho convent; slio thon roinom- 
blessed !” I bored it as an abode of cheerfulness and pleasure. 

To these mournful details Emilio paid a mourn- Almost every night she was left alone in the house, 
ful attention. She novor had the least idea of her without being told tho cause of thoir ubscnco. 
parents’ misfortunes: hithorto sho had thought her On tho Sunday following, at an early hour, they 
lather a comfortnblo merchant, in an humble but took her to mass, and on thoir return Dertho said, 
prosperous position, having no reverses to dread, without any further preliminary— 

The only sorrow sho had ever experienced was, “ Emilio, my dear, you will come with us this 
hor long separation from him, and sho longed for week.” 

the time when, at last, sho should return home, to On tho afternoon of this very day, some one 
quit him no more. knocked at tho door of this house, were strangore 

When sho heard that ho had ended, far from her, never were admitted, and, os of wont, Bortlio opened 
a life of struggles and misery—when she saw her- the door. Sho immediately camo back, and said, 
self alone on earth, with no other protection than with an appearance of great concern— 
the two old dames, wlio wore kind to her, but “ Gracious heaven! Suzanne, do you know for 
whose ago, manners, and. physiognomy, oausod her whom our attendance is required ? For that young 
seoret sentiments of fear and repulsion, she sank man who protected us ono evoning, Gaspard do 
into that passive and silent grief which resembles Grdoulx ! lie is dead ! so young ! tho dear gen- 
resignation. tleman!” 

" Como nearer to mo,” said Suzanne, seeing “Tho curso of Heaven seems to hang over this 
hor more composed; “ wo ’ll try to make out a family,” muttered Suzanne. “ Well, wo ’ll go 
cheap but decent suit of mourning for you. My and watch over tho poor deceased.” 
sister.is already searching amongst our wardrobe; “ Hut I am afraid I shan’t bo ablo to go,” said 

don’t fret yourself, my dear, wo won’t hnvo you llertlio ; “ we liavo passed so many nights up this 
want for anything.” wcok, that I can hardly keep awake. O Lord! 

Bcrtho laid on the table a bundlo of clothes, many only think, sister, Gaspard do Grdoulx ! ’ 
of which were new ; they woro gowns of different “ I am sorry this good young man is dead; but, 
sizes and make: in fact, the spoils of tho dead, whether it he for friends or foes,” interrupted 
which, as was customary, tho parents or friends of Suzanne, looking fixedly at hor sister, “ it’s our 
tho deceased gave away to tho two sisters. Emilio business to go wherever wo are wanted. But tell 
looked indifferently at this heap of dresses of vari- me, whore did ho dio ?” 

ous textures, laco, &e., whilst Suzanne, examining “ At tho Golden Cook Inn. Ho breathed his last 
every article, muttered— among strangors, just like a man who has neither 

'* This is beautiful stuff, and no mistake! This house nor homo.. Ho must hnvo been an orphan, 
satin skirt must have cost, at least, ton crowns, I’d without anybody caring for him, else somo friend 
ettgago; it’s quite new; but silk is not full mourn- would have tended him on his death-bed.” 
ing, it won’t do. Look! hero is some gros de “ Como, Jet us start at onco,” interrupted Su- 
Tours! I dcclaro it is brocaded ! That would bo zanne, impatiently. 

too handsome. Come, sister, let us seo ! What “ Listen to mo, sister,” resumed Berthe, after a 
do you think of this cashmere dress wo got last moment’s reflection, "I’ll go and help you; but 
week!” ' then, when everything is settled, I’ll come back. 

It was a suit of full mourning, with a long train, and Emilio will watch with you, for really I would 
and largo open sleeves, much like bats’ wings. not bo ablo to slay until morning.” 

“Wo’ll make this fit you,” said Bertho ; Tho young girl had listened attentively to this : 
“ thcro won’t bo much to do. The poor Marohion- conversation, tho latter part of which so astounded 
ess do Flassen was about your height.” her that for somo minutes sho remained mulo. At 

“ The very same,” sho added, throwing tho last sho exclaimed— 
gloomy dress on the shoulders of the young girl. “ Good hoavens! wliero aro we going to pass the 
Emilio shuddered ; she thought herself covered night, and over whom aro we to watch 1” 
with a shroud. “Did n’t you hear,” replied Suzanno drily; “it’s 

“ Ah ! Suzanno !” she exclaimed, “ maybo it is over a dead person.” 
the dress of a dead person.” The poor girl grew as whito as tho lawn hand- 

“ To be sure it is ; and wlmt matter? Suro tho kerchief that covered her neck. She felt herself 
marchioness did not die of the plague,” drily re- quivering, and leant against the back of a chair, 
plied the Raven. Suzanne winked in her wonted ungracious way, 

The young girl quiokly picked up tho dress and said— 
she had thrown asido, and Berthe, won by her “ Don’t bo foolish, child ; it requires but a little 
docility, said gently— good will. It’s all a matter of habit: perhaps 

“ Well, never mind, wo ’ll settle all this to-mor- you 're afraid?” 
row. I have made a comfortable littlo bed, just “ Dreadfully afraid!” she answered in a faint 
beside ours ; say your prayers and go you to rest.” i voice. 
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“ You ’ll easily got over it when once you have 
looked at a dead person. Why, my dear, it’s only 
tho living wo need fear—the dead never injuro nny- 
ono ; nobody, since Dorcas, ever came to life again. 
What people say about ghosts is mere invention. 
Como, put on your mantle, take your prayer-book, 
and your beads, and let us hurry to the inn.” 

Emilie complied ; through u sentiment of noble 
pride, she overcame her fear and reluctance. To 
these women, who worked to earn their livelihood, 
she was now indebted for everything; and tho only 
meansof avoiding being a burden was, to assist them 
in their business. Having summoned up all her 
courage,,sho followed the Havens, and kept saying 
her prayers the entire Way. 

Behind tho harbor Btood a rather fine-looking 
house—this was the Golden Cock Inn. At this 
period it was patronized by such people of respect¬ 
ability as were perfect strangers in Marseilles ; but 
the customers were, indeed, very few, for hospitality 
was more practised in Franco at that time than it 
is now-a-davs. People received each oilier in their 
houses, and tho remotest degreo of kindred was 
sufficient to secure a hearty welcome. Therefore, 
had Gaspard do Grdoulx possessed any friend or 
relative in Marseilles, ho would not have died in 
this inn. 

Tho Ravens found tho door wide open ; n servant 
maid, who met them at the bottom of tho stairs, 
drew close to the wall, and, pointing to the first 
floor, said, with a frightened faco— 

“ It 'b there, tho second room to tho left; tho 
tapers nml flowers will bo brought immediately.” 

Having said this, she hurried away with all pos¬ 
sible speed. In tho middle of tho stairs they met 
another scrvnnt maid, who, on seeing them, blessed 
herself, and oxclnimcd— 

“ Good Lord ! hero they are. I thought there 
were but two, and now comes tlirco of them !” 

Slio was about disappearing also, hut Suzanno 
stopped her. 

“ Ma rnie," said bIio, sncoringly, “ don’t go 
down so fast; it’s so very dark that you might break 
your neck, and tho people would say it’s our fault.” 

Tho servant stood us though routed to tho spot, 
and stared in her faco with terror-stricken eyes. 
The dame continued— 

“ What did tho young man die of! Tell 11 s, like 
a dear.” 

“ Bless my soul! how do I know ?” sho answered, 
gruflly. "Tho day before yesterday ho took ill, 
and wont to bed ; a doctor was scut for, hut could 
not make out whnt his complniut was, and in tho 
morning it was all over with the poor man.” 

“ That’s tho way people always cjll us in too 
late,” muttered tho Raven. “ The body must ho 
cold by this time.” 

Having got to tho first story, Suzanne took out 
of her capacious pocket a needle ntid a pair of largo 
scissors; then, accompanied by Berthe, entered 
the first room; it was empty. Having closed tho 
door, and beckoned Emilio to remain there, they 
walked into tho noxt chamber. 

Tho young girl leant her elbow on tho mantel¬ 
piece, and covored her faco with her hands; her 
wholo frame shuddered, for sho was the prey of an 
invinoiblo terror; not that tho prejudices of her 
infanoy had any bharo in her impressions, or that 
sho dreaded any supernatural apparition ; but sho 
experienced to tho highest degree that insiinctivo 
horror which seizes upon all animated boings 
when, for the first time, thoy are loft face to faco 
with doatli. Vainly did hor roasan struggle 


against her awe ; albeit sho inwardly knew that 
she had no danger to apprehend, yet her nnguish 
was as deep as though her life had been in peril. 
With involuntary starting, sho listened to the steps 
of tho dames walking to and fro in the adjacent 
room; and as tho day declined, her fears became 
more intense. 

Many a time she was on tho point of opening tho 
door and dying to tho convent; but every time sho 
was recalled to herself by a sense of her duty. 

An hour after, Suzanne and Berthe opened tho 
door, the latter saying— 

“ The body is laid out, and in very proper stylo, 
too; you don’t want-me any longer, so 1 will go 
home, for I am dreadfully fatigued. Good night, 
then ! Keep up your spirits, Emilie ; you ’ll find 
there’s no occnsion to be frightened.” 

And the younger Raven left the inn, to return to 
her comfortless dwelling. 

“ You may come in now, Emilie,” the other 
said ; “ we ’ll rend the prayers for tho dead.” 

Vainly did the young girl scan the'pages of the 
prayer-hook; her eyes grew dim; she could not 
find the place, and she was hardly ablo to hold tho 
book in her trembling Itnnds. 

“ Make haste, child,” said Suzanne, pushing her 
gently. 

“ In one minute,” answered Emilio; and, with 
a supernatural effort, sho rushed into tho room. 
At first sho saw nothing; a cloud covered her 
eyes, her ears rang with a painful buzzing; bIio 
felt ready to faint. Suzanno mado her sit in an 
arm-chair close to tho door, mul said, rather sour¬ 
ly— 

" Surely, there 'b no occasion to get frightened! 
This is anything but an ugly corpse!—he must 
have been a very handsome young man, no doubt!” 

Emilio endeavored to conquer hor fright. Rais¬ 
ing her head, she looked about the room; tho 
scene she now bohcld was, indeed, more melan¬ 
choly than appalling. 

Four tapers were lighted at the corners of tho 
bed ; tho curtains were fastened up on cither side; 
at tho head was hung a font of holy-water, and 
therein dipped a branch of holly, used ns a sprink¬ 
ler, On this funeral couch lay a human form, 
white and motionless, like the beautiful marble 
statues that rest over tombs. Tho shroud covorcd 
the dead body up to tho shoulders; the hnnds, 
folded over the breast, held a cross, and a wreath 
of everlastings encircled tho forehead. 

By degrees Emilio’s fright subsided, and was 
succeeded by a sentiment of deop sadness. At 
last, instinct yielding to reflection, the young girl 
knelt down, and Logan tho “ Litanies for tho 
Dead.” 

"Oh! you nro moro composed now,” Suzanne 
said, with satisfaction. " You see it is not so very 
dreadful. Go on reading tho office—1 will join 
you; and when wo have done, I ’ll give you a cup 
of strong coffee, that will prevent your falling 
asleep ill tho night.” 

"Thank you, Suzanno,” replied the young 
girl, in a low voico; “I’ll tako nothing until 
morning. Como beside mo—will you!—and lot 
ub pray for tho soul of this poor young man.” 

Sho continued reciting, with intense fervor, the 
Be Profit nil is; and Suzanno having knelt beside 
her, went on telling hor beads, and mechanically 
repeating tho verses. Novor boforo had Emily 
prayed with a hoart so utterly sad, and so com¬ 
pletely dotached from tho world. Tho contempla¬ 
tion of tliis imago of nothingness brought to hex 
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mind a recollection of her own misfortunes. She 
thought of her poor fatlior, who, like this young 
man, had died, away from either parents or friends, 
in a house whero his last looks had met but the 
indifferent glance of strangers. Never before had 
sho fathomed thnt awful mystory which ends man’s 
destiny. To this, she, full of lifo, radiant with 
hope, had not hitherto given one moment’s 
thought; but now, impressed by this mute and 
supremo teaching, sho bent her head in profound 
awe, repeating, in her secret heart, “ Wo nro nil 
mere clay and dust! Thou alone, oh! Lord, 
roignest ovor death!” 

Suzanne, having read the office to the very last 
requiem, experienced a feeling of satisfaction at 
having performed this religious duty. She settled 
herself in a huge arm-chair, and placing her feet 
on tho fender, said— 

“ This is certainly a very comfortablo scat! 
Emilio, my child, you must bo perished with cold. 
Sit you beside me. Oil! dour, what dreadful 
weather this is! What a blessing to enjoy a good 
tiro on such a frosty night!” 

Indeed, a sharp north-west wind was heard 
whistling abroad; tho wood crackled cheerfully on 
tho hearth, and tho thermometer was down at 
zero. 

“ Tho night is coming on fast,” continued tho 
Ravon. “ 1 engngo they aro all dying with fright 
down stairs. Tho sorvants will dream about 
ghosts, and to-morrow it will bo tho gossip all over 
Marseilles. You aro not frightened now—aro 
you ?” 

“ No,” replied Emilio, in a sad but calm tone of 
voico. 

They remained a long timo without saying a 
word to each other; tho ono absorbed in sail medi¬ 
tation—tho other muttering her prayers, and busy¬ 
ing herself stirring the firo. 

IJy degrees every noise ceased in tho street, and 
a deep silence pervaded all, abroad as well ns in 
the room. Nought was heard, save tho watchmen, 
crying out the hour, and the sound of their poles on 
tho pavement. 

Tho old damo had fallen asleep, and Emilio 
began to shudder. She sat closer to her; yet sho 
felt as if she were alone, and fright again seized 
upon her so very intensely that hor heart almost 
ceased to boat. Hor faco waxed pale, and from 
her forehead ran a cold perspiration. At times 
she concealed her faco against tho chimney-picco, 
to prevent her seeing anything in the room. An¬ 
other moment, and her imagination peopled the 
chamber with phantoms; sho thought she felt on 
hor shoulders their cold breathing. This nervous 
trepidation lasted but a few minutes, Emilio 
passed both hands over her eyes, as though to dis¬ 
pel these horriblo visions, and turning suddenly, 
carried her looks around tho room. All that had 
belonged to the deceased was still lying, helter- 
skelter ; his watch, hanging at tho head of the bed, 
was still going; his rich silk-and-vclvct costume, 
trimmed with costly lace, was carefully laid on an 
antique canape; his sword and hat were on an arm 
chair; and tho silver buckles of his garters glit¬ 
tered on the chest of drawers. As is customary, 
tho looking-glasses had been covered, to prevent 
tho dead man’s face being reflected therein. Tho 
tapers burned slowly around tho bed, shedding a 
dim lustre, more gloomy tlmn darkness itself. 

Emilia gazed with fixed eyes upon the pale vis¬ 
age, and again hor terror vanished, Now she ex¬ 


perienced but melancholy compassion, and wept, 
lie whom death hul just stricken, was in tho prime 
of youth ; his features had lost nothing of their 
manly beauty. His lips seemed half-opened by a 
faint Bmile, and the shndow of his long eyelash 
appeared to veil a glance ; in fact, one would have 
thought him slumbering, so much reposo and calm 
sat on his forehead. 

“ Dead! dead !—so young! Can it bo possi¬ 
ble?” thought Etnilie. “Why did tho soul fly 
from this body? Perhaps he is but asleep!— 
Sleep, that image of Death ! Oh ! my God, thy 
mere will could awako him!—and yet, to-morrow 
lie will bo thrown into a grave, and forever disap¬ 
pear from our world! To-morrow ho will lie m 
tho cold clay, under the feet of tho living! Oh, 
Lord!—gracious Lord!—how awful is death!” 

Tho young girl, pale and motionless like him 
whoso premature end sho was mourning over, kept 
her eyes on tho funereal couch; silent tears dropped 
along her blanched check. Sho scorned absorbed 
in tho contemplation of this appalling sccno ; but 
soon did tho influence of religious ideas revive in 
her; her reflections turned to tho eternal lifo. Sho 
remembered that, unliko the body, tho soul is im¬ 
mortal ; and sho thought that he for whom sho now 
prayed, perhaps, looked upon her with gratitude 
from his heavenly homo. Her lively faith and 
sudden rays of hope again warmed hor heart. Sho 
figured to herself that ono day, beyond this world, 
sho might see him under his same human form, but 
then animated with strength and youth eternal. 
Sho imploringly raised her fair visage to tho 
heavens, as though they wero to open to her gnzo 
and reveal tho end of a mystery, the beginning of 
which she was witnessing upon earth. 

At this moment, tho nocturnal voice of the 
watchman was heard benenth tho windows— 

“It’s twelve o’clock! All is quiet! Mar¬ 
seillais, you may rest!” 

Emilio again directed her looks towards tho bed, 
and suddenly falling back, in a terror-stricken atti¬ 
tude, screamed— 

“ Gracious heaven! Tho corpso is moving!” 

Suzanne started out of her sleep. 

“ What is the matter? What happened you? 
Blessed Mary ! Speak, child, speak !” 

Etnilie, standing erect, with immovahlo glance 
and trembling lips, pointed to tho bed— 

“ The corpse is moving!” 

Indeed, tho fingers holding the cross were stretch¬ 
ing slowly, and with faintly-apparenl' motion. 

“Tho Lord bo praised, the man is not dead!” 
exclaimed Suzanne, ab sho approached tho pre¬ 
sumed corpse. 

Tho thrilling voico of tho damo roused tho young 
man from his long slumber; with a strenuous 
effort he lifted himself on his hands, and east round 
a slow and wondoring glanco. 

Emilio foil on her knees bewido tho bed, her 
hands outstretched towards the man struggling 
against death’s cmbraco. She experienced that 
joy, not unmingled with terror, which Martha 
must have felt on beholding her brother arise from 
the tomb. 

Suzanne, albeit not entirely free from emotion, 
lost not her presence of mind. 

“It was a lethargy!” Saying this, sho upset 
with her foot tho funereal apparatus, and threw 
aside the wreath of ovorlastings. “ It’s the second 
timo 1 witnessed a similar ease.- Como, sir, Imvo 
courage! We will take care of you.” 
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“ire is quito cold!” observed Emilie, who had 
ventured to toucli tho young- man’s hands, which 
ho had let drop, frozon-like. 

“Stand aside, Emilio, let mo manage him!” 
was Suznnno’s reply. 

She tore oft' tho shroud, and, with a still robust 
arm, lifted tho torpid body. 

“ You must como to the fire, sir; I 'll help you. 
The heat will recover you. Emilio, dear, ring the 
bell, call up tho servants, and let them bring a 
bottle of good wine. Perhaps he will requiro 
bleeding; send for tho doctor. There—you aro 
warmer, now,” she added, closing tho folds of tho 
blanket in which she had wrapped him. “Put 
your feet near tho fire, as near ns you can, it ’ll rc- 
vivo tho circulation.” 

“What has happened mol” faintly said tho 
young man, whoso eyes were but half opened; 
“ where am I?” 

“ In your own room, sure. Do you feel any 
paint” 

“No; but a comploto exhaustion; my limbs 
aro lcad-liko, and my head so light—so light”— 
and ho let it droop on tho damo’s shoulder. 

Emilio had opened every door nnd called for 
help. Tho servants were still up in tho kitchen ; 
they camo to tho bottom of the stairs, but none 
would venturo any further. 

“ For Heaven’s sake,” Emilio cried out, “ will 
you bring somo winot it may save this young 
man’s life!” 

“ Nonsenso j you want us to go up stairs to 
frighten us!” said the old cook. 

“ I'd rather seo Old Nick himself, than the 
witchos’ face,” added tho stable-boy. 

“ Sho novor deals but with tho dead. Faith ! 
I can’t believe M. Do Grdoulx is como to life 
again,” tho old cook continued; “ it-must bo his 
ghost!” 

Emilie went down to them, and begged that they 
would at least go for a doctor. 

V Faith !” they all said in one voice, “we’d 
better go for a priest!” 

“ Emilio! Emilio !” called out the Haven. 

“O!—Death of us all!—Hark !—Hark !” they 
all screamed, running off mad with fright; “ the 
ghost is wringing her neck!” 

Tho young girl hurried back to tho chamber. 

“ Not ono of them will either como, or go for a 
doctor!” sho obsorved. “She looked, pantingly, 
and with timorous joy, at tho revived corpse. 

“ Novcr mind, my dear,” replied Suzanne; 
" givo mo tho otlior blanket and the pillows, 
There, that will do! I’ll scttlo our patient for 
tho night; ho will bo more comfortable here 
than in bed. Ily and by I ’ll mako him take the 
broth I brought for myself, and to-morrow I dare 
say he will bo well enough to rcceivo and thank 
tho people that come to Ins funeral.” 

“Tho Lord be thanked! it’s a miracle!” was 
Emilio’s next remark, as sho approached gently, 
with her hands clasped. However, sho felt still 
alarmed at tho lividity of tho face; tho head, de¬ 
prived of motion, still reclined on Suzanno’s shoul¬ 
der, 

“ Alas! ho gives no sign of life!” and sho with¬ 
held her breath, to listen to that of tho patient’s. 

“ You know nothing about it, dear,” retorted 
the Raven, abruptly. “Just now the pulse was 
insensible, and now it beats weakly. The body is 
getting warm by degrees, and I can hear tho res¬ 
piration quito plain. At last ho is out of dangor 
—I know he is. Como, don’t look at mo with 


tearful eyes, but try to help me. I suppose you 
aro no longer afraid, eh? Well, then, hold tho 
pillow!” 

As Emilie attended to this, the head of tho young 
patient sunk on her arm. This reassured her 
completely. 

“ O !” she said, in a low and gentlo tone, “ ho 
is aslcop; I feel his breathing on my hands.” 

At this moment ho opened, nnd lifted np to her, 
his fine expressivo eyes. 

“ I am not asleep”—and a long sigh heaved 
his breast. “ I am trying to becalm myself—my 
head is so weak !—I cannot collect my thoughts, 
1 imngino I have been very, very ill; and then an 
icy cold-” 

“ Pray, sir, don’t speak,” interrupted tho dame, 
" it fatigues you ; to-morrow you may talk as 
long as you like, but now try to slumber awhile, 
nud may you dream of all tho happy days that aro 
in storo for you. You know we are novor healthy 
when wo feel unhappy.” 

" If I must recover but when happy, then I shnll 
soon die,” faltered tho young man, with another, 
but deeper sigh. 

Presently lie folt more weary, closed his eyes, 
nnd, his breathing becoming slower, they saw ho 
wished to go to sleep. Suzanne having gently re¬ 
moved his head, and placed it upon tho pillow, sat 
herself beside him. Tho young girl withdrew a 
little aside; sho experienced excessive mental ex¬ 
citement, nnd at the same time utter bodily annihi¬ 
lation. This Btnte lent to all her sensations tho 
appearance of a dream—all her faculties wero ab¬ 
sorbed in a sort of melancholy ecstasy. There sho 
sat on the chair, her head drooping on her knees—■ 
her eyes half closed—her hands clasped; sho re¬ 
mained utterly motionless. Suzanne thought sho 
was resting, and thus did the night pass away. 

Towards morning tho innkeeper’s wife entered 
tho room, and seeing the funereal couch empty, 
and tho young man resting by tho fire-place, sho 
cried out with fright. 

This noiso awoTco tho patient. Tho rest ho lmd 
taken, as well as tho wine and broth that had been 
administered to him, had mado him recover somo 
strength. IIo stood up, and said eagerly— 

“Ah ! I feel quito well now. What disorder 
there is in tho room ! Why am I not laid in my 
bed?” Then perceiving Emilie, ho added, with a 
smile, “ You wore hero last night; I remembor it 
well. You nursed mo; I saw you, but was not 
able to thank you. Pray, may I ask your namo?” 

“ She is your nursetondcr, as well as myself, 
sir,” abruptly replied Suzanno. “ My child, put 
on your cloak, and go home. Tell my sister to 
come, and, in the mcanwhilo, you may go to bed 
until evening.” 

Emilio arose; sho obeyed slowly. As she 
passed close to tho foot of tho bed, sho picked up 
tho wreath of everlastings, and concealed it under 
her cloak. She was about departing, but when 
passing tho threshold, sho leant, half fainting, 
against tho door, and pressing her head with hor 
hands, faltered, “ O! dear me, how poorly I feel!” 

Tho old damo ran to her, and received hor, 
fainting, in hor arms. Sho immediately called out 
tho hostess, and desired her to procuro a sedan- 
chair to send home tho young girl. 

CHAPTER iv. 

A forthioht had elapsed, and Emilio was lying 
in tho largo bed, with tho curtains carefully closed; 
she was still too weak to get up. She had been 
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very noar dying of a nervous fever, and only the 
preceding evening wna she declared out of danger. 
The two sisters wore conversing, in a low voice, 
by the old-fashioned chimney. They now saw 
that it was impossible to continue taking Emilio 
with thorn. Sho was too young to bear tho life 
which they wero obliged to lead. 

Both were agreed about this, albeit, they could 
not help thinking, that if she remained doing 
nothing, sho would bo of some expense to them. 
Howevor, they did not feel inclined to begrudgo 
her, as their business brought them fine profits. 
Every ono imagined thoy were poor, but their 
spare money was lodged at a M. Vincent’s, a 
wealthy merchant. Of this they mado a perfect 
mystery, for, had it been known abroad, they would 
have been in constant dtead of robbers. 

Tho ono advised to withdraw a small sum from 
the merchant’s hands, in order to meet their now 
charge; but the other insisted that there would bo 
no necessity for doing so. Emitie was of abstemi¬ 
ous habits. They lmd in storo more clothes than 
would.be required in a whole year. They decided 
that she should stay at home whilst they would he 
away, and meanwhilo occupy herself doing some 
needle-work. She was recovering from her illness 
rapidly. True, she had cost them much, ■ for 
nothing had been spared ; not that they had re- 
grotteu the money, or the care they had shown. 
Thoy felt every day more and more nttnehed to tho 
young girl, who, but for their unceasing solicitude, 
would have been lost to them. 

Presently the conversation was interrupted by a 
tapping at tho door ; low as it was, it startled tho 
fair invalid. Snzanno opened the door. 

“ Good gracious! is it you, sir?” sho said, with 
a deferential curtsey; “ 1 am delighted to see you. 
Are you able to go out so soon 1 Are you quite 
well now!” 

“Tolerably well, although still very weak,” 
replied M. do Grdoulx, for it wus he; “ but I 
longed to see you, and return my thanks,” 

“ Sit down, sir, and rest yourself,” said Berthe, 
welcoming the young man. “ Sister, bring a 
handful of bramblps to cheer tho fire. I am so glad 
to see you. You seem quite recovered—at least 
you look so very well.” 

“ I must look bo differently from what you first 
saw mo, that you can hardly recognize mo.” 

This answer was accompanied with a melancholy 
smile. 

In truth his air was decidedly prepossessing; 
his hair, slightly powdered, as was then tho fashion, 
was, at least so it could be surmised from the color 
of his eyes and brows, of a rich black. Ilia man¬ 
ner of introducing himself, and also of speaking, 
betrayed at once tho nobleman; tho ease and dig¬ 
nity of his deportment contrasted agreeably with 
his mild ami melancholy physiognomy. lie took 
his seat between tho two Ravens, and asked, taking 
a glance round the chamber— 

“ IIow is your young friend? I sent every day 
to inquire about her, and really felt very uneasy 
until she Was out of danger ; but —-—” 

• “ She is much better, sir, thank you,” inter¬ 
rupted Suzanne, placing her finger on her lips, and 
looking towards tho bed; “ there is not tho slight¬ 
est doubt of hor recovery now.” 

“ Thanks bo to God ! For I reproached myself 
with being the involuntary cause of her illness; it 
must have been brought on by the shock slio re¬ 
ceived, and also by tho fright. I can well imagine 
what she must have suffered during that terrible 


night. I, though a man, would have been ter 
rined.” 

“No wonder,” observed Suzanne; “ peoplo 
must 1 have been for years, os wo have been, in tho 
habit of watching over the dead, not to bo fright¬ 
ened out of their senses; especially when seeing 
him move who was to bo buried a few hours after¬ 
wards.” 

“ You saved my life, most assuredly. But for 
our presence of mindnnd kind attendance, I might 
ave died with cold and hunger in my shroud.” 
As ho said this a shudder ran over him. “ I nover 
shall forget it; and I hope to bo ablo some day to 
testify my gratitude in a more satisfactory manner 
than at present. Meanwhile, please to accept 
this.” 

It was a purse, to all appearance containing 
somo twenty gold louis; ho placed it on .Suzanne’s 
knees. 

“Oh! this is ten limes too much, sir!” ex¬ 
claimed both sisters, whoso sharp glance eyed with 
delight tho contents glittering through tho net¬ 
work. 

“ I also wish to do something for your interest¬ 
ing young friend. Perhaps hor parents are poor! 
I might place her as companion with somo lady of 
my family.” 

“ Many thanks for her, sir,” replied Suzanne, 
bridling up, and assuming nn air of ofiended digni¬ 
ty, which M. do Grdoulx rightly deemed strange; 
“ she is poor, true ; but sho is tho daughter of a 
Do Lescalo.” 

“What!” interrupted tho young man, “the 
Do Lcscalcs belong to ono of the noblest houses of 
tho province. They all aro allied to the aristocratic 
families of Provence!” 

“ That is precisely why tho younger member of 
this family was obliged to leave his own country, 
and seek elsewhere tho means of peaceably earning 
his livelihood.” 

And Suzanne continued relating, in a low voico, 
tho misfortunes of M. do Lcscalcs, and the present 
painful circumstances of his daughter. 

To this relation the young man listened with an 
amazement not uninixed with sadness. 

“ Can it bo possible? A nobleman’s daughter 
reduced to become a beggar!” 

“ No, Bir, never shall sho bo a bepgnr as lon£ as 
wo live,” retorted Berthe, with dignified priilo; 
“sho is to remain with us, and never will sho 
want any one’s assistance. God foibid she should 
claim the protection of somo distant relative. I 
know of nothing more painful than tho compassion 
of those rich people who feel ashamed of their own 
relatives, because of their poverty.” 

Gaspard, turning toward tho place whoro Emilio 
lay, hinted to tho dame to speak in a lower tone. 

“ If she heard you,” ho observed, “ it might 
hurt her feelings to find that a stranger is mado 
the confidant of her distress.” 

“ There’s no fear of her overhearing us, as she 
is dozing;” answered Suzanne; “ else'she Would 
have asked, before this, witli whom We wero talk¬ 
ing.” 

fhoro was a pause, during which the two sisters 
did not divert their looks from GaBpard, who seemed 
lost in reverie. Had lie belieVca in the influence 
of the EvllEge , he would certainly liavo deemed 
himself bewitched; not that the countenances of 
hitf tWO hostesses had in thomselveB'anything men¬ 
acing; on the contrary, they expressed a certain 
degree of kindness. 

Berthe broke this interval of silence by inquiring 
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whether the young man had ever casually resided 
at the Chateau do Grdoulx? Ho made no difficul¬ 
ty in informing thorn that ho usually resided at 
Grduulx with niB grandfather. 

Great was the amazement of the dames when 
tlioy heard that the old gentleman was still alivo. 

Gaspard himself was not a little surprised at 
their knowing his relativo. 

“ The last time I saw him, it was about filly 
years ago,” Suzanne explained; " ho was thou a 
handsome man, and his son, The Chevalier , so tlioy 
called him, young as ho was—” 

" My father!” interrupted Gaspard. 

“ Was then a lovely, fatrheaded boy, ns fair as 
his mother,” she continued ; “ ho often would run 
away from his tutor, L'Abbl Jollivet, to go and 
sport with tho young peasants, who nil know and 
loved him.” 

“Alas! ho died twenty years ago,” added the 
young man ; " I scarcely know him ; having also 
lost my mother shortly after, I remained an orphan 
undor tho guardianship of my grandfather.” 

" So you are sole heir to tho titlo and fortuno of 
the Barons do Grdoulxl” remarked Borthc. 

" Yes, I am an only son, as my father was,” 
replied the young man, in a mournful tone. " My 
nearest kinsman now is my grandfather, tho Baron 
do Grdoulx.” 

" IIo must, of courso,” tho other hinted, " have 
oontcred upon you all his ambition, and taken great 
delight in seeing you enjoy all that could gratify 
the vanity of a gentilhomme V' 

" True ; hitherto, up to a very rccont period, I 
lived like a lord. The baron never quits his cha¬ 
teau, whore ho receives in tho most handsomq stylo 
all tho nobility of Provence. I spent the entire of 
last year in Paris, living upon an allowance liberal 
enough to cnablo mo to tnako a handsome figure in 
tho fashionablo Parisian world. Tho Duke do 

B-, a rolation of ours, is gentleman of the king’s 

chamber. Ho presented mo at the court of Ver¬ 
sailles, whoro I passed two months to acquire, so 
wo say, tho court manners, I returned Binco 
Christmas, but remained only a week at my grand¬ 
father’s mansion. This journey gave mo a taste 
for liberty, and when I returned to tho yoke, I 
could not submit. I was wrong, I confess; but 
such a life had become insupportable to mo.” 

These last words ho said with an expression of 
haughtiness and despondency. 

“ My grandfather manifested intentions little in 
accordance with mino. My temper is nfter his own, 
firm, perhaps oven stubborn. 1 resisted ; ho thou 
troated mo like a disobedient child; overwhelmed 
mo with reproaches and threats. In ordor not to 
be wanting in tho respect I owo him, 1 left the 
chateau, and came to Marseilles.” 

“ Perhaps without money 1” interrupted Berthe. 

“ I had nbout mo somo fifty golden louis; this 
was sufficient to enable mo to live for a timo as an 
humble citizen, without servants orcarringo. More¬ 
over, I intended entering the army at the moment 
1 fell suddenly ill.” 

" Through weariness and sorrow,” again inter¬ 
rupted tho Haven. 

" Yes, it is quite true;” and lie sighed; “lam 

J oungi of noble birth, and the only hoir to a largo 
ortutie, yet I have led a weary, miserable life.” 

" Liko all those dependent on the baron,” said 
SnzannOi with the accents of a bittor compassion. 

" Oh ! you may as well tell us everything; wo 
knew tho family ages ago,” 

-Thon did you over livo in the Chateau de 
GrtSoulx?” 


"Wo did,” answered Suzanne, rather bluffly; 
" but it iB useless to enter into particulars. All 
we need say is, that we wero closely acquainted 
with your family; with those who aro dead ns well 
as tho ono living; we knew them all; therefore 
you may place every confidence in us.” 

Gaspard conjectured that the dames had been in 
tho service of tho lato Baroness do Grdoulx, bis 
grandmother, dend about half a century ago ; and, 
albeit ho thought them to be of rattier low station, 
lie did iiotdcspisc the proofs of interest they showed 
him, after their own way. 

" If you knew my grandfather,” he resumed, 
“ you must comprehend what I had to endure, living 
under his authority. He is a man whoso absolute 
and violent will never brooked a contradiction ; ho 
is possessed of all tlioso qualities that give renown 
in tho world; ho is handsomely generous, most 
engaging and graceful in his manners; nil who 
come to visit tho chateau receive from him tho hos¬ 
pitality of u prince, and quit him enchanted with 
iiis kindness. To whomsoever does not know him 
otherwise, ho appears, despito of his ago, to ho a 
man of even temper, and perfect amiability ; but for 
mo, and nil belonging to him, lie evor was harsh 
anil indexible, oven to cruelty. When but a child, 
I often shuddered at a mere look from him ; I was 
but too well awaro that the slightest giddiness, for¬ 
getfulness, or irregularity in my duties, brought 
upon me the most severe punishment; my life was 
a continual dread of his anger. In afier years I bad 
to yield in my leanings, tastes, ideas, and temper ; 
the least contradiction to bis will was taken as an 
oflbitco, every observation as a want of respect. In 
fact, my existence was not unlike that of a monk 
who makes the vow of passive obedience, and lias 
nothing of his own, not even his will. Prom year 
to year, sueli restraint became more unendurable ; 
repeatedly I was near flying from tho chateau, and 
renouncing everything. My journey to Paris afforded 
me some respite, but also made mo tho holler jior- 
ceivo flow intolerable was that restless despotism 
of my grandfather’s, I again ontcriained ideas of 
resistance, oven of revolt. On tho evening of my 
arrival, the baron kept me with him after supper, 
and said, in his own dry nnd short tone—* Gaspard, 
I desire you to marry Mademoiselle Louise do la 
Verridro, She is tho wealthiest heiress in ail 
Provence. Since last week I have been busy 
preparing the marriage-settlements with my lawyer. 
Thu contract is to bo signed shortly ; you will then 
know what fortune I intend to bestow upon you. 
Now, sir, you may retire to your apartment.’ ” 

“ That *8 the way ho always would sneak,” 
Berthe observed. "Weil, then, what followed? 
Excuse, dear sir, my involuntary interruption.” 

" Then 1 bowed respectfully and withdrew. Ma¬ 
demoiselle do la Verridre is a young lady of an 
exterior anything but pleasing; not even do her 
features bear the stamp of kindness; as to hor mind, 
it is in perfect kcoping with the rest. For several 
days 1 felt dreadfully perplexed. To hear my 

f randfather, this alliance was all but concluded. 

lectured myself, almost preached myself, into sub¬ 
mission ; but reason, ns well as my senses, revolted 
against this projected union. I’d havo become a 
monk rather than marry tho fascinating heiress. 
At length ono day I abruptly took my resolution, 
and went to my grandfather. I expressed, in the 
most reverential manner, my positive refusal—to 
tell you the truth, I trembled all tho time.” 

" No wondor !” thought Suzanne, aloud. 

" As to what followed, I could not tell; I was 
beyond myseif. TJio first words ho uttered were a 
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threat to have mo incarcerated. That very evening 
I loft the chateau ; I feared not to be able to master 
my indignant passion, and took at random tho road 
to Marseilles. Since then, I have had no tidings 
whatever from Grdoulx. I but too well know my 
grandfather ; ho nevor will forgive mo, and, when 
ho dies, his malediction will bo my inheritance.” 

“ Matters may still bo put to rights,” said Su¬ 
zanne, shaking her head; “ against death alono 
there is no remedy ; and yet one may escape from 
it, for you , my dear sir, are a striking proof of it. 
We will do all in our power to be of service to you, 
as far as our means allow; if you want money, wo 
can lend you some; that will bo bettor than to apply 
to.nsureis; and, in the first place, hero is a sum 
wo will not accept;” and she gnvo back tho purse 
to the young man. “ Certainly not; wo would 
not take that monoy—only think! so much gold 
for one night’s attendance! Why, if wo did it, 
then might wo bo rightly called birds of prey, and 
desorvo our surname of* Ravens.’ ” 

“ So you aro aware that people have given you 
such names?” inquired Gaspard, with a half smile. 

“ Yes, sir ; but what care wo about it 1 Tho good 
Marseillaise are afraid of us, and point at us in the 
streets. What matter 1 Wo are conscious of never 
having done harm to any living creature ; wo awnit, 
with resignation, our last day.” 

M. de Grdoulx admired tho old dames’ philoso¬ 
phy, so simple in its practice, and breathing a spirit 
of true piety. At last, being about to take lenvo, 
he hold out his hand to the sisters, saying— 

“ I shall often come to see you. Keop this 
money : you will lend it to mo, should I over want 
it.” 

At this moment ho turned his looks towards the 
bed, thinking he had soen a slight movement behind 
tho curtains, Berthe divined his thoughts, and 
said— 

“ Sho is still asleep.” 

Tho two sistors accompanied tho young man to 
tho door ; moanwhile, Emilio half-opened tho cur¬ 
tains and put hor head forward ; for inoro than an 
hour sho had been kneeling on her bed, gazing at 
the handsome stranger. When tho Ravens re¬ 
entered tho room, she laid down again, and pretended 
to bo slumbering. For a long time after their 
visitor’s departure they conversed about young de 
Grdoulx. Both were agreed in feeling a real 
interest in tho young man. 

“ He treated us with affection,” thought the one; 
“ he did not despise us for being poor.” 

. “ And ho has a grateful heart,” observed tho 
other. 

And tho last words of thoir conversation were— 
“ Well, God grant he may say some day, ‘ Tho 
Ravens havo been my most devoted friends!’ ” ' 

chapter v. 

A few days afterwards, Gaspard de Grdoulx re¬ 
turned to that gloomy dwelling, the threshold of 
which no one willingly ventured to cross; ho found 
Emilio seated at tho fire between tho Ravens. 
Berthe had wrapped hor in a hugo dress of black 
silk, which looked much liko tho old gown of a 
lawyer; her snow-white, delicately-shaped hands 
issued from extremely wide sleeves; a spacious 
hood half concealed her fair head, and a sort of 
velvet riiantlo covered hor shoulders. Thiscostume, 
a rather strange ono for a patient, had been selected 
from among the heaps of dresses which, of wont, 
were allotted to tho two sisters. 

There was something forbidding in this attire, 


but, like a ilowor surrounded with dark foliage, 
Emilio’s lovely countenancq projected in a graceful 
relief from tho midst of these black folds ; she was 
now turned towards the hearth, her blanched cheeks 
receiving a transient glow from the reflection of tho 
flamo, and in this position her features slfone with 
n calm and suffering beauty, which mado no small 
impression upon tho young man. 

“ Sho is nuito convalescent, is she not!” ho in¬ 
quired, in a low voice ; and, as sho slowly directed 
her looks towards him, ho approached in a most 
respectful attitude and said— 

“ I knew, mademoiselle, you were almost well, 
and no ono felt moro joy than I on hearing of 
your recovery.” 

These words, tho sound of this voico, still in¬ 
creased Emilio's paleness; hor emotion was deep ; 
hut as yet she felt unconscious of whnt could bo the 
source of these violent throbbings of her heart. 

During tho last three weeks her mind had been 
engrossed with tho ono same thought and remem¬ 
brance ; that of tho man she had seen lying os dead, 
and who had risen to life as though hor tears and 
fervent prayers had recalled him from tho threshold 
of tho grave ; this was hor fixed idea, and she do- 
liglitcd in it, through a natural want of emotions. 
Words failed her to respond to Gaspard; sho bowed, 
half smiled to him, and leant in tho easy chair, 
wherein sho had been comfortably settled by Berthe. 

“Sho is rather exhausted,” said Suzanne, offer¬ 
ing her own seat to Gaspard ; “ hor convalescence 
has not been ns rapid as wo oxpcctcd. Tho other 
evening, after you loft, she was resting; but tho 
night was bad ; the fover returned, and we had to 
stay i|p till daylight; at last, by the grace of God, 
sho slept, and now she is all right. I daresay 
sho ’ll bo able to go to mass with us next Sunday. 
All sho requires is quiet of mind ; sho hasn’t a bit 
of courngo; sho is constantly buried in a sort of 
reverie, and seems to live in a world different from 
ours. Como, my child, rouse yourself, and talk 
with tho chevalier. Don’t you know ho was kind 
enough to sond every day to inquiro about your 
health?” 

“ I feel deeply grateful, Monsieur,” Emilio said, 
in n faint voico. “ I am better—nearly well—-my 
friends have taken such care of mo. Oh! I shall 
never forgot all they havo done for mo! Yes, 
Suzanno, Bertho, you linvo saved my life,” sho 
added, feelingly, and looking with much affection 
at both the sisters. 

Her heart was Btrongly moved, through a deep 
sense of grntitudo; presently tears dimmed her 
eyes; a something hitherto unknown to hor caused 
her to givo vent to her feelings, and indeed she 
needed but a pretext to weep. 

“ Now, Emilie, I won’t havo you cry, nor will I 
allow you to givo way in this manner,” exclaimed 
Bertho, with a scolding kindness ; “ you know it 
injures your health ; besides, is not this a nice 
welcomo for tho chevalior? Como, come, wipe 
your eyes, and let us'talk of something more gay. 
As the proverb hath it, ‘ Tho expectation of a 
minuto of grief is more painful than tho remem- 
branco of many past sorrows.’ Only think, that 
next Sunday wo will tako you to mass, that you 
may thank the Almighty for your recovery.” 

Having said thus much, sho gently placed Emi¬ 
lio’s head on a Boft pillow, and swept her hand over 
the young girl’s forehead, as though to dispel the 
clouds of sadness, 

M. de Grdoulx looked at the patient with keen 
interest; never had a woman shown herself under 
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more striking contrasts; her budding beauty 
gloamed between tho parchment faces of the Ha¬ 
vens, as a sunbeam playing through an obscure 
grove J and her presence diffused light and joy 
through tliis abode, where ono thing and all bo- 
tokened wretched poverty. 

’ Gaspard heaved a nigh! As ho diverted his 
looks from Emilio, hisglanco happened to fall upon 
a wreath of everlastings hanging over the mantel¬ 
piece, and surmounting tho imago of some saint. 

“ It was Emilio brought that, ’ observed Dcrlho ; 
“ the day sho was carried homo senseless, 1 found 
this wreath passed round her arm. A strange 
fancy, I must say.” 

“ I have been told it brings good luck to keep 
the flowers that lmvo beon placed over a dead per¬ 
son,” eagerly interrupted tho young girl; ‘‘so I 
thought it no harm to tako tho wreath without ask¬ 
ing permission.” 

“ Well, really you had a curious idea!” ejacu¬ 
lated Suzanne, with good-humored raillery; ‘‘ but 
don’t you seo, child, the chevalier was but half dead, 
so thoro can’t he any virtue at all in the flowers.” 

" Yes ; but then anothor thought struck mo.” 

“ Well, lot ns hear your other thought.” 

“ Why,” sho hesitated to say, “ I felt so very 
ill that 1 expected tho wreath would bo of avail for 
mo.” 

“ If I had known that, I would lmvo thrown it 
into tho tiro!” Berthe interrupted, making a 
movement os though tho deed should follow the 
will. 

“Oil, no! do not, I bog of you!” exclaimed 
Emilio; “ I wish to keep these flowers for myself; 
sure, it docs not mako us die to think of doutli; 
and some day, in many, many years, I would like 
thoso overlastings to be placed on my forehead pre¬ 
vious to my being laid in iny tomb.” 

“ But, my child, you do not expect to die an old 
maid, do you, though 1” Borlhu asked, with a 
half-smilo; “ it would be rather a premature resolu¬ 
tion.” 

Emilio lowered her oyes; albeit sho made no 
answer, a slight movemont of her brows, and the 
expression of iter lips, were tantamount to an allir- 
mation. 

“ Sho is right,” thought Gaspard to himself; 
‘‘ beauty, nobility of birth, perfection, will be of 
no avuil, for sho is poor! A noble family will 
scorn her; it is likely slio will not consent to marry 
a man of low extraction, therefore sho will remain 
single lior entire life.” 

The fair orphan bad now closed her oyes ; it was 
obvious this conversation bad fatigued her. Tho 
Ravens continued to talk with Gaspard in a very 
low voice. 

“ Well,” inquired Berthe, “ did you take any 
stop, or attempt anything witii regard to the 
baron?” 

" Nothing whatever, as yot,” responded Gaspard, 
hut too ready to converse with tho dames, tho solo 
persons who took a real interest in him; “ the 
only means of obtaining my grandfather’s pardon 
would bo to say that I am prepared to marry 
Madcmoisollo do La Verriilro, and at such a prico I 
desire it not.” 

“ But, then, matters cannot stand as they aro ?” 

” I know that,” he answered, witlt a melancholy, 
though dotoimiiicd tone; "I shall mako up my 
mintf and write to tho baron ; my letter will have 
no effect; of this I am well aware. It will not 
prevent his disinheriting mo; but I wish to con¬ 
vince him that, undor any other circumstance, I 


would liavo obeyed liis will; I shall assure him 
of tho true respect I still entertain for him ; of my 
fervent desire that his old days may ho long and 
prosperous: afterwards I will enter tho king’s 
army, and, perhaps, I will mako my way to mr- 
luno ; if a bullet stop me on the road, I shall die 
without one regret; for there is not ono soul to 
whom my life could bo of tho least interest.” 

Emilio lowered her hood, as though tho light 
fatigued her sight; sho remained thus, her face 
half concealed, and her clasped hands pressed upon 
her breast. 

“Such is my resolution,” continued Gaspard; 
“ I have no second course to adopt.” 

“ The baron lias not the power of entirely dis¬ 
inheriting- you,” remarked Berllio ; " you are his 
only descendant in a direct line, and according to 
tho custom of i’rovcnco the rights of no other kins¬ 
men can prevail over yours.” 

“ You arc right,” rejoined the young man, rather 
surprised to find the old dame acquainted with the 
customs of Provence, “ but our noble fiefs are not 
inalienable. ” 

“ Do you really think, then, that ho would go 
so far as to change the nature of his property, and 
sell his cstntes for tho purpose of depriving you of 
tho inheritance?” 

“ You littlo know my grandfather, if you doubt 
it. I never saw him once fail to put a threat into 
execution. I have resisted—disobeyed his order. 
Tho only means of being reconciled I emphatically 
reject; therefore I am perfectly conscious of what 
I can expect from him at present.” 

“ Still, if I were you,” observed Suzanne, whoso 
attention and interest vied with her sister’s, “ I 
would not act too hastily. Tho baron allows you 
to livo here peaceably ; remain in Marseilles, and 
then wo shall sec. Wo will assist you as far as 
our little moans will permit. Of necessity tho 
Chevalier do Grdoulx cannot livo like a mere clerk; 
wo will lend you money.” 

“ I cannot express all I feel for your affectionate 
interest; but who knows whether I should ever bo 
ahlo to repay you?” interrupted tho chevalier. 
“ Consider that my future prospects are anything 
but brilliant. I may die without leaving enough 
for my funeral expenses; who, then, would pay 
my debts?” 

“ Don’t mention that,” brusquely retorted the 
Haven j “ you may accept our oiler without any 
scruplo wliatovcr—you may, I tell you.” 

Emilio listened in a silent attitude, her head bent 
down, her faco concealed beneath her hood, llow 
gladly would slio liavo pressed to her heart theso 
two poor old women, who were now endeavoring 
to force tho young man to alter his plans. Slio 
uttered not a word as long as his visit lasted ; but 
no sooner was lie gone, than slio roso, and ex¬ 
claimed, with a sweet smile, taking gently Berthe’8 
hand— 

** llow very kind you are ! Oil feel quite well 
now; I lung to he completely restored to hoalth. 
I gave you so much trouble, and yet you uttered 
not a word of complaint! I can’t tell you how 

« I will work for you, and how happy I shall 
make myself useful.” 

From this day M. Do Grdoulx regularly visited 
the dames. Thoro were at tho time hut fow pa¬ 
tients in town ; this allowed them tipm to receive 
his visits. Ho was wont to come in tho evening. 
Berthe always took caro to liavo a good firo, before 
which was laid the antique table, over which an 
old blaok apron acted the part of a table cover. 
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Suzanne would then tako from the press nn old 
pack of cards, and Emilio bring a leathern bag, 
filled with mere liards (the fourth part of a sou.) 

' The Ravens woro very fond of cards. This 
harmless amusement gave them now and then the 
opportunity of winning a few ponce from Gaspard. 
Willingly did tho young nobleman play their game, 
whilst tho charming orphan, seated at that corner 
of the table where the lamp was placed, silently 
observed him talking or playing; yet so reserved 
wero hor looks, that sho did not appear to lift, up 
her oyes from her work. M. Do Grdoulx soon 
experienced tho greatest delight in these evenings ; 
albeit he had a strong disliko for cards, ho found 
this game entertaining; and it was over with feel¬ 
ings of regret that lie heard tho church clock strike 
nine, tho hour nt which he must retire, so enthral¬ 
ling was Emilio’s beauty—so sweet was tho ex¬ 
pression of hor largo blue oyes, when uplifted to 
welcome his arrival! For tho two old dames ho 
entertained, also, sentiments of gratitude, and even 
affection. Through their cold, and sometimes vul¬ 
gar manners, a sound judgment and real goodness 
of heart Woro strikingly perceptible. It even hap¬ 
pened, at times, that they spoke, ns though through 
remembrance, a language little in accordance with 
their rank in life. In truth, they often expressed 
idoas which strangely contrasted with the niggardly 
habits of their life. They wanted noithor wit nor 
ponotrntion; yet they did not in the least suspect 
that love could spring up between the handsomo 
young man and the lovely orphan, who scarcely 
conversed togothor, but stealthily stolo a glanco at 
each othor, nnd scorned to plncc thoir happiness in 
merely seeing tho dames enjoy thoir gnmo at cards. 
Nor could they dream that such feelings might 
exist between them; for tho poor old dames had 
no experience of tho passions, no one having over 
loved thorn. 

M. Do Gtdoulx yielded to tho charm of this 
obscure but tranquil existence, without caring about 
tho past or tho future. Never had his life glided 
away so blissfully. There dwelt, for the first time, 
within his breast, ono of those passionate affections 
which so completely absorb tho thoughts, and from 
which wo derive every sad or joyful impression. 

To tho very respectful letter which ho had ad¬ 
dressed to his guardian and relative no answer had 
come; yet ho wondered not at this silence. Such 
conduct on tho part of the baron seemed to the 
young man tho unmistakable proof that his inde¬ 
pendence was forever gained; nor did ho regret 
tho sacrifice with which it must needs bo attended. 

Tho Ravens reflected upon this subject more 
gravely; but to their anxious inquiries ho would 
invariably respond—“ When I am perfectly sure 
that tho baron has excluded me from his will, then 
will I at once tako my resolution, nnd, though a 
nobleman, exert myself, and work for my support. 
Yet I do not entertain tho least doubt but that my 
days will pass away happier than if I had wedded 
tho rich heiress.” 

Ono Sunday the dames and Emilio were return¬ 
ing from vespers, which they had heard at La 
Major. The day was beautiful, soft was tho breeze 
hovering over the bosom of the sea ; glimmering 
wero the various hues reflected therein from' tho 
rosy clouds. Thosaline porfumesof the sea-tveed, 
wafted by a gentle wind, mingled with'the fra¬ 
grance of spring. Tho terrace was' thronged by 
myriads of promonaders, eager to inhale those re¬ 
viving emanations, and enjoy the last hours of sun¬ 
shine. 


They crossed the -irregular square, stretching 
from tho church to tho Fort Saint Jean. This 
promenade is an immense terrace, built-over the 
ramparts bathed by tho wide sea. In calm weather 
the strollers can hear tho profound murmur of the 
waves gently breaking against tho reefs, sweetly 
contrasting with tho joyous crieB of tho children 
sporting along tho strand. 

When the wind blows high (coming from-tho 
seal the roaring and irritated waves beat these huge 
walls, and the foaming billows, wliito as tho moun¬ 
tain snow, wash the stono, worn away by tho saline 
air. The white sails of tho fishing boats quit tho 
harbor in fine weather, and furrow tho roadstead 
wherein lay tho foundations of tho many pretty 
country houses, crowned with pine groves. Oppo¬ 
site tho port of Marseilles clusters of barren, gray¬ 
ish cliffs form an island, on which stands tho Cha¬ 
teau d’lf, an old state prison, safer than tho Hostile 
ovor was; from tho seashore may ho seen its lofty 
towers, intersected but with few windows; beyond 
this stands, nt tho horizon, tho lighthouse of Pla¬ 
iner, rising like a mast; over and anon do.the 
mists steal from tho oyes its undefined shape, sus¬ 
pended between sky and water. 

Emilie, leaning pensively on tho parapet, was 
lost in admiration, contemplating with nncaglo oyc 
tho gorgeous scenery, tho pure sky, the calm sea, 
reflecting tho azure above, and tho crimson sunset 
already gilding tho neighboring clouds. As-she 
carried hor looks from tho sea to tho heavens she 
sighed deeply and exclaimed— 

“ How very magnificent!” 

“Splendid weather for our fishermen!” ob¬ 
served Berthe, “ fish will bo given away to-mor¬ 
row.” 

“ O, I declare there is M. do Grdoulx yonder !” 
exclaimed Suzanne, joyfully ; “ look you, 1 Emilio, 
with your young oyes, for mine often dcceivo mo.” 

Emilio started, and turned round instantly. 

“ It is tho chevalier, indeed it is ( she could not 
mistake him!) ho docs not see us. What in the 
world is ho looking at so attentively I Ho stands 
erect, just like a saint in a niche.” 

They soon neared tho young man ■, who said, hur¬ 
riedly— 

“ I just called upon you ; I have had a letter—a 
letter from the baron !” 

“ At last!” observed both dames with ono voice. 

From tho sadness depicted in his countenance 
they surmised unfavorable tidings; they added, 
with anxiety— 

“ So you have got bad news!” 

“ You shall sec,” replied he, handing tho letter. 

"Au Chateau do Grdoulx, lGtli of April, 17-13. 

“ Monsieur.mon pctit-JHs ,—You shall not marry 
Mademoiselle do la Verrioro. I dcsiro you to re¬ 
turn near me without ono moment’s delay. ; Under 
this solo condition will. I forgive your conduct. 1 
hope .that, in future, .your respect and obedience 
will make up for the past. 

“ Now, having expressed my will, I pray God 
may bo with you. 

“ C. Baiion de Gkequlx,” 

Gaspard accompanied them homeward, and they 
continued conversing on the engrossing shbject. 

“ Well, you mustdopart immediately,'”'advised 
Bortho. “ Things feoOm to take a moro Tavorablo 
turn; this is tho first time I heard of the baron 
giving up his own way!” 
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' How changed ilO 'must'bo, to bo suro!” re- 
mnrkcd Suzftuho. 

<< All ie ggjng on rightly now,” pursued Bertho. 
t* Lot us hasten homo; wo ’ll talk over it more at 
ease than jn tho streets, Woll, well! tlio baron 
has yielded for once—given up your marringo; it |s 
as good' as a miraclo! I would not have boliovod 
it, if I had not seen tho Jotter, written and signed 
with his own hand.” 

Emilio had wrapped herself in her mnntlo, and 
kept at a little distance, walking in silence. As 
they neared the Iioiibo, Gaspard, having purposely 
loitered, joined her and said in a low and reproach¬ 
ful voice—“ Mademoiselle, you nlono seem to bo 
indiiTcrent to what happens me.” 

She raised her mantle, and, for her solo response, 
lifted up to him her oyes suffused with tears. 

“ All!” said he, in a tone of unspeakable affec¬ 
tion and joy, " dear Emilio!” 

“ What is tho mnlter with you, my dear?” asked 
Borthe, observing an alteration in tho young girl’s 
countenance. “ How very pale you are! you 
must havo caught cold; go in quickly and warm 
yourself.” 

Tho evening woro away sadly. Tho ltavens 
would not play at cards; the idea of parting witli 
thoir “ dear gcntilhommc'’ affected them deeply. 
Tho two lovers were absorbed in tho enjoyment of 
those last hours of happiness, not free from sorrow. 
They listened with a restless dread to each stroke 
of tho clock, and when nine was heard chiming at 
St. Laurent’s, a shudder passed over Gaspard and 
Emilio; a few minutes more, ami botli young 
hearts exchanged an affectionate but melancholy 
adieu. 

Before daybreak, M. do Greoulx quilted Mar¬ 
seilles. In the evening the Havens were sent for j 
to watch over a corpso, so that poor Emilio re¬ 
mained alone in tiie spacious chamber. She sank 
into that stutc of despair and prostration experi¬ 
enced at the loss of all that gives zest and endear¬ 
ment to life! 

During the day she had drawn her strength and 
onergy from tho necessity of concenling her grief; 
no change lmd beon perceptible in iier air or man¬ 
ner; no apparent sign of inward trouble on her 
countenance. Moreovor, albeit she know Gaspard 
to bo every hour further from her, she still expect¬ 
ed him in the evening as was his wont. But once 
loft, in solitude, she needed no longer to silence tier 
secret feelings; she sat at tho vory place where 
usually sat lie whose destiny sho felt interwoven 
with hers, and whoso presence alone bad awakened 
in her that undefined longing of every heart for tho 
sister sou). 

She recalled every circumstance, even of tiio 
most trifling nature, linked with Gaspard; repeated 
to herself bis last few words, so perfectly veiled in 
their meaning, but to which tho emotion of his 
voice, the eloquence of his glance, added more 
than volumes. How fondly tho forlorn orphan 
clung to this dawning affection ! ’ How vivid im¬ 
agination became heated to tiie utmost enthusiasm, 
but the sooner to fall from its fanciful regions. 
Despondency spread its icy shroud over all her fair 
visions, and site yielded to tho melancholy influ¬ 
ence. 

Sho bent tier head on her breast, Jot fall her 
arms, and,!mournful and sad, remained in tho same 

f ilace where the two sisters found her in the morn- 
ng, cold, pallid, and in tears. 


CIIAPTKII vt. 

Four days after M. De Grdoulx’s departure, the 
young girl and tho Havens sat sadly roupd the 
table, wishing to pass away the .wqary evening 
playing their wonted game; hut Bertho.shuffled 
the cards in an abstracted manner, and. neither 
sister spoke of boginning. Presently g loud tap¬ 
ping at tho door mado them start. 

“ That’s like the clievalicr’s knook,” exclaimed 
Bertho. 

‘‘It is he!” muttered Emilio, growing pale. 

In truth ho had just arrived from Grdoulx. Sq- 
zanna hurried to open tho door, and scarcely had 
lie entered tho house, than sho exclaimed with joy, 
not tmmiuglcd with fear— 

‘‘ Gracious heaven! are you como hack ? What 
dues this sudden return mean ?” 

Without waiting for, or indulging in, greetings 
or salutations, lie answered the question— 

“ It means that the baron lias expelled ino from 
tiro chateau—disinherited me!” And lie added 
witli a satisfaction contrasting strangely with his 
words—“ Now, I have neither family or fortune; 
nothing! In fact I am free.” 

“ Gracious goodness! what has taken place?” 

Gaspard responded not, hut stood gazing at 
Emilic, who, mulo and trembling with joy, dared 
not raiso her oyes. 

“ Blit tell us what has taken plnco,” repented 
Suzanne, impatiently ; “ you look triumphant, like 
Saint Mitre, when lie walked through the town of 
Aix, with his head in his hand ; I don’t seo that 
there is any causo for joy. Do take a seat, and let 
us hear nil about it.” 

“ When I reached the chateau,” said Gaspard, 
j ” my grandfather was in tho gallery next to his 
own apartment; it wag there lie received me.” 

” The picture gallery ?” asked Berthe. 

“ Precisely. The baron was lounging in ids 
huge black-Ieathcr fmitcuil, in tho very posturo in 
which he receives his vassals and tenants. Father 
Sylvestrc, his chaplain, stood close by him. I ad¬ 
vanced, my heart rather disturbed, and remained 
before my irritnted guardian, awaiting that iio 
would hold out his hand to mo. Howcvor, my 
expectation was not gratified. ‘ Monsieur said 
lie, knitting his thick silvery brows, ‘ it was time 
you should niako your submission.’ ‘ I oboy 

your orders,’ I replied ; ‘ and I beg to assure you 
I feel deeply the condescension you havo allowed 
to mo concerning that marriage.’ ‘ Of course, I 
had to give it up,’ he interrupted, with hitter 
irony; ‘how could it take place? tho heiress lias 
been cut off by a malignant fever.’ ” 

“O!” triumphantly exclaimed Suzanne, who 
could not help indulging in her peculiar reflections, 
“ God lias crushed the baron’s will; it is well poor 
Mademoiselle Do la Verridro has been called to 
heaven.” 

“ Were she still alive,” continued Gaspard, “ I 
should find myself neither more por less happy, 
for I was fully determined not to marry her.. 

“ Having announced to mo this news, tho baron 
dismissed ma from his presence. Meanwhile, I 
saw clearly, from iiis manner, that .something 
remained to he told. In fact, tiie next day, after 
moss, I was sent for; tho roverond chaplain was 
still present. . , 

:‘‘‘Gaspard,’ said my grandfather, in a rather 
amiable tono, ‘ I have decided that you shall take a 
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wifo before this year is over, and ngain, this time, 
I have chosen a helpmate for you. You shall wed 
Madamo do Chateauredon; her lato husband led 
her an immenso fortuno; it is a most desirable 
alliance. You may thank, for the success of the 
negotiations, Father Sylvestro, who mado tho de¬ 
mand, and pledged both my word and yours.’ I 
remained dismayed and stupoficd.” 

"Is tho widow such a disagreeable person 1” 
■hinted Berthe. 

“ On tho contrary, she is a handsome brtinc, of a 
lively and pleasing disposition, but the name she 
bears is anything but aristocratic, albeit, hor late 
husband bought ono of thoso oflices called savon- 
•netles d vilain .* Howover, tho best gcntilshommo 
in tho country have come forward ; sho might, if 
sho choso, bo married to a Simiano or a Fontovez." 

" Why should you not marry her?" Suzanne 
interrupted, with astonishment. 

" Bccauso I have not tho least liking for hor." 

" This strikes mo as perfectly unreasonable," 
Totorted Suzanne, shaking her head with disappro¬ 
bation ; " but lot us seo; what objection did you 
stato to tho baron?" 

" Merely that I did not wish to marry yet. I 
besought him to allow mo a year or two moro of 

liborty. Then-. But llioro is no need to toll 

you what passsd; you know tho baron’s character. 
He gave me his malediction, and expelled me from 
his chateau. I retired immediately, took the coach 
back to Marseilles, and came at once to your 
house." 

" Mon L (/” exclaimed tho Ravons, " are you 
to lose tho handsome inheritance and tho old title 
of your family? No, this cannot bo." 

" But, il will be, in all probability,” quietly said 
tho chevalier. 

“ There is no chance that the beautiful Madamo 
do Chateauredon will oblige you by dying also—is 
there?" ventured Borthc. 

" Heaven forbid that sho should!” lie returned. 

“ Methinks you would act Tightly,” observed 

■ Suzanne, " this time, in oboying your guardian. 
Now, to toll you the truth, I don’t see anything 
very rational in your refusal; you don't love tho 
charming widow; granted. Well, marry hor first, 
and love will cpmo aAerwards." 

" Novor!” retorted Gaspard, turning his looks 
towards Emilio. " Moreover, I have another rea¬ 
son, not a personal ono though, to refuse the hund 
of tho widow, Paul do Gillarct, an intimate friend 
of mine, is an ardent admiror of Madamo do Cha¬ 
teauredon. Perhaps she loves him. So you see 
that I could not become his rival aAcr having 
received his confidence. This, of course, I could 
not tell the baron." 

" Certainly not," said the damo ; " howover, it 
bolioves a true gentilhommo not to betray a friend, 

1 even at tho loss of the title and fortune of tho 
Grdoulx baronage j yet-” 

"Believe me, I regret nothing!" interrupted 

■ Gaspard, with boisterous joy ; "I feel myself so 
full of hope and courage. O! liberty, indepen¬ 
dence, are fine and grand things! How sweet it is 
to live thus, the mind easy, and tho heart master 
of itself! Doubly sweet it seems to me, when I 
think of the dull youth I spent in the midst of 
luxury and riches! What is it to mo to work? 
To be poor ? I feel I shall bo happy. And shall 

' I confess the pangs of my latter years? I was like 

* Offices which at that lime were purchased to ennoble 
the holder. 


a captive sighing aAer liborty; nor could I help 
thinking that the death of my relative would mako 
me free ; certain it is that I would not have wept 
over him; still my conscience often smote me. 
But, thank Heaven, now I can pray that lie may 
live a long and happy life!’’ 

“ Ho is 8eventy-fivo,” observed Berthe, “ and tho 
late baron, his fathor,aAer whom he takeB in many 
ways, lived until ninety-eight years of ago. He 
also was a terrible man, who caused the death of 
three wives through sorrow and ill-lroatmont.” 

"Did you know him, tool" asked M. do Grd- 
oulx, with surprise. 

" Wo did,” roturned Suzanne, curtly, not wish¬ 
ing to say more on this subject. 

Tho chevalier was rather perplexed to know 
how tho dames had becomo acquainted with his 
family ; however, as they always avoided satisfy¬ 
ing him on this point, ho IcA it to time or their 
own leisure to unravel this mystory. Moreover, 
another and dearer thought engrossed his mind. 

“I look cheerfully upon things now," ho re¬ 
sumed ; “ I liavo conquered, perhaps, twenty years’ 
independence and happiness! My good ladies, 
sumo day I shall tell you tho secret of my heart; 
for the presont I must, without tarrying any longor, 
consider what I had best undertake to mako out an 
honorablo livelihood. I think I will enlist in tho 
king’s army!” 

These words caused an alteration in Emilio’s 
countennnco, for sho lost not a word of this con¬ 
versation, spite tho attention she appeared to be¬ 
stow on some embroidery work. Tho Ravens 
oxclaimcd with one voice— 

“Don’t dream of it, Monsieur le Chevalier; 
there is not a worse trade than war." 

" Yet I must do something; I could not support 
myself long with tho hundred louis I may procure 
by tho sale of somo jewels, now perfectly super¬ 
fluous to me. Even without a carosse or laguais, 1 
should soon seo the end of this sum," 

“ Don’t let this torment you," rejoined Bertho; 
“ and don’t you by any means go and sell your 
jowels to somo Jew, who would not givo you half 
their value. Remain quietly at your hostelry." 

“ But,” ho retorted, “ I cannot possibly lead any 
longer the life of a nobleman. Nor will I wait till 
I am compelled to accept your generous oiler. I 
hnvo the greatest aversion for debts." 

" Don’t I tell you not to mind it," repoated the 
Raven; " somo day or other wo will talk again 
about your affairs, and, with the help of God, they 
may prospor bettor than you imagine j don’t you 
think so, sister?” 4 

" I quite agree with you," responded tho other 
Raven. - 

M. do Grdoulx heartily thanked tho good dames 
for thoir dovoted interest. He could not help 
smiling at their assurance. They, poor old 
women, who foretold that ho would arrivo at for¬ 
tune ! Howover, ho felt not the less grateful for 
the self-denial they showed in putting all thoir re¬ 
sources at his disposal. 

Meanwhile, Emilio remained silont; but at this 
moment sho would have been glad to kiss the 
dames’ furrowed hands, which the first day she 
would not have touched without repulsion. 

When the chevalier was gone, Bertho secured 
all the doors. Tho young girl withdrew to tho 
far end of the room; she knelt down and prayed 
beside the small couch that had been prepared for 
her, close to tho Ravens’ largo bed; Suzanne and 
Borthe remained soated at tho chimney, which 
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through economy was left fireless, spito the still 
cold evenings. 

“ Suzanno,” said Dortlio, “ don’t you think wo 
could manage so that Gaspard might still live as 
handsomely as if tho baron had not forsaken 
him?” 

“Wo might, to bo sure,” replied Suzanne; 
“tho same idea struck mo this evoning; wo’ll 

call upon M. Vincent, and afterwards-” 

“ lliisb!” interrupted tho other, pointing to 
Ennliosbcd; “ maybe she is not asleep: shomight 
overhear us.” 

M. do Grdoulx returned to the wretched honso 
every following day, and things went on the same 
as before bis departure, with this difference, that 
tho game lasted sometimes until ten o’clock, and 
Gasnard would be so absent that he lost many Harris, 
to tho great glee of tho Havens, who treasured 
them in thejr lingo old purse, 

It so happened, one morning, that the dames lea 
homo at an early hour, to visit that M. Vincent so 
ouen spoken of; when they returned to dinner at 
noon, they found no fire lighted, no tablo laid, and 
Enuly all in tears. 

“ Gracious heavens! what is tho matter?” cried 
Berthe, “my child! why do you cry thus—what 

IB it!” 

.“ is lost, and /, too. I will tell you cvery- 
thing. Berthe, buzantio, will you ever forgive 
ltio. ’ cried Emilic, through her sobbing, and 
throwing herself violently at their knees; “ oh, I 
am so wretchedly unhappy!” 

“ For Heaven’s sake, will you speak, child!” 
said both sisters; “ wo forgive Vou everything • 
but sneak, what have you dono ?” 

„ " Alas! nothing, nothing wrong, and vet_ 

liui I am not personally concerned in this, it is he. 
«*’.j . as l’ a ™ 10 Hrdoulx. He is in prison; con¬ 
fined hi tho Chateau d’lf, by order of tho king_a 

lettre ile cachet / ” “ 

“ It was tho baron obtained it!” exclaimed the 
Havens, passionately. ‘‘Oh, dear, oh, dear, what 
a misfortune!” ’ 

Tliero was a pause ; the dames were stricken 
with consternation. Emilie, kneeling before them, 
pressed tlioir hands with mute sobs. 

“Ho calm, my child, bo calm,” said Ilcrthe, 
making her risei “ Como, tell us how you heard 
tills dreadful nows.” 

“ 1 heard it by a person, who camo, sent bv tho 
baron.” 1 

“By the baron!—wherefore?” interrupted tho 
Havens, greatly astonished ; “ what is wanted from 
us?” 

“ It was to mo ho wanted to speak.” 

“To you!” they exclaimed, still moro aston¬ 
ished ; “ and who was this person ?” 

“ A lackey ; ho has executed Iub master’s orders 
—he was right—it was his duty to do so.” She 
passed her handkerchief over her eyes, and con¬ 
tinued in a quick tone of voice— 

“ I hat man came here, and sat there. Having 
cast around him an insolent look— 1 Where are 
your aunts—your cousins,’ he said, ‘tho women 
with whom you live?’ And ns I answered, that 
vou wore out, ho added; ‘ I am sorry for it, for I 
have to speak to you, and would have liked them 
to be present. Since about two months, the 
Ghevalier do Grdoulx comes to this houso every 
day—vou can’t deny it, I watched and saw him. 
the baron, his grandfather, annoyed at these 
visits, has procured a lettre de cachet, in conse- 
quenco of which tho chevalier was arrested this 


morning! As to you, my darling, tho baron, in 
whoso service I have the honor to bo, has sent to' 

010 *° mako known to you his intentions-’ ” : 

A loud tapping at the door caused Emilio to stop 
short, through fright. 

“ It is that horrible man again,” she cried, re¬ 
covering herself; ‘‘ no doubt ho will repeal in your 
presence lus abominable threats!” 

Iremblin^ she ran and hid herself behind tho 
green curtains of tho bed, whilst Herlhe quietly 
opened tho door. Meanwhile, Suzanno, who hard¬ 
ly understood all this, said, to reassuro Emilic_ 

“ Don’t bo alarmed, my child. Wo ’ll see who 
dares to threaten you.” 

The individual who then entered was a tall, 
knavish-looking fellow, in livery, wearing that 
silly and insolent air common to tho lackeys of a 
grand houso. 

Como, let us see, old women, whether wo 
can t come to an understanding,” lie said, with 
a fleeted bonhomie , and seating himself unceremo¬ 
niously opposito to the Havens; " this morning 
that liltlo girl yonder almost turned mo out, though 

I don’t think I said anything to-” 

“ Speak at once ! who are you, and what do you 
want? interrupted Suzanne, in her own peculiar 
cracked voice. 

“ W |iy ,’. ' s no ^ f° r myself I came, it’s by order 
of M. Jo Haron do GhSouIx. Ho sent mo here to 
inquire about tho kind of life that his grandson 
loads. I made a faithful report of all I saw. Of 
course, my master has guessed immediately tho 
cause of tlio chevalier’s revolt; ho bade mo call 
and give you notice of what 1m moans to do. I 
have been for five years in the baron’s ser¬ 
vice-” 

“Come to the message,” again interrupted Su- 
zanno “ wo don’t want to hear about your charac¬ 
ter. 1 he message ! What does your master 
require?” 

“ He desires this young damsel to leave this 
country, and never attempt to sec M. Gaspard, or 
else he will have her confined in tho house des 
/dies du Bon Pasteur. Monseigneur knows that 
sho will want money to travel, and commissioned 
mo to give her fifty crowns; hero they aro. Now 
you see there is no occasion for complaining so 
much.” 

Emilic came nearer, her eyes inflamed, her brow 
deeply colored ; she wept not at this moment, but 
whispered to her friends: 

“Will you suffer this !” 

“Is this all you had to say?” asked Berthe, 
severely. 

“ No; I have now another proposal to mako, 
but it’s on iny own account,” ho replied, with a 
patronizing air; “ this afTair could end otherwise; 

I liavo thought of it; your little darling tickles my 
lancy greatly. Corblcu! I am a downright good 
fellow, and what’s more, I have some 6paro money. 
Well, now, what does the baron want ? To cure 
tho chevalier of his foolish freak. Egad ! lie will 
bo quite satisfied if I marry M. Gaspard’s lady¬ 
love. ” 

The last words were scarcely uttered, when the 
Havens gavo vent to their indignation. Suzanno 
stood up in an attitude of wounded pride, her sharp 
features assuming an expression of indescribable 
haughtiness and command. 

“Out of this houso, you vile wretch!” she 
cried, pointing to tho door. “ How dare you insult 
Mademoiselle de Lcscale! I forbid you to put your 
foot hero again! out of this, I say-” 
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Tho laokoy mado no reply, but obeyed this 
imperious order; that name of do Descale, the 
outburst of tho old woman's justifiable indigna¬ 
tion, and, abovo all, tho consciousness of his own 
insolence, abashed and confused him; he retired 
without uttering a word, but making tho most 
deferential salutation. 

Emilio sat herself dawn, concealing her face in 
her linnds. 

“ So this is what you wero weeping for, poor 
dear," said Suzanno, compassionately; “but I 
can’t comprehend what mado you ask for our par¬ 
don.” 

Tho young girl responded in a voico full of 
emotion— 

“I asked your pardon, because, amidst the 
Words just uttered by that man, there lay something 
true; I love tho chovalior, and tho chevalier loves 
mo.” 

“ Can it bo possible!” exclaimed tho dames, in 
the greatest astonishment. 

“ Yes, my kind friends, wo lovo each other,” 
sho,resumed, with more composure; “ wo loved 
each other unwittingly, unawares, and not thinking 
of what might follow. Now, 1 see—I understand 
—this affection must be broken—I will enter a 
convent; I have no dowry, but can bo received as 
a lay sistor. O, dear Berthe, dear Suzanno, I 
shall never forget your kindness; I will'pray for 
you ovory day—for you alone have beon good to 
mo. M. de Grdoulx will oboy his guardian; it 
must bo so, plso ho would remain in prison. Let 
him be happy—as to me, I will fly from this 
country. What will become of mo in this world, 
whore people despise and insult mo?” Her sobs 
drowned her voice; nlior a pause she pursued— 
“ To-morrow you must take mo back to tho ‘ Vis¬ 
itation/ and inform the baron that 1 never again 
will see M. Gaspard ; that I am dead to tho world 
—that Emilio do Iiescale is a mm !” 

Her despair, her elevation of heart, her generous 
resolution, dcoply moved tho dames. Emilio nnd 
Gaspard wero now the objects of all their hopes 
and affections; so they indulged, the first tinio for 
many years, in that unequivocal expression of deep 
sorrow, tho more touching, when springing from 
long-tried and hardened natures. They wept—tho 
poor, forlorn, loveless, joyless, good souls! 

“Emilio,” suddenly exclaimed Suzanne, in a 
tone of determination, “leave it all to us; you 
have been insulted—you shall obtain reparation. 
The chevalier is a prisoner—ho shall soon bo set 
at liberty! To-morrrow Ilertho and I will start 
off to Grdoulx.” 

, A remarkable featuro in tho life of tho two Ha¬ 
vens was their constant uniformity of will; it 
Seemed as though a desiro, a thought, no sooner arose 
within ono sister’s bosom, than the other instantly 
experienced a similar thought or desire, so closely 
linked were theso deserted, disconsolate sistors. 
In their hours of intimato chat, when they forgot 
ihomselvcs, seated as of wont in their roomy cham¬ 
ber, thoy seldom regretted their younger years, 
spent in industrious habits, oftentimes assisting the 
poor, limited as were their means, and piously 
ministoring the last cares duo to the perishable 
frame of man. 

■ Again did the lovely orphan remain alone; but 
this time she, so to speak, blessed the causo of her 
loneliness. Was it not to promoto her happiness, 
and, abovo all, that of her beloved chevalier, whom 
obstacles daily rendered more dear to her heart? 
She accompanied tho Ravens to tho coach that was 


to convoy them to Grdoulx. She followed them 
with her looks as far as her sight could extend, 
exchanged signals with them, and when tho heavy 
vehicle Was lost in the distanco, sho bent her steps 
homeward. She sat horsclf in tho huge arm-chair, 
and, having settled tho old table before tho win¬ 
dow, sho spent the morning reading that sublimo 
bdok, wherein tho voico of God spoaks at ovory 
page. Indeed, a Bible, and “ Tho Imitation of 
Christ,” (that,source of blissful consolation,) wore 
tho only books that composed the dame’s library. 

Hero wc must leave Emilio absorbed in pious 
meditation, whilst wc accompany tho good-natured 
sisters in their momentous mission. 

CHAPTER VII. 

The Chateau do Grdoulx, a very old building, 
situated in tho midst of tho mountains of Uppor 
Provonso, hnd been built by tho Knights Templars 
in tho beginning of tho thirteenth century. After 
tho extinction of this order, and the confiscation of 
their property, the deincnso fell into tho possession 
of the family of which Gaspard do Grdoulx was tho 
last descendant. 

Tho chutcau boro that oulwnrd aspect peculiar 
to all fortresses of the middle ages. Its ramparts, 
commanding the wretched houses of tho suburb, 
were flanked by embattled towors, and in the centre 
of theso irregular constructions nroso tho donjnn- 
keep, wherein tho archives and treasures of tho 
ownor were secured. But tho Seigneur's do Grd¬ 
oulx hnd arranged tho interior of this antique resi¬ 
dence in a more modern stylo of luxury. Tho cnscm~ 
blc preserved still the religious character of primitive 
buildings; the cloisters still existed, surrounded 
by an extensivo lawn, whereupon formerly strolled 
tho Knights Templars. And abovo tho sombre 
arcades opened largo windows with sculptured cor¬ 
nices, behind which hung heavy curtains of rich 
silk. The first story, entirely built anew under 
Louis XIV., was furnished and decorated with all 
tho splendor of that epoch, and in this no alteration 
had been effected since tho Inst fifty years. 

On thoir arrival at Grdoulx, the Havens stopped 
at tho only inn in tho village. Having changed 
their travelling-dresses for gowns of light serge, 
and put on their high nnd full coifs of snow-white 
cambric, carefully plaited, they slowly took their 
way to tho castle. 

As they ascended the sleep acclivity, hemmed 
in on each side by old stunted elms, they recog¬ 
nized, with no slight emotion, every site, and 
every winding, every tree, and overy stone. 

“ Do you seo yonder tho tall walnut-tree that 
was struck by lightning on Assumption Day, 
during vespers?” asked Borlho; “it is still ver¬ 
dant and covored with leaves. Hero is the Ma¬ 
donna in its stone nicho, closed by wire-work, 
where wo used to suspend bunches of while roses.” 

“ Behold, Bortlie, the small garden between the 
towers! How luxurious is tho vino covoring tho 
walls! What profusion of roses, what myriads of 
flowers ; just like in our days !” 

“ Yonder, seo the woods, the meadows, they 
are so boautifully greon ; everything around us is 
still young and beautiful!" 

They exchanged a look, and said together, with 
a deep sigh— 

“ Nature has not changed, but we!” 

At tho entrance to tho castlo there lived a game¬ 
keeper, wearing the livery of tho baron—it wits 
Bortlie who spuke to him. He did not condescend 
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to quit bis seat, and attend to these women who 
came on foot, but, crossing bis arms, said gruffly— 
“I supposo you conic for a collection? Every 
day the baron is pestered in the same Svay, and on 
Holidays it*s a regular procession! I don’t think 
you ’ll bo allowed to see monseigneur. Go by the 
liil'go.staircase; you’ll find servants in the hall; 
thby ’ll tell you all about it.” 

“ lie thinks we come to beg,” murmured Su¬ 
zanne, with a half smile. 

“ The Inrgo stairs arc at the far end of the clois¬ 
ter;” added the game-keeper. 

“ Thank you. Wo know it,” drily responded 
Suzanne. “ Come, dear.” 

Fortunately they arrived after dinner-time, at the 
hour llaron do Greoulx gave audiences. A valet, 
having taken the orders of tho baron, ushered them 
into tno audience-chamber. Tho terrible old man 
was scaled in his superb faulcuil of ebony, on 
which, his coat-of-arms was handsomely carved. 
Hb was dressed after tho fashion of the preceding 
century; ho woro a velvet jacket trimmed with 
gold lace, and a silk doublet richly embroidered, 
ffom whoso centre issued a frill of wide and costly 
laco. An immense wig, with its graduated and 
symmetrical curls, framed a face whose hroad feat¬ 
ures recalled those of Louis XIV. in his old age; 
it was that samo jet-black eye, crowned with a 
widp brow; tho saino compressed lips and like 
attitude of tho head ; but his countenance wanted 
that noble expression and stern kindness so charac¬ 
teristic in tho features of tho departed monarch. 
His bearing had a sombre haughtiness, and his 

f festuro a sort of passionato brusqueri; at the fust 
ook ono could detect a man to whoso will every 
one should bend. 

Tho ltavcns, having cast a hurried glance round 
tho hall, made a curtsey. 

“ Who arc you, and what do you want?” asked 
the baron, with his wonted air of arrogance. 
Moreover, he saw at onco how frightfully old and 
ugly woro tho visitors. 

“ My name is Suzamio!” 

“ Mine is—Berthe,” replied tho dames simply. 
Tho baron slarlod slightly ; but, recovering luni- 
sol f as though from a causeless fright, he said, 
tartly— 

“Well, what have you to say ?” 

“ It’s a long story, which, for tho honor of tho 
namo you boar, must bo told to you nlone, Mon¬ 
sieur le Baron;" replied Suzanne; “order tho 
doors to bo closed, and forbid any ono to listen, or 
interrupt us.” 

Ho regarded them without uttering a word, and 
remained motionless, as if stricken by somo ghastly 
apparition. Suzanne took the hand-bell from the 
table and rang—a valet presented himself. 

“ Allow no ono near,” cried the baron, “ and 
stay you in tho first antechamber.” 

Tho valet having withdrawn, the dames took 
soats. 

“ Monsieur,” said Suzanno, (who, as tho older, 
and possessing a greater facility of speech, always 
took matters in hand,) “ fifty years ago two young 

f ' iris left by force this chateau, in which they woro 
orn. The death of tho baron, your father, having 
made you tho head of tho family, you wished to be 
the.only heir of the fortune and demesnes ; to ac¬ 
complish such wishes it becamo indispensablo that 

S our sisters should enter a convent. Young though 
toy were, and brought up as they had been in 
ideas of fear and blind submission, they dared to 
resist; you had them cloistered as tho convent of 


tho Benedictines of Aix, but they refused to take 
the veil. Then you had recourse to violenco, and 
by your orders they wore conducted to another 
nunnery, the Carmelites of Arles ; there, occurred 
things which, had they been divulged, would have 
caused tho prioress to appear beforo the Ecclesias¬ 
tical Commission, and you, baron, before tho Lieu¬ 
tenant-Crimincl, The young girls passed their 
twelve months of noviciate in a walled cell, being 
nllnwed barely enough bread and wnter to prevent 
their dying of hunger. Having been threatened to 
be left in this prison all their lifetime, they feigned 
to submit; they were released from confinement 
nod treated moro leniently, their vocation being 
deemed sincere. You, monsieur , spread tho report 
that they were on tho point of pronouncing their 
vows. But ono fino day they wero vainly sought 
fur in their cells ; they had made their escape, and 
never since were they heard of.” 

During this narrative the baron had grown pale 
as death. 

“ They are dead!” lie murmured, with a hollow 
voice; “ they died years ago!” 

“ They are alive!” retorted Suzanno, “ they are 
both alive!” 

“ I don’t believe you!” he interrupted, passion¬ 
ately ; “after moro than half a century, whence 
could they come from ? And what proofs are thore 
of their existence ? Those poor creatures are dead, 
I repeat.” 

“ Brother!” cried Suzanne, staring in his faco, 
with an expression of proud irony, “do you then 
deny us?” 

And as the baron turned away his eyes, with a 
gesture of confusion and rage, sho added— 

“ Indeed, wo are no longer the handsome ladies 
of Grdoulx ; work and sorrow have long since fur¬ 
rowed our faces. You, also, brother, have waxed 
old in prosperity and idleness, yot wo both recog¬ 
nized you.” 

“ Silenco !—if you care for your souls! silenco!” 
interrupted the heartless baron, hardly ablo to sup¬ 
press tho outburst of his passion. 

“ 1 have not yet finished our story,” coldly re¬ 
sumed Suzanne, who again took her seat; “ still 
must you hear it all. Having fled from tho Car¬ 
melites we knew not what to do. Wo might have 
dragged you beforo tho Court of Parliament and 
obtained justice; but we thought of tho disgraco 
our family would incur, and resolved to live and 
stiller in silenco. Whilst you, perhaps, expected 
wo would have drowned ourselves in tho Rhone, 
wo wero walking across tho fields, dressed as coun¬ 
try girls, and possessing as our only fortune, n 
crown of three tivres.* Having been brought up 
like ladies (to do nothing) wo could not find within 
ourselves the means of exercising some profession. 
But to whomsoever is willing to work bread never 
fails. Wo took tho road to Marseilles—that largo 
town, where wo knew not a soul, and in which 
people are easily lost in a crowd. From tho mo¬ 
ment of our arrival, my sister thought of our trying 
to become nurse-tenders. To follow this avocation 
no apprenticeship is necessary ; it suffices to pos¬ 
sess health, courage, and patience, and to have dis¬ 
cretion and honesty, to succeed. Wo did succeed. 
For tho last fifty years wo have been well known 
in Marseilles, but no ono ever suspected to what 
family we belong—our reputation is well estab¬ 
lished ; and so well known our probity, that there 

* A livre corresponded nearly to a shilling, being Com 
posed of twenty-four row. 
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is not a house of which the owners would not readi¬ 
ly trust us tho keys. At present being no longer 
robust enough to talco caro of tho sick, wo morcly 
attend tho (load. Tho good people of Marsoillcs 
have givon us tho sobrtt/uel of tho 1 Ravens,’ and 
tho littlo children arc afraid of us ; however, this 
docs not prevent us from continuing our occupation, 
and advancing our salvation through good works. 
Thus it was that wo becamo acquainted with our 
grand-nophow, Gaspard do Grdoulx; ho fell ill. 
From sorrow, and was thought dead, when wo were 
fortunato enough to recall him to life.” 

“ Doe3 Gaspard know who you are?” inter¬ 
rupted tho baron, with terror. 

“Ho has not tho least suspicion in tho world 
about it. Ho holioves, ns every one does, that we 
are of low extraction—perhaps, tho daughters of 
ono of your footmon ; for he is aware that wo for¬ 
merly had somo acquaintance with you. He know 
who we are ! No, no; neither Gaspard nor any 
living soul. Who could imagine that the ' Ravens’ 
are of tho noble house of Grdoulx, and that you, 
baron, are their brother?” 

“ You havo disgraced your name! ” ho exclaimed, 

violently. “I deny you: but what tho d-1 

camo you horo for? Do you want mo to acknowl¬ 
edge you as my sisters?” 

“ We could exact it,” retorted Suzanno, without 
losing her sang /raid. 

Moanwhilo I3ortho listened attentively, and, by 
assenting nods, responded to the glanco of her sis¬ 
ter, who frequently turned towards her to call forth 
Borne sign of approbation. 

“Wo could also,” continued tho tongue-gifted 
dame, “ claim our legitimate share of fortune, and 
tho interest for fifty years, which would amount, at 
least, to thrice tho principal; but wo arc willing to 
rcnounco everything, under this condition—that 
Gaspard shall bo set at liberty, and left to choose 
hisownwifo!” 

“ Psha ! You are mad!” interrupted he, with 
an explosion of passion. “ You are mad, and tho 
chevalier, too ; for he has fallen in love with a 
certain damsol—a girl who has neither namo nor 
fortune.” 

“ You are mistaken, sir; hor birth is equal to 
yours,” boldly ventured Berthe. “ Hor namo is 
Emilio do Lescale—she is an orphan; but wo 
adopted her.” 

“ You, fillcs du diable! ’’ exclaimed tho baron; 
“ then it was to you I sent La Fleur!” 

“ Yes! brother, to our house ; a footman came, 
who threatened Madcmoisello do Lcscate, and said 
you would havo her shut up in tho house of the 
Jilles-repmiics. The wretch forgot himself so far 
as to insult the young lady, by oft'oring to marry 
hor. As sure ns I live, baron, sho shall obtain 
reparation. I promised it, and sho must have it.” 

Somo moments of silence succeeded this animat¬ 
ed colloquy. The baron had risen from his soat, 
in an attitudo calculated to intimidate females less 
determined than his sisters ; passion had mado tho 
blood rush to his face; ho strode to and fro tho 
hall, like a man out of his senses. Meanwhile, the 
damos, stern and impassible, followed him with a 
calm gaze. 

“ Mon frire ,” abruptly said Suzanno, with placid 
firmness, “ deoide—decide instantly—yield or re¬ 
fuse; whichevor you please—but speak at once; 
wo noithor can nor will wait I” 

“ Indeed I” he interrupted, with dark irony. 
“ You oomo here, thinking to hold a pistol at my 


throat! . You dictate conditions—utter, threats 1 
Tush, woman, you aro dreaming! I am not afraid! 
I defy you!” 

Yet he tromblcd in his secret soul. He found, 
in his sistors, that same determined, unflinching 
spirit, characteristic of his family.. It became ob¬ 
vious to him that ho was struggling against iron 
wills akin to his own. Ho looked downwards, 
when Suzanno, advancing oloso to him, with cool 
resolution, said, slowly and distinctly— 

“ Then you refuse ? You deny iustico to us and 
Gaspard, as woll us satisfaction to Mademoiselle de 
Lescale? I3o it so. We tako upon ourselves to 
have justice rendered to ovory ono of us. Hut be¬ 
ware, brother! You will surely repent it in this 
world, and perhaps in tho noxl! Men will despise 
you; and God may visit this injustice upon you. 
It will be your own doing. You shall bo sum¬ 
moned before judges, to acknowledge your sisters, 
tho * Ravens,’ as tho Marseillais call thorn; We 
will bring before tho court undeniable proofs of 
our identity. You compel us to go thus far—thus 
far will we go. Wo leavo tho chateau to-day, to 
return soon, not humblo and scorned, but under our 
real name—as becomes Mademoiselles de Gr&oulx- 
Farewoll.” 

Ho sprang violently to tho door, and beckoned 
his siBtors to resumo their soats. 

“ Listen to mo,” ho said, trying to regain <5ool* 
ness and composure, and curb his pride to tho ex¬ 
igencies of this terrible juncture. “ Liston—I will 
not bo tho ono to dishonor our houso by such a 
scandal;—nor can I grant your demand. It is im¬ 
possible for me to do so. Noither you nor Gaspard 
are conscious of tho truo state of things.” 

They regarded him with surprise and distrust; 
ho stood, his head drooping on his breast—speech¬ 
less, and visibly depressed. Ho seemed tortured by 
the irretrievable necessity of coming to a full dis¬ 
closure. 

“ Speak!” ejaculated Suzanno, impatiently. 
“ Speak, baron, or wo withdraw instantly.'' 

Then it was, that, for tho first time, tl;.* Jlaron 
do Grdoulx humbled his prido, and sacri.'>3d his 
own will. At length ho said, in a bitter tone of 
voice— 

“You wish that young girl, MadcmoL :llo do 
Lescale, to becomo a great lady, do you not ! You 
wish her also to bo rich ? Learn, then, tho whole 
truth, and know that I am a ruined man ! That 
unless Gaspard reestablish his fortune by n rich 
alliance, tho baronage of Grdoulx will be forthwith 
sold by my creditors !” 

“ Wo will buy tho domesno from them," quiotly 
replied Suzanne. 

“ You I” cried tho baron, who thought thoy were 
raving. “ How tho deuce could you have earned a 
sufficient sum of money ? Is it by tending tho sick, 
and burying tho dead f” 

He interrupted himself with nn outburst of con¬ 
vulsive laughter, and shrugged his shoulders in pity. 

“ This part of our lives still remains to bo told,” 
quietly retorted Suzanne, not in tho least discon¬ 
certed. “ About thirty years ago, wo had to nurso- 
tend a merchant who had attempted poisoning him¬ 
self; the unfortunato man, though at tho point of 
death, refused every assistance. As wo represented 
that ho ran tho risk of losing both his body and 
soul, he confessed that ho wished to dio, not being 
ablo to bear the disgraco of having his bills dis¬ 
honored. Tho amount required was only ten thou¬ 
sand livres : by collecting all our savings, we made 
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up and lent him this sum. This brought him good 
luck; ho speedily recovered; wo left our money 
in his hands, and took an intorcst in his business. 
At the present day, not only is the firm Vincent 
and Co. ouo of tho wealthiest in Marseilles, but we 
possess nearly four hundred thousand crowns; this 
shall be.Emilio’s portion, if sho innrry our grnnd- 
nophow. Would not this bo sufficient to prevent 
tho baronage from being sold !” 

" Certainly, it would bo sufficient,” replied tho 
baron, almost choked with emotion and amazement: 
ho thought lie would go mad with joy. 

" Wo have to thank tho Almighty, who has so 
willed all this,” ejaculated Suzanne. " Previous to 
our acquaintance with Gaspard, wo intended be¬ 
queathing our fortune to charitable institutions; 
wo never purposed to enjoy it, for it little agrees 
with tho station wo have lived in so long ; it will 
cheor us to think hereafter that this money line 
sorved to preserve tho honor of our fnmily. Yot, 
Monsieur k lhron, wo have still a request to mako 
—Let tho dear young people bo kept ignorant of 
past ami present affairs. You will give by contract 
tho demesne of Grdoulx to Gaspard, as a marriage- 
settlement, 

Tho baron started. 

" Would you prefer him to redeem it ?” returned 
Suznnno; "is it not belter to sparo yourself this 
affront? You will call together your creditors; wo 
will pay them; and no one can ever suspect that 
you dissipated tho fortune of your father!” 

Tho baron felt confused nnd silenced. One could 
divino in him tho sufferings of a haughty mind, 
compelled to choose between two humiliations; yet 
ho could not long hesitate. 

" I give full consent,” lie said, at last, “ hut will 
not interfere in anything. Let tho marriage take 
place at onco. Gaspard may bring his wifo to tho 
chateausho will bo wolconto as tho lady nnd mis¬ 
tress. I am old, and wilt devote my latter days to 
work out my salvation.” 

Bortho heaved a sigh, tantamount to “ The saints 
be praised! ” 

Loth sisters rose from their chairs. 

“Farewell, brother,” said Berthe, holding out 
her hand to him ; " wo shall not meet again ; wo 
return to our little homo in tho Hue St. Laurent. 
Though Emilio bo not awaro how near wo stand re¬ 
lated to Gaspard, I know their hearts ; thoy will 
wove grateful, nud remembor us in their blissful 
ife.” 

Ero departing, tho old women scorned to address 
n muto adieu to all things around them ; thoy car¬ 
ried, onco more, their looks round tho capacious 
hall; with each object, with every picco of furni¬ 
ture, was associated somo recollection ; thoy con¬ 
templated tho various family portraits hanging on 
tho wainscoting, und stopped before that of their 
mother. Tho noble lady, who had been out off in 
tho prime of life, was represented holding in her 
arms two lovely, rosy little girls. 

" Thus wo woro!” murmured Suzanno with a 
deop Bigli. 

"Como, sister, como!” said Bortho, wiping 
away a tear. 

Tho baron had rison, but ho was utterly un¬ 
moved ; his oyo was dry, and his counlonanco ex¬ 
pressed but impatience. 

"Farewell, brother,” repeated Suzanno; "all 
is over between us ; now your people may como; 
to overy ono wo nro but two old strangers.” 

.Having said this, tho Havens made a low curt¬ 
sey, and slowly withdrew. 


Tho baron having rung tho boll— 

“ La Fleur,” said ho to tiio lacquoy, " accom¬ 
pany these ladies down stairs.” 

CHAPTER VIII. 

Three weeks later, the marriage of Gaspard do 
Grdoulx and Emilio do Lescnlo was celebrated at 
St. Laurent’s church, with tho utmost simplicity; 
no ono being present savo tho good Ravens, M. 
Vincent, and three of his friends required as wit¬ 
nesses. 

After mass tho dames accompanied tho young 
couple to their house. Tho carnage wherein thoy 
wero to start for Grdoulx, already awaited them at 
the door. Having changed her rich coifs of whilo 
lace, nnd her robe of India muslin, for a travelling- 
dress, tho bride detached from over tho mantel¬ 
piece the wreath of everlastings, which she min¬ 
gled with her wedding bouquet. 

Emilio felt her heart breaking at tho idea of 
leaving tho Ravens ; her eyes were .suffused with 
tears; Gaspard whispered to her tenderly—" It is 
but for a time.” She felt solaced by this promise, 
and held the sisters in a long nnd close cmbraco. 

At last Gaspard said, pressing'their hands— 

“ I owe you everything! you saved mo from 
death, reconciled mo with the baron, and gave mo 
Emilic. Oh! let me hope wo shall not bo long 
separated from you, who have bestowed a motherly 
aflcction upon us.” 

" Hccnuso wo love you as if you wore our chil¬ 
dren,” said Suzanne, with heartfelt emotion, whilst 
Bertho was unable to speak from grief. “ llo ever 
happy, dear children, nnd think often of ‘the Ra¬ 
vens,’ who thank Heaven for having pcrrtiiltcd them 
to make you so. Pray for Berthe and for me, and 
promise to como often to see us.” 

“ Soon, very soon,” repeated tho happy lovers, 
as they quitted tho house, and stepped into tho 
carriage, which soon carried them ofT at tho full 
gallop of four fiery steeds. 

A few hours afterwards, the dames’ attendance 
was required to ministor the last cares to the canon 
of tho cathedral. Tho saintly women made every 
haste to go nnd fulfil this pious duty, which for¬ 
tunately caused soino diversion from the state of 
loneliness to which they hereafter saw themselves 
doomed. 

Meanwhile Gaspard and Emilio yielded to tho 
charm of thoso first moments, which brought tho 
realization of their fondest hopes. They formed 
many a sweet plan for tho futuro; but with each 
and overy thought that of tho dear old dames was 
ever associated. Swiftly did thoy glide, thoso hours 
spent in recalling the emotions of tho past, and in 
picturing to themselves the joys to como ! 

Oh! well might yo, angels from above! havo 
envied tho divino blissfulness of these two beings, 
who laid preserved that purity of soul, that natvetd 
of foolings nnd thought which hereafter give nioro 
zest to all earthly sensations. 

So happily did time whilo away, that when tho 
carriago stopped at thegjatcof tho chateau, Gaspard 
and Emilio thought their journey but tho unravel¬ 
ling of somo fairy tale. 

Agreeably to their master’s instructions, all tho 
peoplo of the baron woro gathered at tho entrance- 
vestibule to welcome tho ftituro proprietors of the 
chateau. From tho windows of tho picture-gallery, 
tho baron witnessed their cntrSe; they ascended 
the large stairs, and wero soon in his presence. 

Ho reoeived them, half frowning, half smiling; 
but tho joyful expression of Gaspard’s face, on the 
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ono hand, and, on tlio otlior, tho graceful and pre¬ 
possessing cmintonnnco of Emilio, soon melted the 
ico; so much so, that tho baron began to say to 
himself that ho might still lead a happy lifo; his 
declining days being, chcorod by the society of tho 
lmndeomo couple, who would watch over and smile 
upon his still green old ago. 

'That evening the stern baron sat not nlono to 
supper: three covors had been laid in a cosoy littlo 
boudoir, wliero Louis XIV. and tho fair La Vnl- 
liirc had once deigned to partake of a luncheon. 
Tho repast passed off gayly, and when Madame do 
Grdoulx aiui her Gaspard retired, thoy had already 
made good friends with tho baron. 

To say tho truth, sinco tho mysterious visit of 
tho two black women, (as the servants called them,) 
a complete change had taken place in his character, 
to tho utter fright of tho household, who dreaded 
ns much this sudden transformation of their mas¬ 
ter’s, as though ho had changed from a mild to a 
passionate disposition : they wero sure something 
extraordinary would happen, and tho wisc-headsof 
tho chateau boasted their deep penetration, when 
tnonscigneur apprized all his people of tho marriage 
of his grandson, who was to tako immediate pos¬ 
session of tho demesne. 

“ No wonder,” said tho valet, “ tnonscignour 
did not scold me once these three dnys !” 

“ Nor did ho curso mo for driving too slqw,” 
thought the coachman. 

” Nor threaten to dismiss mo for taking bad care 
of tho cellar,” remarked tho butler. 

The fact is, that tho vonorablo M, doGrdoulx had, 
familiarly speaking, turned ovor a new loaf. His 
chaplain had watched his opportunity, and used 
oyer the baron all tho persuasion of his holy olo- 
qnenco to bring on tho victory of the good over tho 
evil spirit. 

.Fortunaloly, this time, Father Sylvestro’s admo¬ 
nitions wore not vain. At first, a regular volley 
of ungracious words wero the sole respnnso of tho 
old man, who ovon so far forgot himself as to give 
vent to tho most violent paroxysm of passion ; hut 
this fit was his last, and from that day ho earnestly 
commenced amending his life. 

Time woro away, and things wont on more and 
more smoothly. Young Monsciur do Grdoulx and 
his wife now called tho baron 11 father," and wero 
treated by him with truly paternal kindness. 

Sinco her departure, Emilio had nevor allowed 
two days to pass without writing to her dear dames, 
and to the last nffcctionnto note she had sent, Gas¬ 
pard had added as postscript, that “ ho and Emilio 
would be in Marseilles befpre tho end of another 
week.” Unknown to his wife, tho young man 
bought a cottage within a stone’s throw of tho 
demesne, and having had it comfortably furnished, 
communicated to Emilio his plan of bringing tho 
dames to Grdoulx, that they might peaceably end 
their days in the littlo mansion ho had purchased 
for this purpose. 

Groat was tho ioy of Emilio at this nows, and 
with delight did sno hail tho day appointed to lcavo 
for Marseilles. 

Tho baron was ono of those boings to whom tho 
absence of a friend is in somo manner necessary, 
to make thorn well comprehend how dear to thorn 
are those from whom thoy part. For many years 
ho had boon a stranger to all emotion, savo that 
which is caused by violent anger ; but lie then folt 
a something, which ho could not woll define, when 
he, tho morose old mao, parted from “ his dear 
children,” as he now called them. 


It seemed as though his heart, so long deaf to 
tender affections, eagerly wished to repay itself, and 
regain tho time lost. At last ho knew that man’s 
mission js nil but ono of self-gratification. 

Tho damos hud boon watching some time, when 
nt length t|io enrriago stopped at their door, and in 
ono moment thoy received Emilie in thoi^urins, 
and ovon embraced tho chevalier. 

When Emilio apprized thorn of tho plan Gaspard 
had formed for thoir living near the chateau, sho 
cncountorcd many difficulties: nothing could deter¬ 
mine “ lho Ravens” to give up thoir industrious 
habits, and quit Marseilles; to conquer their reluo- 
tanco,it required no less than that eloquenco which 
springs from affection ; nor would Bert ho Imvo had 
tho courage to forsako their house, comfortless as 
it was, had not Gaspard promised to buy it from tho 
landlord and preserve it in the stato it then stood, 
with this mero condition, that the other rooms 
should bn rendered inhnbitnblo. 

All matters being agreed upon, tho charge of 
this plnco wns forthwith entrusted to a person 
recommended by M. Vincent, and minute directions 
given to presorvo, in that same ordor of filly years’ 
standing, that chamber wherein tho good dames 
had lived so many dreary, yet peaceful dnys. 
Emilio and Gaspard took delight in thinking that 
they could occasionally return to this line Si. Lau¬ 
rent, in a way of pilgrimago, bringing back thoir 
dear old friends, and enjoying with them somo 
cosey ovonings, as of yore. 

It was a momentous era in “ tho Ravons’ ” lifo 
tho day thoy loft Marseilles. Notwithstanding tho 
certainty of a chango for tho bettor, thoy could not 
easily reconcilo the idea of spending in idleness 
tho remainder of lives hithorto so laboriously 
engnged. Howovor, they had promised, and thoy 
would not frustralo their friends’ expectations. 

Previous to thoir doparturo, they received from 
M. Vincent a sum sufficient for thoir support during 
the following six months. Tho debts of thoir 
brother wore boing paid; but this dono, thero 
would still remain in tho merchant’s hands what 
would ensuro them n modest but independent live¬ 
lihood. 

Thoy took possession of their cottago, and though 
for fifty years weaned from overy comfort, easily 
got accustomed to their notv mode of living: to 
them it was like a ploasing shadow of that sumptu¬ 
ous lifo of younger days. 

Emilio was a daily visitor nt the dames’ cottage, 
but ovor vainly had sho insisted upon thoir coming 
to see her at tho chateau; sho was at a loss to find 
what imperious reasons could provent their grati¬ 
fying her wish. As to tho old baron, he had heard 
of his sisters living at Grdoulx, but ho folt no anx¬ 
iety wlmtover on tho subject, relying implicitly 
upon thoir promiso never to disclose their real 
parentago. 

Two years had elnpsed ; meanwhilo not a singlo 
cloud had ns yet obscured tho sunny days of tho 
inmates of Greoulx ; nor did the dames regret hav¬ 
ing quitted Marseilles. Their time was busily 
occupied. Suzanno, scarcely ablo to movo out, 
contrived to make clothing for tho poor, whilst 
Bertlio read to hor, or would absent hersolf to 
nttond to tho sick of tho neighborhood, and this 
still more readily than at tho titno sho received 
money for her nttendanco. Tho charitable old 
souls were assisted in thoir good works by Emilio, 
whoso presenco had brought eoso and comfort 
among the less fortunalo people of tho environs. 

Sinco their marriage tho choYolior and his wife 
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hadlaken two journeys to Marseilles; the first 
time the dames lmd accompanied them; hut of late 
Suzanne's health lmd caused deep anxiety to 
Bertlio, who could by no means think of leaving 
lief sister oven for a few days. 

During the last pilgrimugo of young M. do 
Gr£o'ulx, an accident had befallen thu baron, which, 
though at first deemed of no importance, afterwards 
proved fatal to him. Old as ho was, ho would 
ciijny every day two hours’ ride in his park, No 
man was more fond of horses than he'; and, more¬ 
over, he was an excellent horseman. However, 
one morning, regardless of a recent indisposition, 
ho would enjoy his wonted sport, and mounted a 
thorough-bred horse, which had not been out for 
Bovcrnl days. This animal, naturally restless and 
fiery, got suddenly frightened by the discharge of 
n gun from the neighboring demesne, and reared 
in the most frightful mannor, standing almost erect 
on his hind lugs; neither whip, spur, nor bridle, 
were of avail;—that day the baron’s skill be¬ 
trayed him. Being unable to master his steed, he 
was violently thrown on tho ground, and received 
a contusion on his head. The poor gentleman was 
brought instantly to his chamber. A surgeon was 
booh in attendance, who pronounced the wound to 
bo of a slight nature. However, the chevalier and 
liis .wife wero summoned back to the chateau. 
Their anxiety was only equnlled by the satisfac¬ 
tion experienced by tho baron, on their return. 

In truth, during their absenco,ho had found him¬ 
self Innoly and desolate. 

Emilio assumed at once the charge of lending 
Gaspard’s grandfather, and indeed no daughter 
could have displayed more unremitting zeal and 
tender solicitude. 

.Suzanne and Bertlio, when made cognizant of 
their brother's accident, were on tho point of com¬ 
ing to thu chateau to minister to him; but they 
remembered tlioir plcdgo of secrecy, and contented 
themselves with receiving daily tidings through 
Guspard and Emily. 

A month after tho accident wo have related, tho 
baron, whoso convalescence seemed fairly estab¬ 
lished, suddenly fult weaker than usual, and com¬ 
plained of violent pains in his head ; a consultation 
of medical inen from Marseilles was held the next 
morning, and their opinion was, that congestion of 
the brain was imminent; should their apprehen¬ 
sions be justified, they anticipated fatal conse¬ 
quences, owing to the agu of the patient and the 
hard life ho had led. 

They deemed it prudent to communicate this 
sad intelligence to M. Guspard do Grdoulx, that 
bo might provide for every contingency. Hav¬ 
ing previously conferred with Father Sylvolstre, on 
tluu alarming subject, both were of the ono mind 
that they should nvail themselves of tho few hours 
of reason that the baron would be spared. It was 
the grandson who had to proparo his grandfather 
for tliis solemn disclosure, and to impress upon 


him tho impending necessity of putting to rights 
temporal as well as spiritual afihira. 

The baron boro this with great strength of mind : 
having remained for several hours closeted with 
his grandson, and mado him writo his last instruc¬ 
tions, ho took a few hours of rest. In the evening 
he desired Emilio to send at onco for tho two old 


women who lived in the neighborhood, for Mcs- 
demoiselles Suzanne and Berthe , as ho designated 
them. At this demand Madame do Grdoulx ox- 


oricnced great surprise ; often had she, as well as 
faspard, spoken to him of the two sisters, yet 


never lmd bo uttered a word respecting them, but 
seemed more than reluctant to hear them mentioned. 

Nevertheless, tho baron’B demand was complied 
with ; Gaspard himself brought tho message to tho 
Havens, who wore slow to boliovolhat their brother 
wished to see them ; hut for tho entreaties of tho 
chevalier, and his insisting that timo was pressing, 
they would have persisted in their refusal. At last 
they yielded. This time they entored tho chateau 
with feelings of even deeper'melancholy than tho 
last. It was not tho healthy and yet green old man 
thoy came to meet, but their dying brother! 
They wero forthwith ushered into tho patient’s 
chamber; the baron called them to his bedsido, 
and bade them sit near him; but tho sorrowing 
sisters knelt close to the couch, each holding a 
band of tho man whoso heartless conduct they for¬ 
got in this extreme moment. By his desire, Gas- 
pard and his wife were immediately sent lor; ho 
ordered tho doors to be closed, and said in a low 
yet solemn voice— 

“ Gaspard—Emilio—I feel life is departing from 
mo! Already my bond grows heavy, and I can 
hardly collect my thoughts. Listen, then, to 
these, perhaps iny last words. I have been cruelly 
unjust towards two beings, of whom I am tho un¬ 
worthy brother. But I thank God, thnt, in his 
mercy, he has permitted my heart to recover from 
that protracted stale of error and cruelly ! Su¬ 
zanne! Bertlio! embrace your brother,and forgivo 
him for tho awful life to which lie condemned yon. 
Would to God that 1 could live to lovo and honor 
yon as you deserve! Yes, Gaspard ! Emilio ! thoy 
aro my sisters ! my own good sisters. Love them 
dearly for my sake and for your own, for it is to 
them you owe the happiness you now enjoy. 
Como close to me, and receive the blessing of my 
heart.” 

They all four kneeled, and the haron, spreading 
over them his trembling hands, faltered— 

“ May you all be happy ! Suzanne! Bertlio ! my 
own dear sisters, forgivo me and pray for mo !” 

Ho could not say more; his strength forsook 
him, and lie half fainted in tho arms of Bertlio. 
This scene had overpowered him. They all re¬ 
tired to tho adjacent chamber, and ho was left to 
tho care of the doctor, whoso constant attendance 
had been requested by Gaspard. 

After the first moment of natural emotion, Emi¬ 
lio nnd Gaspard clasped in their arms tho Havens, 
whom they could now call tlioir dear aunts. Tho 
discovery of their parentage would have Tendered 
them dearer to tlioir hearts, had not their affection 
long since reached the highest climax. Tho baron’s 
statu became daily more alarming, nnd, notwith¬ 
standing all efiorts to combat tho progress of tho 
disease, a fortnight afterwards tho old gentleman 
breathed his last. Ere Iii3 soul fied to a better 
Innd, the baron had recovered sonto moments of 
lucidity, and expressed, in broken and barely audi¬ 
ble sentences, the sincerity of his regrots for the 
past, nnd hopes for the lile to come. It was, in¬ 
deed, a sublime spectacle! thc-dealh of this man, 
who, after yours of recklessness, now closed his 
eyes in peace with men and with his Creator. 

All the inmates of the chateau spent tho day in 
prayer, and, towards evening, tho sainted sisters 
porformed, in silence and tears, that duty which 
thoy had so often fulfilled towards strangers. Gas¬ 
pard and Emilio experienced that true sorrow 
which is better felt than told. Through ufl'ection, 
os much as through a sense of justice to Suzanne 
and Bertlio, thoy insisted that tho two sistors 
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should honceforlh live’ in tho chateau, and he re¬ 
stored to that position of which they had been so 
long deprived. Indeed, they could oppose no good 
reason to the tender request of their young friends; 
moreover, there was something consoling for them 
in tho idea of ending their days in this mansion, 
where their ancestors were horn, had lived, and died. 

Soon were tho good dames established in the 
chateau; poor, forlorn creatures, as thoy had been 
for many yoars, this was a late, but just reward 
for all they had suffered, Tho happiness they 
now enjoyed, prolonged, as it were, their days. 
Thoy lived ton years on the demenso of their 
fathors, witnessing tho unalloyed felicity which 
was their own work. Nor of these ten years did 
one day elapse unmarked by some charitablo deed. 
At last their career drew to a close ; yot it seemed 
as though death himself hesitated separating these 
beings whoso destiny had been so closely linked 
upon earth. A week had scarcely elapsed since 
tho death of Suzanne, wtiod Berthe was relieved 
from her earthly mission. Living, tho poor had 
loved them; dead, thoy were still blessed and re¬ 
membered, for they left a sum of ten thousand livres 
to be distributed amongst the poor families of 
Grdoulx. 

Tho grief of Emilio and Gaspard may be easily 
imagined. But for tho blessings of Providenco 
bestowed upon them, they would havo folt more 
bittorly being bereft of their beloved dames. 

Since the death of his grandfathor, Gaspard lmd 
naturally inherited tho titlo of Baron do Grdoulx, 
and, by his kind and well-directed efforts, promoted 
tho welfare of his numorous tenants; such conduct, 
in thoso times of despotism, was indeed of more 
than rare occurrence. 


Tho young baron and his wife outlived their 
aunts by many years. Their happiness continued 
unabated, but never did thoy provo ungrateful to 
tho memory of tho Ravens. In a retired spot of 
tho domenso, a monument had been erected to tho 
good sisters, which Gaspard and Emilio would 
often visit, accompanied by two lovoly littlo girls, 
who each timo brought flowers to tho tomb of their 
aunts. Well did theso children know who rested 
there, for llmir mother constantly spoke to them of 
their dear grandaunts “ who had gone to heaven.” 
Every morning would thoy run, singing, and 
smiling, to wish good morning, and bow to their 
aunts’ portraits; and each timo the gallery echoed 
with their silvery and merry laughtor, as they said, 
“Good morning, Aunt Suzanne! good morning, 
Aunt Berthe!” For Emilio’s daughters were 
also called “ Suzanne,” and “ Berthe.” What 
names could havo sounded more sweetly to Gas- 
pard's and his wife’s ears? 

At the time of tho first French revolution, tho 
Ravens were still remembered in Marseilles, and 
their houso in the Rue St. Laurent showed to 
strangers. But long sinco had tho feelings of tho 
Marseillais undergone a complete change. It wns, 
then, neither terror nor repulsion that their names 
brought to recollection; for their pious and clinri- 
tablo life was no longer a secret. So true was tho 
respect entertained for them, that, shortly after 
they had left tlioir gloomy nhodo, their sobriquet 
had been thus modified: “ The Sainted Ravens ,” 
a well-deserved tribute paid to their memory, which 
for years after was loved and revered by all the 
good peoplo of Marseilles. 
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